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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


THERE would seem to be three classes 
of seeemone which are immediately 
likely to attain greater prominence 
than heretofore in parliamentary and 
public discussion. It is mnceahie 
that, at the General Election of next 
year, the opinions expressed by can- 
didates regarding one or other, or 
all of them, will go far in a consi- 
derable number of constituencies to 
decide the electors. There is hardly 
ground for including Reform and 
Extension of the Franchise among 
them ; for, to the efforts lately made 
to stir that subject again the country 
has not retold. It is content, for 
the present, to “rest and be thank- 
ful ;’ and should the American war 
continue, or the increasing political 
chaos in that nation exhibit more 
signally the weakness of Republican 
methods of government, it will be 
enough, on any English platform for 
years to come, to convict any disturber 
of a design to “ Americanize our in- 
stitutions” to cover him with confu- 
sion. Leaving Reform, then, aside, as 
a subject which party-men may toy 
with, but the people at large are not 
in earnest about as in former times, 
the three topics of rising interest that 
remain are equally serious, but more 
practical. If they must be dealt with, 
it is well the duty should devolve on 
an “unreformed” Parliament. 

It were an affectation, and an in- 
jury to the Church, to pretend that 
certain ecclesiastical questions, re- 
cently stirred, will subside without 
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bitterer controversy than they have 
yet provoked, and the real danger of 
revolutionary changes. As it is not 
our intention to discuss the Church 
question in any of its aspects, we can 
only, in passing, remark that the 
English public are very shortsighted 
if they suppose that the only ecclesi- 
astical “difficulty” that presents 
itself is the position of the Irish 
Church. There has been a selfish 
readiness evinced to fling it over- 
board ; but the success of the expe- 
dient is by no means probable. If 
those who adopt it would reflect, and 
take a large view of the state of 
the whole National Church, they 
might perceive that the questions of 
its status, its public rights, its pro- 
perty, its existence, now not only 
raised by foes without, but promoted 
by traitors within, are too grave and 
pressing to be disposed of by a com- 
promise—even by a total sacrifice of 
the Irish branch. Those capable of a 
quiet study of the signs of the times 
are painfully aware that the late 
development of Rationalism, and the 
legal condonation, if not justifica- 
tion, it has obtained in a novel and 
— interpretation of the law, 

ave deeply agitated the English 
Church community. The extent and 
depth of this agitation are not suffi- 
ciently estimated by most public 
writers. Dissent has made great 
strides in England since the fatal 
judgment of the Privy Council af- 
fronted the convictions of the people, 
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and loosened their affections towards 
the Church of their fathers and of 
their youth. The Dissenting bodies 
have been busy “improving” so 
choice a text, with what political 
advantage to themselves the next 
parliamentary struggles on ecclesi- 
astical matters will show. When 
English Churchmen see concessions 
made in doctrine to Rationalism, and 
in constitutional principle to Roman- 
ism, by those supposed to be the spe- 
cial guardians of Church and of State, 
it is not surprising that they begin 
to yield to the seductive logic of 
Mr. Miall, and in time they may 
come also, under the same influences, 
to lend an ear to Mr. Bright. It 
will appear from these hints that 
the ecclesiastical questions looming 
up occupy a larger space than the 
area of Ireland alone, that no compro- 
mise to the injury of the Irish Church 
will quiet them, and consequently, 
that English Churchmen would be 
more wisely employed looking at 
home, and curing the sores that afflict 
themselves, than in making a vain 
attempt to turn off the hostility that 
menaces them upon their neighbours. 

Another topic of serious interest 


embraces all the questions relating to 
public expenditure and the mode of 


raising revenue. Only the other day, 
at the meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, one eminently entitled to ex- 
press an opinion thought that no iron 
plate could resist the guns now cast, 
and that we might as well go back to 
wooden ships! If that be the result 
of the experimenting of years, what a 
gigantic heap of gold has been flun 

away! Why not have waited unti 

something like finality was reached 
in invention, before expending un- 
countable sums in Reconstructions, 
only to find, when the work was 
finished, that a monument of rash- 
ness and of folly had been raised ? 
The indignation of the public has 
been steadily rising with regard to 
those lavish and profligate outlays 
against which loud and universal 
acclamations would long ago have 
been heard, had the buoyancy of the 
country’s trade not enabled the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to keep the 
people in humour by showing a yearly 
surplus, and remitting taxation to a 
small amount. The acquiescence of 
the public, however in the present 
enormous annual expenditure cannot 
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be reckoned upon. It is excessive in 
a time of peace, and leaves no re- 
source for the crisis of war. Our 
national instinct warns us that the 
latter may be upon us at any moment ; 
and how are a people, taxed to the 
utmost limit of endurance already, to 
bear with the willingness desirable at 
such a conjuncture, serious additional 
burdens ? 

The Income Tax is now paid under 
a general protest. It is at too high a 
figure ; it is unequally levied ; it is 
demoralizing. Nothing but hard ne- 
cessity, the continual statement that 
it could not be dispensed with just 
yet, as the navy had to be reconstruct- 
ed, or some special pressure to be 
met, would have induced the public 
to submit. We must not go more 
into debt, is the first principle among 
us, and we have paid the income tax 
to keep the balance even between 
outlay and income. But every year 
the tax is more and more condemned, 
and such ominous preferences ex- 
pressed for indirect taxation that 
statesmen must see that they can 
only preserve the income tax at all 
as a regular source of revenue, by 
placing it at a nominal rate in a 
time of peace, and probably also 
by amending still further the modes 
in which it is levied. The difficul- 
ties in the way of the latter re- 
form are, no doubt, great; but it 
will not be safe to continue year 
after year to declare them insuper- 
able. If the public find that it is 
impossible to reform it, they will 
turn upon the principle and reject it 
altogether. Intimately connected 
with this matter are all the branches 
of the Retrenchment problem, into 
which we can no more enter than 
into the Church question, our special 
object being to deal with the third of 
the topics which seem to be growing 
daily in interest and importance—the 
Relations of England with her Colo- 
nies, old and new. 

This subject, indeed, rises out of 
the questions of taxation and expen- 
dituré, for those who object to the 
continuance of the connexion be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother 
country, do so mainly on the ground 
that they cost us too much. It 
is our pride, they admit, that our 
flag floats on so many distant shores. 
We are doing a useful work, they 
allow, in refounding our institutions 
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in lands where they will flourish and 
bless future generations. They see 
that there are practical advantages, 
ae, which the home public, and 
especially the trading community. 
derive from the number and varied 
situation of our Colonies. Whenever 
troublearises in any of these dependen- 
cies, however, as in India or in New 
Zealand, or is feared, as at present in 
Canada, they cry out that we are 
paying too dear for our peculiarity as 
the fruitful mother of nations, and 
ask us to change our whole policy 
with regard to our troublesome off- 
spring. We have already thrown 
them to a considerable extent on 
their own resources, and they have 
grown wonderfully in manliness and 
self reliance under the experiment ; 
but what certain doctrinaires and 
economy-men want is, that we should 
drive them forth from the family 
absolutely, and treat them as utter 
strangers. If we acknowledge their 


relationship at all, it is argued, they 
will teaze us. Our good-nature will 
overcome us when they get into 
trouble, and we will rush to their 
help. 


They will borrow money from 
us, if they can do nomore, and, in most 
cases, will never pay it. We get 
nothing but responsibility by the con- 
nexion, and since we have reduced it 
to an almost nominal point, why not 
abandon it honest! P We do not 
mean, it is contended, to go on fight- 
ing the battles of the Colonists, and it 
is only deceiving them to lead them to 
suppose that we shall. Some of them, 
too, have lately shown themselves 
“wayward children ;” and the advice 
we get from Reformers and Pro- 
fessors, pretty similar to that sagely 
given by General Winfield Scott to 
the Federals when the American Civil 
War broke out, is to let them “go in 
peace.” Is it wise or necessary to do 
this? That is the question we desire 
to examine, with such brevity as 
circumstances may allow. 

There is, first of all, a popular error 
with respect to the money our Colonies 
costus. The mostexaggerated notions 
seem to be entertained on the sub- 
ject. It is imagined that they im- 
pose upon the British taxpayer very 
serious sacrifices, and many who 
would cut them off without more ado 
suggest this course under a false im- 
pression of the sort. The annual 
imperial expenditure for our col- 
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onial empire proper, mili and 
civil together, is short of two million 
pounds sterling. This is exclusive of 
our Indian liabilities ; but that great 
dependency may be expected hence- 
forward to pay its entire expenses out 
of its own revenues. So muc at least, 
we gather from Mr. Laing’s recent 
speech. Its finances have been lately 
methodized, and the proper relation 
restored between income and outlay. 
It is only some fresh mutiny, great 
war on the North-west frontier, or 
other serious collapse, which would 
impose eo us an outlay of magni- 
tude ; and these are, to a large ex- 
tent, avoidable evils. Two millions 
sterling form about the twentieth 
pert of the total yearly outlay of the 

ome government, excluding the in- 
terest on the National Debt. It seems 
the ne plus ultra of a model colonial 
system that so extended a dominion 
should be possessed with so small a 
money responsibility. The tendency 
is also to a lessening rather than an 
increasing expenditure, and the colo- 
nists themselves do not complain. 
For all the regular purposes of govern- 
ment they are quite willing to supply 
the funds. What they ask from us 
is the service in emergencies which 
we cannot deny if we are to retain 
any responsible connexion with them 
at all. Thefeeling that they can de- 
pend upon this help is sufficient to 
cause them to maintain and desire the 
connexion ; and the only persons who 
really endanger it are those that un- 
necessarily raise questions whether, 
in events which are entirely im- 
probable, nee would be ready to 
contract fresh debt to preserve any 
particular colony from absorption by 
a foreign power. But it will be ob- 
jected that the estimate of two mil- 
‘lene per annum for the at and 
civil expenses caused by the Colonies 
to the Home country is fallacious, in- 
asmuch as it does not include such 
indirect and occasional outlays as are 
rendered necessary by those very 
ope Troops were lately de- 
spatched at a day’s notice, lest the 
American Government should make 
the “Trent” dispute a casws belli, and 
invade Canada. New Zealand is 
costing an enormous sum, and there 
is nothing to recoup us there. It is 
a sufficient answer with regard to 
some expenditures of this class that 
the Imperial authorities have been 
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too ready to embark in colonial wars, 
and to send out tioops in some in- 
stances When there was no real dan- 
ger. The remedy for such mistakes 

not to cast off the Colonies, but to 
govern them more wisely, and espe- 
Cially the younger ones. It is ad- 
mitted that in New Zealand our own 
follies. and breaches of faith have 
brought our troubles upon us. To 
impute the consequent pecuniary loss 
to the colonial principle, as if inse- 
parable from it, is manifestly unfair. 

‘0 those occasional expenses some 
would add a further large amount 
for the excessive standing army, and 
the enormous navy which, as they 
allege, the necessity of defending 
our Colonies alone forces us to 
maintain. It is very questionable, 
however, whether England could af- 
ford to disband a single regiment if 
all her Colonies and dependencies 
were declared absolutely independent 
to-morrow. Peace-party politicians 
may think otherwise, but it is never- 
theless the general conviction that 
the guardianship of our commerce, 
and the protection of our shores, would 
demand from us, in the present agi- 
tated state of the world, all the ad- 
ditional precautions that have been 
taken in recent years, irrespective al- 
together of colonial exigencies. The 
Colonies have not become more vul- 
nerable, but the Home country has; 
and hence our volunteer system, our 
reconstructed navy, our strivings 
after the best gun and the impene- 
trable iron-plate, our new coast for- 
tifications, and our augmented regu- 
lar army. In reality our dependen- 
cies cost us comparatively little, and 
ought henceforward to cost less, their 
English inhabitants being now almost 
everywhere numerous and strong 
‘enough to meet all domestic demands, 
whether arising from local govern- 
ment, or the irruption of savage tribes 
along their frontiers. To throw this 
responsibility upon them is the only 
sure way of keeping the Home coun- 
try out of expensive and worrying 
struggles. But it is very possible that 
the regular annual cost of the Colonies 
to the Imperial treasury might be 
still further lessened. It is probably 
a fallacy to conclude that they cannot 
be retained otherwise than by lar- 
gesses. Whilst they were weak it 
‘was important to have even a sinall 
money contribution towards their 
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expenses; but there seems no reason 
now why the colonists should not 
themselves pay many of the sums 
voted yearly on their behalf in the 
home Parliament. The essential prin- 
ciple of the bond between them and 
the mother countryis that they should 
be able to depend upon us absolutely 
to guard .them against invasion, and 
as long as that understanding remains 
inviolate, no stringency in making the 
colonists responsible for the expenses 
incurred on their behalf will weaken 
their attachment to the old land. 
They are not fairly chargeable with 
a desire to impose upon the home 
public. The Canadians have been 
recently accused of it, but without 
good grounds. Their slowness in or- 
ganizing a defensive force was entirely 
due to the state of parties in the 
colony which had produced a dead- 
lock, from which they are striving to 
release themselves by a project cred- 
itable to the sagacity and public spirit 
of their leading men. There can be 
little doubt that if the Americans of 
the “ North” attacked the Canadians 
they would rise as one man to repel 
them, and as the Home country is 
well assured that such a sentiment 
exists among them, it is ungracious 
and impolitic to taunt them rashly 
with a dependent spirit. The best 
way we can take of persuading them 
to do the utmost for themselves their 
position permits, is to assure them of 
our generous support in all times of 
national difficulty. And the same 
principle is applicable to other Col- 
onies where the English population is 
sufficiently large and homogeneous to 
act for itself with vigour. 

Our more recent difficulties with 
the Colonies have not arisen from a 
refusal on their part to bear the re- 
sponsibilities of matured existence, 
but generally from a want of care on 
the part of the Colonial Office in pre- 
senting the Home country to them in 
a dictatorial aspect. This, for example, 
more than anything in the proposition 
itself, was the origin of the still uncon- 
cluded controversy respecting the con- 
vict settlement in Western Australia. 


There are persons who make light 
of the opposition of the Victorians to 
that project, and consider that the 
Home Government have only to let 
the movement spend itself, to find no 
eventual resistance to their plans. It 
is quite possible there may be more 
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talk for talk’s sake than fixedness of 
purpose in the clamours of the colon- 
ists. The absurdity of the projects 
mooted with the object of check- 
mating the Executive in England 
seems to show an insincerity and an 
over-actingin the commotion. Western 
Australia is rather an agitator’s topic 
than asource of just cndtal-doetmaal 
indignation. Itis hard to see, indeed, 
how the Melbourne people can pre- 
tend to be in any way injuriously 
affected by a settlement removed from 
them by a vast extent of roadless, 
if not utterly impassable wastes. 
Nevertheless, if the agitation be grow- 
ing—if something like unanimity is 
being reached regarding it, it would 
not be wise in the Government to re- 
main obstinate. Once is enough in 
our history to have lost a valuable 
colony by petty oppression, proudly 
clung to against reason, sound policy, 
and the warnings of the far-sighted. 
When the newspapers which enjoy 
the confidence of the Australians begin 
to speak freely of the slight value 
which connexion with England is to 
the colony, there is a real danger that 
such afeeling may becomeestablished; 
and when that stage has been reached, 
the connexion may be regarded as vir- 
tually at an end. 

An attempt was made by a leading 
journal a short time ago to intimidate 
the Australians, which served to in- 
dicate very strongly what notions 
exist in the quarter referred to with 
respect to the limits of the loyal en- 
durance of the Victorian population. 
The account was given, with great 
circumstantiality, of a plot matured 
by the Ozar of Russia, and ready to 
be put into instant execution at the 
crisis last year when England seemed 
about, in conjunction with France, 
to interfere in behalf of Poland. The 
Emperor Alexander, as the story ran, 
resolved to retaliate upon us by an 
attack at our weakest point. Accord- 
ingly, he got ready a fleet which was 
to sail at a moment’s notice for a ren- 
dezvous in the South-Eastern seas. 
There assembled, the flotilla was to 
bear down upon the Australian Con- 
tinent, and successively attack Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, wrest Van Die- 
men’s Land from us, and pass on to 
New Zealand, to co-operate with our 
sturdy enemies of the bush and the 
pah. “Northern” America was to 
assist her despot-ally; munitions of 
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war were to be had from New York. 
The names of the principal Russian 
ships were given, the extent of their 
armaments, and their strength in 
men. It can never have entered 
into the heads of the revealers of this 
portentous conspiracy that it would 
deter the English people from taking 
the course in Continental politics their 
hearts or their interests dictated. The 
alarm was sounded with the intention 
of showing the colonists that they 
were not beyond the reach of the in- 
vader, and that their dependence on 
the mother country continued, despite 
their rapid advance in material re- 
sources. It is by no means likely 
that this tale will make the Austra- 
lians tractable in the matter of the 
penal settlement. Ifit does not 

its purpose on its face, its improbabi- 
lity istoo great to permit any strong be- 
lief in its truth among the Victorians, 
The colonists know very well that 
however the Home country may be 
dissatisfied with them for any little 
petulance or undutifulness, and what- 
ever the journalistic guides of opinion 
may advance as to the necessity of 
their being prepared to conduct their 
own defence with their own resources, 
against all sorts of enemies soever, at 
the trying moment the entire power 
of England would be employed for 
their protection. They are aware, too, 
that foreign countries do not need to 
be apprized of this, and accordingly 
find it hard to believe that any Euro- 
pean Power will dare to attack them, 
or take much by the effort, if it 
should. 

It is highly probable that a penal 
settlement will have to be established 
elsewhere. Those who prophesied 
years ago that the discontinuance of 
transportation was a mistake have 
seen their prevision justified by 
events. It costs more, after all, to 
keep convicts at home, who, when 
released on ticket of leave commit 
fresh depredations—four or five sepa- 
rate acts of violence or theft, followed 
by as many abortive convictio 
within the period of their origi 
nominal sentence. That terrible 
abuse of the reformatory principle is 
being now remedied, but nothing 
done at home will remove the neceg- 
sity for a new penal colony, to which 
the worst class of prisoners, those re- 
convicted again and again, and eg- 
pecially after hypocritical pretences 
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of repentance, may be transmitted. 
The pertinacity with which the Go- 
vernment cling to the Western Aus- 
tralian settlement in defiance of what, 
at all events, passes for public opinion 
in Victoria, is a strong evidence of 
their feelings as to the probable char- 
acter of that necessity. It would be 
decidedly better, however, to seek a 
locality apart, to which no objection 
could lie from the neighbourhood of 
a well ordered society. When a 
colony reaches the position of Vic- 
toria, it naturally resents the stain 
of the convict’s presence. It would 
cancel that portion of its previous 
history whieh connects it with the 
criminal classes, if it could. It is 
true that the inhabitants of Mel- 
bourne or of Sydney have no title to 
the entire continent; but it cannot be 
denied that a convict settlement at 
any place even possibly reachable 
from either point, or from any point 
where a moral population is likely to 
arise, would be a reproach and a blot. 
For the same reason that the home 
public has heretofore established its 
penal colonies in far-off seas, instead 
of some remote spot on the British 
shores, or some island adjacent, the 
Australians object to give a site for 
the purpose; and, if they continue to 
resist, there would seem to be nothing 
for it but to seek some more eligible 
situation. That sore healed, there is 
no reason why our relations with the 
Australian iene should not remain 
very simple and amicable. Of all our 
Colonies they are, perhaps, the least 
dependent upon us, and the least likely 
to attempt to set up on their own 
account, as an independent nation. 
There is an element in Victoria pro- 
bably hostile to the Crown—that of 
Trish origin, but its influence is not 
on the increase. The stream of Irish 
emigration does not set in that direc- 
tion now, and is not likely to do so 
for a long period to come. Unless 
some fresh gold discoveries should 
alter the condition of affairs, the 
Hibernian Exodus will continue to 
swell the labour market or the mili- 
tary muster-roll of the America 
Republic—and the second genera- 
tion of Australian Irish wil] be much 
less concerned than their fathers 
about the fancied wrongs of weeping 
Erin. We have only to guard against 
interference, and allow the colonists 
freely to work out their own jnstitu- 
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tions according to the republican 
system which, practically, they have 
adopted, and the advantages which 
connexion with them secures to the 
mother country may be enjoyed 
cheaply enough. “ All colonies which 
have flourished in the world,” says 
Alison, “have been nurtured under 
the shelter of republican institutions. 
’ . The colonies of Great Britain 
at this moment, though nominally 
ruled by Queen Victoria are, for the 
most part, self-directed, and where 
the authority of the central govern- 
ment has made itself felt, it has, gene- 
rally, been only to do mischief, and 
weaken the bonds which unite its 
numerous offspring to the parent 
state.” This is a truth which cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the 
public mind. 

Another of our present difficulties 
is the outbreak in New Zealand. 
Perhaps the losses among our troops 
there, and the money spent on the 
attempt, for so far abortive, to sub- 
jugate the Maories, have done more 
than any other event to lend an ap- 
pearance of wisdom to the suggestions 
of those who would rid the Home 
Government of much inconvenient 
responsibility by leaving our country- 
men in the Britain of the South to 
make their own bargain with the 
native race, and stand or fall by their 
honest observance of it, or their own 
proper power to treat it as nought. 
Our protection has unquestionably 
emboldened them to courses wholly 
unjustifiable. Their intrusive con- 
duct has supplied the Maories with 
real grounds of complaint; and since 
the war broke out, their scheme of 
confiscating the lands of the natives 
has embittered and protracted it. 
The origin and course of the con- 
flict are very accurately described in 
a volume by Mr. J. A. Gorse, entitled 
“The Maori King—the Story of our 
Quarrel with the Natives of New 
Zealand.” A strange and interesting 
picture is given in this book of the 
condition of the Maories. Those who 
lead the movement against the colo- 
nists are not rude savages, though 
some of their old habits still cling 
to them. They are poor, but their 
mental attainments are remarkable. 
They have a clear judgment as to 
right and wrong. They are familiar 
with the Bible, especially the Old 
Testament, and so construe its history 
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and apply it to their own condition, 
as to find in it a justification for their 
present resistance. A people so sen- 
sitive, teachable, and versatile, ought 
to have been dealt with kindly, and 
all their ancient ideas of property in 
the soil respected. Instead of this 
they were induced to part with their 
land in a manner more clever than 
creditable. What the Colonial Go- 
vernment purchased at sixpence-half- 
penny an acre, they sold to the Euro- 
pean intrants for half a guinea. The 
native saw that he was unfairly dealt 
with. In consequence of the lowness 
of the price certain compensations 
were promised him, and even of these 
he was cheated. Moreover, when the 
colonists were, prematurely as we now 
find, granted a constitution and the 
rightto govern themselves, the natives 
were kept without its pale. Enact- 
ments seriously affecting them were 
passed behind their backs—a statute, 
among the rest, which they could not 
understand or sympathize with, lay- 
ing the whole district under an inter- 
dict when a criminal was not deliver- 
ed up. The pretence was that the 
natives merited no constitutional re- 
cognition, and had no rights, “ because 
they live in tribes and communities, 
and do not hold their lands in title 
from the Crown’’—they have, there- 
fore, no “ qualification as voters under 
the New Zealand constitution.” It 
is impossible to conceive of any course 
of conduct more foolish than that 
which, in this case, was sanctioned 
by the governor, and, unhappily, en- 
dorsed by the Duke of Newcastle. 
War sprang from it as its natural 
consequence, and a war which the 
natives struggled to avert ; but meet- 
ing with an arrogance that confirmed 
their fears of an impending extermina- 
tion, found no escape from. Even 
since it began to rage they have offer- 
ed peace with as much magnanimity 
as they have displayed in conflict, 
and notwithstanding the numerous 
remnants of savagery and its cruelties 
which cling to them, it would be no 
disgrace either to the colonists or the 
mother country to enter into negotia- 
tions with them. They are so brave 
and united that the choice lies between 
this courseand their extirpation. The 
latter alternative is the dictate of pas- 
sion, and is favoured by the adven- 
turers who hope to carve out lange pes. 
sessions for themselves on the 
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of the primeval forests, at the point of 
thesword. But justice and prudence 
alike plead for a more humane pro- 
ceeding—prudence because it is ob- 
vious that the New Zealand war 
may otherwise drag on for years, 
involving the Home Government in 
enormous expense, and preventing the 
colonists themselves from giving pro- 

r attention to their general affairs. 

t this miserable struggle be brought 
to an end as speedily as possible, and 
then means may be adopted of plac- 
ing the affairs of the colony upon a 
more stable basis, so as; in the event 
of future troubles, to relieve the 
British taxpayer from the burden 
of conflicts he has no share in pro- 
voking. 

Perhaps ere long we shall see the 
proposition made, that all our South- 
eastern dependencies should confede- 
rate together and form a Union for 
the purposes of mutual defence, each 
having its own independent legisla- 
ture and local institutions, but form- 
inga part of a league rendering equally 
unpromising a native rising or a 
Russian descent. England might 
thus be relieved from the necessity 
of sending large bodies of troops to 
New Zealand, and maintaining costly 
garrisons in other contiguous colonies. 
The Australian group of embryo States 
might even have its army and navy, 
subject to the Crown, but supported 
exclusively by the colony, and never 
to be used for other than colonial 
purposes except by the free will of 
the colonists themselves. The mis- 
take made in conceding self-govern- 
ment at too early a stage to New 
Zealand might be thus, to a large 
extent, cured. The neighbouring 
Colonies would not fight its battles. 
except when they were just, or, at all 
events, where there was a prospect of 
speedy success. For the purposes of 
trade, too, such a confederation would 
be important ; and there is no sound 
reason why the home public should 
resist it. 

The English people, indeed, are dis- 
posed to be very tolerant now of 
colonial movements which some years 
ago would have been promptly re- 
sented as covert attacks upon the 
majesty of the Crown. When the 
news atrived that the population of 
the Canadas were talking of such a 
compact as has been hinted at for the 
Australian States, it was received 
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with a creditable candour and gene- 
rosity which have done much already 
to facilitate the project. The general 
spirit of the remarks of the Press was, 
that if the Canadians considered a 
Federation best for their interests, 
they should be encouraged to form it ; 
they know best what is for their ad- 
vantage. The political situation of 
Canada is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting phases of the colonial 
question, and it will be well to ex- 
amine it briefly. For this purpose it 
will be necessary to go back some 
twenty years in colonial history, with 
the help of a lucid statement pub- 
lished recently in an Irish journal by 
a correspondent from Montreal, who 
had the best opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the subject. 
The Union Act, says this writer, was 
passed in 1841. One of its most im- 
portant clauses was that which 
enacted that the number of repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature, from 
Upper and Lower Canada, respect- 
ively, should be equal in both Cham- 
bers. When the measure was under 
discussion, this equality of representa- 
tion was regarded as a boon to Upper 
Canada, whose population was then 
smaller than that of Lower Canada. 
The bill passed through the local and 
Imperial Parliaments, and received 
the Royal assent, without provision for 
alterations that might take place in 
the relative numbers of Upper and 
Lower Canadians. The same number 
of representatives was to sit in Par- 
liament for each portion of the pro- 
vince. This plan worked for some 
years ; but ultimately the Upper Ca- 
nadians became, first equal in numbers 
to the Lower Canadians, and then 
overtopped them. They returned, of 
course, only an equal proportion of 
members to Parliament. Nor was 
this the only grievance. “The Upper 
Canadians declared that, owing to 
the system of taxation in force, three- 
fourths of the income of the province 
was contributed by themselves ;” 
and finally, about ten years ago, 
a demand for “representation by 

pulation” arose in Upper Canada. 
7 this demand, however, all the 
Upper Canadian members did not 
acquiesce. A certain proportion co- 
alesced with the majority of the 
Lower Canadian French members 
(the parti prétre), and constituted 
what was called the Conservative 


party in Parliament. “This party 
governed Canada for several years, 
the Opposition consisting of the ma- 
jority of Upper Canadian members, 
and of a few French representatives, 
suspected by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and designated by their oppo- 
nents as ‘ Rouges.’ But the Rouges, 
though acting in general with the 
Upper Canadian Opposition, would 
never join them on the question of 
‘Representation by population.’ On 
this point the French of both parties 
have been up to the present time 
unanimous ; they would make no 
concession to the Upper Canadian 
demand for an increased number of 
representatives.” “In order,” this 
intelligent writer continues, “to ap- 
preciate the present political situation 
it is necessary to bear strictly in mind 
the state of parties which I have here 
defined. On the one hand were a 
large number of the Lower Canadian 
members, principally French, and a 
minority of the Upper Canadian 
members ; on the other hand, a ma- 
jority of Upper Canadian members, 
nicknamed ‘Grits,’ acting with the 
small party styled ‘ Rouges’ amongst 
the French. The former of these two 
parties was commonly called Conser- 
vatives, and the latter Reformers.” 


“In 1861, when Lord Monck became 
Governor-General, the Conservatives were 
in power, and held office, with an interval 
of a few days, for many years; but in the 
spring of 1862, they were defeated in Par- 
liament by a majority of three, and were 
succeeded by a Ministry composed of Grits 
and. Rouges, the so-called Reform party. 
Acting on the advice of this new Adminis- 
tration, Lord Monck dissolved Parliament 
in the summer of 1862, and when it met 
again in autumn, Ministers found them. 
selves, on a vote of want of confidence, with 


a majority of only three votes. It will be. 


seen from this how evenly parties were di- 
vided in the Legislature representing the 
whole province, whilst in each section of it 
no such equality existed. In Upper Canada 
the Reform party, and in Lower Canada 
the Conservatives, were respectively much 
stronger than their opponents. 

“This majority of three votes, sometimes 
even dwindling to one, enabled the Reform- 
ing or Radical party to drag through the 
Session of 1863; but, though it kept them 
in office, they were unable to direct the 
policy of the country, and in the beginning 
of the Session of 1864 the Administration, 
without having been beaten in Parliament, 
resigned their offices. They were succeeded, 
after a futile attempt at a coalition, by the 
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old Conservative party which had been de- 
feated in 1862. The same men took the 
same places, and again the country found 
itself in the hands of a government like the 
last, powerless either for good orfor evil. The 
Reform party, after an interval of three 
months, moved last June a vote of want of 
confidence in the Ministry, which was car- 
ried by a majority of two. Matters were 
now really at a dead-lock. Both parties 
had had a fair trial, and both parties had 
equally failed in their attempts so to secure 
the confidence of the Legislature as to en- 
able them to carry on the business of the 
country; and as there had been very re- 
cently a dissolution of Parliament, there 
was no reason to expect that another ap- 
peal to the people would materially affect 
the position of any political section of the 
House of Aszembly.” 


This narrative brings us to the 
point at which the advocates of Fed® 
ration come upon the scene. The 
defeat of the Conservative adminis- 
tration showed the parties how even- 
ly they were balanced. It had been 
for years a perfectly fair conflict, and 
this was the result—the practical 
stoppage of all government. What 
was to be done? To dissolve Par- 
liament again would be a mere farce, 
and yet that was the constitutional 
course. Lord Monck, instead of adopt- 
ing it, withheld his consent pend- 
ing an attempt to reconcile the mod- 
erate men of both parties, and in 
order to promote that object indited 
a note to his Executive Council, ear- 
nestly recommending a Coalition Ad- 
ministration, at the same time inti- 
mating that if this effort failed he 
would dissolve again. It was at this 
crisis that the Confederation project 
was rapidly matured by Messrs. 
Brown and Cartier, the leaders of the 
respective parties, who appear to 
have acted towards each her and 
the country in the most loyal and 
self-sacrificing spirit. “During the 
four days,” continues the writer al- 
ready consulted, “that elapsed be- 
tween the defeat of the Ministry and 
the consent of the Governor-General 
to dissolve Parliament, angry passions 
had time ‘to cool, conferences between 
leading statesmen were held, and, to 
the surprise of all Canada, it was an- 
siaasel to both Chambers that a 
coalition had been formed between 
the Upper Canadian majority and the 
Lower Canadian majority—between 
the English Reform party, headed by 
Mr. Brown, and the French Conserv- 


ative party, headed by M. Cartier.” 
The basis of the junction was this :-— 
A propositién to be made to all the 
British North American colonies to 
oe together and constitute a Federal 
nion ; the different States compos- 
ing the Union to be represented 
equally in the Upper House of the 
Federal Parliament, and in the Lower 
House according to their respective 
population. Failing this attempt to 
unite all British North America, the 
principle of it to be applied to the 
two provinces of Canada—* Repre- 
sentation by population” to be con- 
ceded to Upper Canada in the Lower 
House of the Provincial Parliament, 
with a continuation of the existing 
equality in the Upper House. “In 
addition to the Provincial Parliament, 
local Legislatures to be established, 
with considerable powers within their 
‘circles.’ With the object of com- 
pleting and maturing a plan which 
shall embody the new scheme and 
carry it into effect, three of the Upper 
Canadian Reform party have taken 
seats in the Cabinet. The Adminis- 
tration is pledged to submit a measure 
to the Provincial Parliament next 
Session to change the political con- 
stitution in the manner described. 

A number of delegates have been 
assembled at the capital of Prince 
Edward’s Island to discuss the expe- 
diency of uniting all the provinces 
according to the plan suggested by 
the Canadian leaders. It is under- 
stood that this conference was ami- 
cably conducted, that no doubts were 
cast on the bona jides of the origina- 
tors of the project, and that the 
result, when the protocol is published, 
will be found satisfactory. These 
delegates had the alternative scheme 
before them. It was proposed that 
the maritime provinces only should 
confederate together. This idea, how- 
ever, is said, after ample examination 
of the pros and cons, to have been 
abandoned by all parties, and the 
larger and more statesmanlike plan 
endorsed. Eight of the twelve mem- 
bers forming the Canadian Cabinet 
attended the assembly to give expla- 
nations. Thus the Canadian Ministry 
were pledged to it by two-thirds of 
their number; and agreement was 
greatly facilitated, besides, by the 

act that the representatives of the 
populations most largely concerned in 
the plan had put forward no detailed 
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programme of arrangements. All 
they asked, at the present stage, was 
a sanction of the principle. These 
Ministers, moreover, were taken from 
both of the Canadian parties, and 
embodied the principle of a com- 
promise of petty differences, and a 
coalition on defined points. The 
Canadian Cabinet are, in fact, unani- 
mous in favour of Federation. It is 
not to be expected, at the same time, 
that so important a change will be 
permitted to take place without op- 
position from-some quarter. There 
will, infallibly, be an anti-federal 
party developed by the clashing of 
interests that must be expected. The 
national French party, as it is called, 
would prefer the isolation of a repeal 
of the Union between the two Cana- 
dian provinces. It does not appear, 
however, that they are possessed of 
much strength. The Lower Canadians 
of French descent are more likely to 
exhibit a total indifference as to what 
sort of federal bond is constituted so 
long as their domestic institutions 
are not interfered with. The Roman 
Catholic party, indeed, would have 
power to thwart the efforts of the 
federationists ; but it is ae that 
the fact of the Coalition Ministry 
containing the men who possess their 
completest confidence, will prevent 
them from offering opposition. The 
rapid growth of the Protestant inte- 
rest, and the consequent inevitable 
decline of their power under present 
circumstances have rendered them 
reasonable. They feel that they will 
be in quite as good a position under 
a confederation as not. The New 
Brunswickers and Nova Scotians 
appear to have taken "P the matter 
with great warmth, and have given a 
very cordial reception to some hundred 
of the leading members of the Cana- 
dian Legislature, who paid them a 
sort of fraternal and exploratory visit. 
At the convivial meetings which en- 
livened this tour, the coming mar- 
riage of the provinces was every where 
the toast which awakened the high- 
est enthusiasm. The delegates are 
believed to have consented to present 
the proposal of a Union to their re- 
spective legislatures, and to urge its 
adoption upon them. On the 10th of 
October, the present month, a full 
conference of the several provincial 
governments was to have been held 
at Quebec, to consider the project 
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more fully, its principle having been 
considered accepted. The final propo- 
sitions to be submitted to the various 
parliaments were to have been then 
arranged. Thus every step seems 
to have been taken caledatul to 
satisfy all the parties, and secure a 
harmonious discussion of the project. 
If, as the result of such scrupulous 
preliminary arrangements, a Union 
should be effected, there will be no- 
thing in the manner in which it was 
originated to prejudice its successful 
working. The tone of the Charlotte- 
town Convention, and the spirit in 
which the conclusions it was supposed 
to have arrived at were received, may 
be inferred from a skeleton account 
given in the 7Z'oronto Globe, from a 
special correspondent :— 


“The conference of delegates from the 
several provinces to consider the expe- 
diency of uniting under one government 
and legislature certain portions or the whole 
of British North America, has continued its 
deliberations here since the Ist instant. 
The conference meets every morning at ten 
o'clock, and adjourns at three p.m. The 
delegates enjoy the evening in the hospi- 
talities of the citizens. The proceedings of 
the conference are kept entirely secret. Not 
a whisper of what has been going on from 
day to day in the Parliament Buildings has 
reached the public, but from the apparent 
cordiality among the delegates, and the 
confidence with which they assert the great 
advantages of confederation to all the pro- 
vinces, it is assumed that the original pro- 
posal of the maritime provinces is likely to 
be merged in the larger scheme of a confe- 
deration of all British North America. It 
was rumoured that the Canadian gentle- 
men had their closing interview with the 
delegates from the maritime provinces yes- 
terday, having made all the progress in the 
negotiations that could be made in an un- 
official manner, It is also stated that the 
maritime delegates meet to-day finally 
(September 7) to determine whether to go 
on with the original plan, or drop it and 
adopt the Canadian scheme. I am assured 
that, after careful consideration of the 
whole question, the conference came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that the advan- 
tages from confederation to all the colonies 
would be very great, provided the terms of 
alliance could be made satisfactory. The 
maritime delegates, it is said, are to resume 
the consideration of the details of the scheme 
at Halifax, and unless some formidable ob- 
stacle arises, a duly authorized conference 
of the several provincial governments will 
shortly be held at Quebec, to discuss points 
of variance, and, if possible, mature a for- 
mal proposition for submission to the 
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respective parliaments. His Excellency 
Gov. Dundas has given frequent entertain- 
ments, and the several members of the 
Island Government have vied in their efforts 
to do honour to our guests. The Canadian 
deputation have also received their friends 
on board their steamer, the Queen Victoria, 
in a hospitable style, and the citizens of 
Charlottetown are to entertain all the mem- 
bers of the conference, official and unofficial, 
at a grand ball in the Colonial Hall to- 
morrow evening. On Friday the delegation 
cross to Pictou in the Canadian steamer, 
and proceed direct by Turo to Halifax ; 
thence they proceed home via St. John and 
Fredericton.” 


The delegates, in fact, made some- 
thing like a royal progress, being re- 
ceived in every town they passed 
through with loyal and cordial wel- 
comes. Reference has been made 
to the resistance of the French party. 
It will be interesting to mark the 
position which it takes, and how 
completely itsarguments, if any it has, 
are answered by the journals repre- 
senting the predominant sentiment of 
the Canadian populations. L’ Union 
Nationale is the leading Lower Ca- 
nadian “repeal” print ; and in one of 
its latest dissolution articles this 
passage occurred :—“‘ Everyone ad- 
mits that the repeal of the Union 
would give us the independence of 
action that the future of Lower Ca- 
nada requires. Well, we shall have 
it if we continue to strive constitu- 
tionally against Upper Canada, while 
we place her in a position, if she is 
not satisfied, to break the bonds 
which unite us. Firmness and resist- 
ance will triumph over her obstinacy, 
and ending a useless and unhappy 
contest, she will in the end demand 
herself the dissolution of the Union.” 
The Quebec Daily News undertakes 
to reply to those who hold such views, 
and the comment is particularly in- 
structive in its elucidation of the 
politics of the country :— 

“The Union Nationale sees ‘ indepen- 
dence of action’ following a repeal of the 
Union ; and declares that independence will 
be secured by a constant struggle with 
Upper Canada, till she becomes dissatisfied, 
and is willing to break the bonds which 
unite the province. Well, that system or 
policy has been already tried. Upper 
Canada was dissatisfied. Year by year 
she demanded a certain measure, as one of 
justice to her large population. She was 
driven, irritated by constant defeat, by a 
successful opposition. No doubt she would 
have preferred the alternative to withdraw 


from the compact, which the Union repre- 
sented and confirmed. But even with this 
alternative she preferred that some scheme 
should be devised which should preserve 
the Union essentially, while she was relieved 
from the grievance of which she com- 
plained. The policy which the Union 
Nationale advocates, of irritating Upper 
Canada by a persistent opposition to her 
wishes, has been already pushed to its ex- 
tremity. What has this policy effected 
during the past two or three years? There 
has been a constant struggle of party, alter- 
nate defeat, and success to each, general 
elections incurring vast expense, and throw- 
ing the brand of discord amongst the people, 
legislation obstructed, animosity kindled 
and fed, corruption rampant, and public 
faith and confidence in our legislators almost 
forfeited. This is the issue which the 
Union Nationale would perpetuate, and the 
results greatly intensified by prolonged op- 
position, multiplied and increased till they 
eventuated in total confusion and sectional 
hate. We ask the public is the policy of 
which the Union Nationale is the apostle 
and the preacher, they would prefer to 
rule the country, in order that a few bigoted 
visionaries, men of ‘ ideas,’ without useful 
practical application, might gratify their 
vanity and mortify their political opponents. 
The minority of Lower Canada will not be 
a party to such a vicious policy. And the 
Union Nationale may as well, at the outset, 
divest itself of that idea, nor lay that unc- 
tion to itself or to the public.” 

Upper Canada desires no greater 
influence than she is fairly entitled to, 
and does not object to any guarantees 
the Lower Canadians may consider 
necessary for their protection. “The 
principles of Federation” (says the 
Globe), “ though few and easily under- 
stood, are capable of infinite diversity 
in their application. Let the Lower 
Canadians themselves work out those 
details which will ensure to them all 
security, and so long as they do not 
interfere with our local affairs, or de- 
tract from our due share of influence 
in the management of those matters 
which affect us all alike, we will con- 
sent to them. We want to freé our- 
selves—that is the first thing. If 
we wanted to tyrannize over others, 
the desire would naturally take a 
subordinate place ; that we do not, 
and can afford to let the Lower 
Canadians build up against any at- 
tempt of the kind the thickest and 
highest wall they are able.’ The 
movement, in short, seems to be in- 
fluenced by an excellent spirit, against 
which the selfish resistance of a sec- 
tion of the Lower Canadians will be 
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powerless| The Roman Catholic 
party in Upper Canada have held a 
council, and resolved—‘ That this 
meeting regrets that no decided ex- 
pression of opinion has been obtained 
from the Catholic body on the ques- 
tion of a federation of the Canadas, 
or of the British North American 
Provinces; even the Catholic press 
being apparently divided on the sub- 
ject,” and “this meeting, therefore, 
respectfully suggests that a Conven- 
tion of the Irish Catholic freeholders 
and householders of Upper Canada 
should be called together at as early 
a day as possible, before the meeting 
of Parliament, then and there to 
consider how far the mooted schemes 
of Federation may be beneficial or 
otherwise to their interests;’ but 
the opposition likely to come from 
this quarter is not seriously dis- 
cussed by the Canadian pos. 
From the following rational com- 
mentary on those resolutions, which 
also occurs in a Toronto journal, it 
will be seen that a mere sectarian 
agitation is not likely to obtain 
much favour in the colony :—‘* The 


chief difficulty in the way of this 
projected Convention lies in the fact 


that its composition is not in keeping 
with the duties assigned to it. The 
mere fact that a certain three hun- 
dred thousand people come of one 
race and profess one religious creed, 
in no way obliges them all to think 
alike about Federation, or about any 
other political question. There is as 
little sense in calling a Convention of 
a particular religious sect for the pur- 
ose of considering the question of 
ederation,asthere would bein calling 
a convention of stonemasons for the 
same purpose. We do not believe that 
the proposed Convention could crush 
out all differences of opinion among 
Roman Catholics, and compel them 
to accept the decision of the Conven- 
tion as binding upon them—no mat- 
ter’what it might be. If such a thing 
could be done, it would be a most 
improper and undesirable thing. The 
Trish oman Catholics of the country 
have the same right as other -_ 
to think for themselves upon all poli- 
tical questions, and ought to repudiate 
all encroachments upon that right.” 
Before leaving the Canadian ques- 
tion, we may beg the reader’s atten- 
tion to an excellent article in the 
Weekly Globe of September 16th, 
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which incidentally confirms several 
of the positions taken up in a pre- 
vious part of this paper, and shows 
upon what footing the Home Country 
may expect to be able to retain Confe- 
derated Canada among her dependen- 
cies. The print referred to, treating of 
an article in a London Radical paper, 
written in what may be, for brevity’s 
sake, called a Goldwin-Smithian 
sense, Says :— 

“We notice that the London Free Press 
has undertaken the discussion of a question 
which, it seems to us, does not need dis- 
cussing at all, either at present or for some 
time to come. He asks himself whether 
the time may not come—may not have 
come already, indeed—when it will be for 
the interest, both of Great Britain and of 
her North American Colonies, that the 
latter should become ‘ independent.’ Hav- 
ing satisfied himself that it is not ‘ dis- 
loyal’ to discuss such a question, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss it in a way calculated to 
prove the affirmative. Great Britain, he 
says, has, through her organs, told us that 
she could not defend us in the event of a 
war with the United States. In this the 
Free Press is almost convinced, Great Bri- 
tain is right. She is always liable to be 
called upon to fight battles of her own in 
Europe, and requires her men and means 
there to keep up her position among her 
warlike neighbours. The connexion of 
these Colonies with Britain, moreover, it 
is said by the organs of British opinion, 
confers upon her no material advantage. 
Then, too, the British people ‘feel that 
from our position, adjoining a powerful, 
ambitious foreign power, and not too 
friendly at that, we are a source of danger 
and weakness to them.’ Our neighbours, 
we are told, might be led into war, ‘through 
the desire of inflicting a blow on them [the 
British people] by invading us.’ This is 
assumed to be the British side of the case, 
and our cotemporary sees much reason for 
the assumed desire of Britain to cut loose 
from these Provinces. On our side, of 
course, the great difficulty is held to arise 
from the same cause—the danger that the 
Americans would some day allow their hate 
of Britain to induce them to strike a blow 
at us. From these premises the inference 
is drawn that our interests lie in the same 
direction as those of the mother country— 
in the direction of separation.. Our cotem- 
porary then closes by recommending ‘in- 
dependence’ as the ‘ political position’ which 
‘would free us from much of the danger to 
which we are now exposed, and inflict no 
injury upon the mother country.’ As an 
independent nationality, he thinks we 
would be free from the dangers of an Ame- 
rican invasion—inasmuch as the desire of 
territorial extension—which would then 
be the only motive which our neighbours 
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could have for troubling us—would 
‘scarcely tempt them to annex us against 
our will.’ Besides, he is sanguine enough 
to hope that, were Canada an independent 
country, the United States would take the 
position of a ‘ friendly ally’ to us, or if she 
would not, that we could have the benefit 
of ‘the joint protectorate of Great Britain 
and France.’” 


This is a pretty full and clear state- 
ment of the case in favour of an 
abandonment of Canada which has 
been made by writers of more account 
than the essayist of the Free Press. 
The Canadian writer’s rejoinder is 
candid and satisfactory :— 


“Such is our cotemporary’s argument. 
It is a little inconsistent with itself. If we 
may assume correctly that Great Britain 
will not fight for this country while it is 
British territory, surely it is perfectly wild 
to talk of her assuming to stand between 
us and harm when we have become inde- 
pendent. Again, if the Americans are so 
likely to invade our country while it is a 
Britisti#@olony, we have but poor guarantee 
that they will so religiously respect our 
rights when we stand alone. 

“ With all the reasons which present cir- 
cumstances afford for thinking an American 
invasion a most unlikely event, too many 
of our people manage to be very uneasy 
about the matter, and to keep themselves 
in a constant fume over the inadequacy of 
our preparations for hurling back half a 
million of ‘ Yankee’ troops when they come. 
We confess that we cannot contemplate 
without pity the desperate state of mind 
which would possess these people were our 
country once separated from Great Britain, 
and left to rely entirely upon her own 
means of defence in the event of the 
constantly prophesied American invasion. 
These unfounded fears and the mischievous 
outery about invasion which they are con- 
stantly making, are the only practical evils 
which our ‘exposed’ condition now entails. 
In that respect, it is apparent enough that 
we should not be any better were we inde- 
pendent. We should gain nothing to 
counterbalance the manifest disadvantages 
of separation.” 


Then, applying himself to the ques- 


tion of the advisability of separation, 
and the feelings of the people upon 
the subject, he continues :— 


“The inhabitants of these provinces are 
assuredly not anxious to discuss such a 
question. Not one man in ten thousand of 
our people is dissatisfied with British con- 
nexion, On the contrary, we are proud of 
it, and would ‘cling to it, until very, very 
strong reasons existed for giving it up. 
The British people themselves are not so 
noisy in the expression of their loyalty as we 


are. There are a thousand reasons for the 
strong British feelings of our people. The 
British origin of most of us, the pride of 
British greatness which we all entertain, 
and the generous measure of self-govern- 
ment which we enjoy, all contribute to 
make our people practically unanimous in 
their firm adherence to British connexion. 
There may be in the reasons which make 
us so strongly British in our feelings, much 
that comes rather from sentiment than 
from any process of logic. But it is all the 
stronger for that.” 

“Once let us begin the consideration 
of the details consequent upon indepen- 
dence, and we would certainly be over- 
whelmed with contrivances for adding to 
the cost of our governmental machinery. 
One man would want a prince, a court, 
and the attendant grandeur at a grand 
price. Another would press for a stand- 
ing army. A third would urge the 
propriety of buildinga fine navy. A fourth 
would push the absolute necessity of a well- 
paid staff of representatives at various 
foreign capitals. Between these and other 
proposals, involving extra expenses as the 
price of nationality, some would be sure to 
carry, and to entail large burdens upon the 
public. Why should we needlessly rush 
into that? We have not now a single thing 
to gain by ‘ independence’-—why should we 
lose so much to get what we do not want?” 


“ But Great Britain is anxious to set us 
adrift, says our contemporary. Perhaps 
she does, but as yet she has never said so. 
We are not bound, we have no right in- 
deed to accept the assertions of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith and two or three English papers 
on that point. The whole history of the 
colonial policy of Britain is entirely the 
other way. She has for centuries laboured 
at immense cost to build up the greatest 
colonial empire in the world, Her people 
have ever been proud of her possessions in 
every quarter of the globe. The satirist 
who pictured an English man-of-war watch- 
ing the rising of a coral reef in the Pacific 
Ocean, in order that he might plant the 
British flag on the future island, so soon 
as there was opportunity, did not badly hit 
off the national feeling. What right have 
we to infer that all this is changed—that 
the mistress of a hundred colonies has be- 
come disgusted with colonial possessions— 
and that she is eager to cast off the half of 
the North American continent which owns 
her sway? When so wonderful a change 
in British sentiment and British policy does 
take place, assuredly we shall learn it in 
some Official or positive manner. Until we 
do, let us give over discussing a change 
that nobody here desires, and devote our 
energies to the consideration of more prac- 
tical questions. There are before the coun- 
try political questions of an immediate and 
practical interest, of sufficient importance 
to demand our closest attention, and our 
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most earnest consideration. Let us discuss 
these rather than lead away the public 
mind by considering an issue which is not, 
and cannot now be before the country, and 
which may only come up for settlement in 
the days of our grandchildren.” 


The importance of this paragraph 
will excuse its length. It is an epi- 
tome of the answer which we should 
give to the doctrinaries who are push- 
ing on the consideration of a question 
which the Colonists do not desire 
debated. Such a discussion, says the 
same journal, is “entirely uncalled 
for.” It will be our own fault if it 
is raised when Canada has become a 
united State. The “ national feeling” 
is as British as ever, and there is 
need for no stronger bond. 

It has been even suggested that 
when the Federation takes place the 
Canadians might wish to have the 
second son of Queen Victoria as a 
perpetual governor, and if so, their 
relations with the mother country 
would be all the closer. Whether 
that idea, however, gains ground 
among them or not, they will receive 
every encouragement in shaping out 
their future as best suits their in- 
terests and diversities of race and 
customs. England will advise and 
assist, but will not dispute with 
them. She would even yield to their 
views were they less right than they 
appear to be—her amended colonial 
policy being thoroughly liberal ; but 
she is likely tojudgethem well-advised 
in this case, and is not apprehensive 
of losing them when they unite and 
become strong and proud of their 
federal bond. Her security is that 
she lets them have their way. It is 
probable, too, that when Canada is 
thus united, all difficulties with re- 
gard to her defence will vanish, and 
the Home country be, in great part, 
relieved from a serious responsibility. 
With a Colonial Federation in North 
America, self-contained, powerful for 
defence, and its politics in a state of 
repose, and a copy of that league, in 
an altered form to suit the circum- 
stances in the Australasian group of 
dependencies, England will have two 
stalworth sons ready to help her, per- 
haps in a time of need, and not less 
attached to her than in their days of 
childhood, when her hand fed and 
cherished them. Her hard and skilled 
workers, and many of her best think- 
ers will continually recruit their ranks, 
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and infuse into colonial society an 
esteem for the parent state. A Feder- 
ation is no new idea in Australia. It 
has been mooted in the Victorian 
journals, and has engaged the atten- 
tion ofmany very wise and thoughtful 
men. 

Those arrangements effected, Eng- 
land would have leisure and greater 
resources to attend to her younger 
Colonies, which offer homes for her 
most enterprising youth and profits 
for her traders. We have much to do 
in developing the resources of Africa. 
British Columbia is a great country, in 
its early infancy, which needs our care. 
New spots in the world’s wastes will 
also be taken up by our people, and 
we cannot refuse to accept the gifts 
of territory they bring. It is the ad- 
ministration of these younger Colonies 
that will be difficult, and cause ex- 
pense. To see that it be conducted 
economically and effectively is a pub- 
lic duty, but it cannot be evaded. 
This responsibility is incident to a 
great Power with a busy people, 
cooped up in a narrow space, and 
ever seeking an outlet. It is the 
“mission” of England to plant Colo- 
nies ; it will be her disgrace if they 
are not planted legitimately, and 
governed, as long as their government 
is in her hands, wisely. We do not 
want them for the sake of additional 
territory ; we hardly want them now 
for the purpose of increasing our 
trade : we need them most as new 
fields for the enterprise of our popu- 
lation, which will always have a ten- 
dency to a surplus only to be thus 
kept down. Such dependencies, how- 
ever, if they are to be so called, as 
we have cut out of China with the 
sword, and seem about to secure by 
the same means in Japan, only bring 
us confusion and disappointment. 
They are commonly the work of a few 
selfish persons, who, for their own 
aggran izement, foment wars and in- 
volve the Home country in endless 
complications and outlays. The pos- 
session of a port, or ports, at which 
we can freely and securely trade, is 
quite enough in those cases : to ascend 
huge rivers into an untravelled in- 
terior, and attempt to subjugate 
native hordes, in order to increase 
our trading connexion, is the madness 
of an unbridled cupidity, which some 
day or other must bring us to grief. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


A FRIEND ARISES. 


Ar the top of the great staircase I 
was glad to see the friendly face of 
Mary Quince, who stood, candle in 
hand, greeting us with many little 
courtesies, and a very haggard and 
pallid smile. 

“Very welcome, Miss, 
your’re very well.” 

* All well, and you are well, Mary ? 
and oh! tell us quickly, how is Uncle 
Silas.” 

“We thought he was gone, Miss, 
this morning, but doing fairly now ; 
Doctor says in a trance like. I was 
helping old Wyatt most of the day, and 
was there when Doctor blooded him, 
an’ he spoke at last ; but he must be 
awful weak, he took a deal o’ blood 
from his arm, Miss. I held the basin.” 

“ And he’s better—decidedly bet- 
ter,” I asked. 

“Well he’s better, Doctor says ; 
he talked some, and Doctor says if 
he goes off asleep again, and be- 
gins a snoring like he did before, 
we're to loose the bandage, and let 
him bleed till he comes to his self 

ain ; which, it seems to me and 

yatt, is the same thing a’most 
as saying he’s to be killed off-hand, 
for I don’t believe he has a drop to 
spare, as you'll say likewise, Miss, if 
you'll please look in the basin.” 

This was not.an invitation with 
which I cared to comply. I thought 
I was going to faint. I sat on the 
stairs and a a little water, and 
Quince sprinkled a little in my face, 
and my strength returned. 

Milly must have felt her father’s 
danger more than I, for she was 
affectionate, and loved him from 
habit and relation, although he was 
not kind to her. But I was more 
nervous and more impetuous, and my 
feelings both stimulated and over- 
powered me more easily. The mo- 
ment I was able to stand I said— 
thinking of nothing but the oneidea— 

“We must see him—come, Milly.” 
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I entered his sitting room ; a com- 
mon dipt candle hanging like the 
tower of Pisa all to one side, with a 
dim, long wick, in a greasy candle- 
stick protaned the table of the fasti- 
dious invalid. The light was little 
better than darkness, and I crossed 
the room swiftly, still transfixed by 
the one idea of seeing my uncle. 

His bed-room door, beside the fire- 
place, stood partly open, and I looked 
in. 

Old Wyatt, a white, high-cauled 
ghost, was pottering in her slippers 
in the shadow at the far side of the 
bed. The doctor, a stout little bald 
man, with a paunch and a big bunch 
of seals, stood with his back to the 
fire-place, which*corresponded with 
that in the next room, eyeing his pa- 
tient through the curtains of the bed 
with a listless sort of importance. 

The head of the large four-poster 
rested against the opposite wall. Its 
foot was presented toward the fire- 
place ; but the curtains at the side, 
which alone I could see from my 
position, were closed. 

The little Doctor knew me, and 
thinking me, I suppose, a person of 
consequence, removed his hands from 
behind him, suffering the skirts of his 
coat to fall forward, and with great 
celerity and gravity made mea low but 
important bow ; then choosing more 
particularly to make my acquaint- 
ance he further advanced, and with 
another reverence he introduced him- 
self as Doctor Jolks, in a murmured 
diapason. He bowed me back again 
into my uncle’s study, and the light 
of old Wyatt's dreadful candle. 

Doctor Jolks was suave and pomp- 
ous. I longed for a fussy practi- 
tioner who would have got over the 
ground in half the time. 

“Coma, madam, coma. Miss Ru- 
thyn, your uncle, I may tell you, has 
been in a very critical state ; highly 
so. Coma of the most obstinate — 
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He would have sunk—he must have 
gone, in fact, had I not resorted to 
a very extreme remedy, and bled him 
freely, which happily told precisely 
as we could have wished. A wonder- 
ful constitution—a marvellous con- 
stitution—prodigious nervous fibre ; 
the greatest pity in the world he 
won’t give himself fair play. His 
habits, you know, are quite, I may 
say, destructive. We do our best— 
we do all we can, but if the patient 
won't co-operate it can’t possibly end 
satisfactorily.” 

And Jolks accompanied this with 
an awful shrug. 

“Ts there anything ? do you think 
change of air? What an awful com- 
plaint it is!’ I exclaimed. 

He smiled mysteriously looking 
— and shook his head undertaker- 

ike, 

“Why, we can hardly call it a com- 
ees, Miss Ruthyn. I look upon it 

e has been poisoned—he has had, you 
understand me,” he pursued observ- 
ing my startled look, “ an over-dose of 
opium ; you know he takes opium 
habitually, he takes it in laudanum, 
he takes it in water, and most dan- 

erous of all, he takes it solid, in 
ozenges. I’ve known people take it 
moderately—I’ve known people take 
it to excess ; but they all were parti- 
cular as to measure, and that is ex- 
actly the point I’ve tried to impress 
upon him. The habit, of course, you 
understand, is formed—there’s no up- 
rooting that ; but he won’t measure— 
he goes by the eye and by sensation, 
which, I need not tell you, Miss Ru- 
thyn, is going by chance ; and opium, 
as no doubt you are aware, is strictly 
@ poison ; a poison, no doubt, which 
habit will enable you to partake of, 
I may say, in considerable quantities 
without fatal consequences, but still 
@ poison ; and to exhibit a poison so, 
is, I need scarcely tell you, to trifle 
with death. He has been so threat- 
ened, and for a time he changes his 
haphazard mode of dealing with it, 
and then returns ; he may escape, of 
course, that is posstble, but he may 
any day overdo the thing. I don't 
think the present crisis will result 
seriously. I am very glad, indepen- 
dently of the honour of making your 
uaintance, Miss Ruthyn, that you 
and your cousin have returned ; for, 
however zealous, I fear the servants 
are deficient in intelligence ; and as 
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in the event of a recurrence of the 
symptoms—which, however, is not 
probable—I would beg to inform you 
of their nature, and how exactly best 
to deal with them.” 

So upon these points he delivered 
us a pompous little lecture, and beg- 
ged that either Milly or I would re- 
main in the room with the patient 
until his return at two or three o’clock 
in the morning ; a reappearance of 
the coma “might be very bad indeed.” 

Of course Milly and I did as we 
were directed. We sat by the fire, 
scarcely daring to whisper. Uncle 
Silas, about whom a new and dread- 
ful suspicion began to haunt me, lay 
still and motionless, as if he were 
actually dead. 

be Had he attempted to poison him- 
self ?” 

If he believed his position to be as 
desperate as Lady Knollys had de- 
scribed it, was this, after all, improb- 
able? There were strange wild 
theories, I had been told, mixed up 
in his religion. 

Sometimes, at an hour’s interval, 
a sign of life would come—a moan 
from that tall sheeted figure in the 
bed—a moan and a pattering of the 
lips. Was it prayer—what was it } 
who could guess what thoughts were 
passing behind that white-filleted 
forehead. 

I had peeped at him, a white cloth 
steeped in vinegar and water was 
folded round his head ; his great eyes 
were closed, so were his marble lips ; 
his figure, straight, thin, and long, 
dressed in a white dressing-gown, 
looked like a corpse “ laid out” in the 
bed ; his gaunt bandaged arm lay 
outside the sheet that covered his 
body. 

With this awful image of death we 
kept our vigil, until poor Milly grew 
so sleepy thatold Wyatt proposed that 
she should take her place and watch 
with me. 

Little as I liked the crone with the 
high-cauled cap, she would, at all 
events, keep awake, which Milly 
could not. And so at one o’clock this 
new arrangement began. 

“Mr. Dudley Ruthyn is not at 
home?” I whispered to old Wyatt. 

“ He went away wi’ himself yester- 
night, to Cloperton, Miss, to see 
the wrestling ; it was to come off this 
morning.” 

“ Was he sent for ?” 
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“Not he.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ He would na’ leave the sport for 
this, ’m thinking,” and the old wo- 
man grinned uglily. 

“ When is he to return ?” 

“When he wants more money.” 

So we grew silent, and again I 
thought of suicide, and of the un- 
happy old man, who just then whis- 
pered a sentence or two to himself 
with a sigh. 

For the next hour he had been 
quite silent, and old Wyatt informed 
me that she must go down for can- 
dles. Ours were already burnt down 
to the sockets. 

“There’s a candle in the next 
room,” I suggested, hating the idea 
of being left alone with the patient. 

“Hoot! miss. I dare na’ set a 
candle but wax in his presence,” 
whispered the old woman scornfully. 

“1 think if we were to stir the fire, 
and put on a little more coal, we 
should have a great deal of light.” 

“ He’ll ha’ the candles,” said Dame 
Wyatt, doggedly; and she tottered 
from the chamber, muttering to her- 
self ; and I heard her take her candle 
from the next room and depart, shut- 
ting the outer door after her. 

Here was I then alone, but for this 
unearthly companion, whom I feared 
inexpressibly, at two o’clock, in the 
vast old house of Bartram. 

I stirred the fire. It was low, and 
would not blaze. I stood up, and with 
my hand on the mantle-piece, endeav- 
oured to think of cheerful things. But 
it was a struggle against wind and 
tide—vain ; and so [ drifted away 
into haunted regions. 

Uncle Silas was perfectly still. I 
would not suffer myself to think of 
the number of dark rooms and pas- 
sages which now separated me from 
the other living tenants of the house. 
I awaited with a false composure the 
return of old Wyatt. 

Over the mantelpiece was a look- 
ing-glass. At another time this might 
have helped to entertain my solitary 
moments, but now I did not like to 
venture a peep. A small thick Bible 
lay on the chimneypiece, and leaning 
it’s back against the mirror, I began 
to read in it with a mind as atten- 
tively directed as I could. While so 
engaged in turning over the leaves, I 
lighted upon two or three odd-looking 
papers, which had been folded into it. 
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One was a broad printed thing, with 
names and dates written into blank 
spaces, and was about the size of a 
quarter of a yard of very broad ribbon. 
The others were mere scraps, with 
“Dudley Ruthyn,” penned in my cou- 
sin’s vulgar round-hand at the foot. 
While I folded and replaced these I 
really don’t know what caused me to 
fancy that something was moving be- 
hind me, as I stood with my back 
toward the bed. I do not recollect an 
sound whatever; but instinctively 
glanced into the mirror, and my eyes 
were instantly fixed by what I saw. 

The figure of Uncle Silas rose up, 
and dressed in a long white mornin 
gown, slid over the end of the bed, an 
with two or three swift noiseless steps, 
stood behind me, with a death-like 
scowl and a simper. Preternaturally 
tall and thin, he stood for a moment 
almost touching me, with the white 
bandage pinned across his forehead, 
his bandaged arm stiffly by his side, 
and diving over my shoulder, with 
his long thin hand he snatched the 
Bible, and whispered over my head— 

“The serpent beguiled her and she 
did eat ;” and aftera momentary pause 
he glided to the farthest window, an 
appeared to look out upon the mid- 
night prospect. 

It was cold, but he did not seem 
to feel it. With the same inflexible 
scowl and smile, he continued to look 
out for several minutes, and then with 
a great sigh, he sat down on the side 
of his bed, his face immovably turned 
toward me, with the same painful 
look. 

It seemed to me an hour before old 
Wyatt came back; and never was lover 
made happier at sight of his mistress 
than I to behold that withered crone. 

You may be sure I did not prolong 
my watch. There was now plainly 
no risk of my uncle’s relapsing into 
lethargy. I had a long hysterical fit 
of weeping when I got into my room, 
with honest Mary Quince by my side, 

Whenever I closed my eyes, the 
face of Uncle Silas was before me, as 
I had seen it reflected in the glass, 
The sorceries of Bartram were enve- 
loping me once more. 

Next morning the doctor said he 
was quite out of danger, but ve 
weak. Milly and I saw him; pe | 
again in our afternoon walk we met 
the Doctor marching under the trees 
in the direction of the Windmill Wood. 

34 
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“Going down to see that poor girl 
there ?” he said, when he had made 
his salutation, prodding with his 
levelled stick in the direction. 
“Hawke, or Hawkes, I think.” 

“Beauty ’s sick, Maud,” exclaimed 
Milly. 

“Hawkes she is upon my dis- 
pues list. Yes,” said the doctor, 
ooking into his little note-book— 
“ Hawkes.” 

“ And what is her complaint ?” 

“ Rheumatic fever.” 

* Not infectious?” 

“Not the least—no more, as we 
say, Miss Ruthyn, than a broken 
leg,” and he laughed obligingly. 

So soon as the doctor had departed, 
Milly and I agreed to follow to 
Hawkes’ cottage and inquire more 
particularly how she was. To say 
truth, I am afraid it was rather for 
the sake of giving our walk a pur- 
pose and a point of termination, than 
for ay very charitable interest we 

ight have felt in the patient. 

ver the inequalities of the upland 
slope, clumped with trees, we reached 
the gabled cottage, with its neglected 
little farm-yard. A rheumatic old 
woman was the only attendant ; and, 
having turned her ear in an attitude 
of attention, which induced us in 
oy exalted keys to inquire how 
fleg was, she informed us in very 
loud tones that she had long lost her 
hearing, and was perfectly deaf. And 
added osttentily— 

“When the man comes in ’appen 
he’ll tell ye what ye want.” 

Through the door of a small room 
at the further end of that in which 
we were, we could see a portion of 
the scanty apartment of the pa- 
tient, and hear her moans and the 
doctor’s voice. 

“We'll see him, Milly, when he 
comes out. Let us wait Sasa 

So we stood upon the door-stone 
awaiting him. The sounds of suffering 
had moved my compassion and in- 
terested us for the sick girl. 

“ Blest if here isn’t Pegtop,” said 
Milly. 

And the weather-stained red coat, 
the swarthy, forbidding face and 
sooty locks of old Hawkes loomed in 
sight, as he stumped, steadying him- 
self with his stick, over the uneven 


net of the yard. He touched 
i a ee to me ; but did not 
seem to like our being where we 
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were, for he looked surlily, and 
scratched his head under his wide- 
awake. 

“Your daughter is very ill, I’m 
afraid,” said I. 

“ Ay—she’ll be costin’ me a hand- 
ful, like her mother did,” said Pegtop. 

“T hope her room is comfortable, 
poor thing.” 

“ Ay, that’s it; she be comfortable 
enough, I warrant—more nor I. It 
be all Meg, and nout o’ Dickon.” 

“When did her illness commence ?” 
I asked. 

“Day the mare wor shod—Satur- 
day. talked a bit wi’ the workus 
folk, but they won’t gi’e nout—dang 
’em—an’ how be J todo’t? It be 
al’ays hard bread wi’ Silas, an’ a 
deal harder now she’s ta’en them 
pains. I won’t stan’ it much longer. 
Gammon! If she keeps on that way 
T'll just cut. See how the workus 
fellahs ’ill like that /” 

“The doctor gives his services for 
nothing,” I said. 

“ An’ does nothin’, bless him! ha, 
ha. No more nor that old deaf 
gammon there that costs me three 
tizzies a week, and haint worth a 
haporth—no more nor Meg there, 
that’s making all she can o’ them 
pains. They be all a foolin’ o’ me, 
an’ thinks I don’t know’t. Hey? 
we'll see.” 

All this time he was cutting a bit 
of tebacco into shreds on the window- 
stone. 

‘“‘A workin’ man be same as a hoss ; 
if he baint cared, he can’t work. ’Tis- 
n’tin him,” and with these words, hav- 
ing by this time stuffed his pipe with 
tobacco, he poked the deaf lady, who 
was pattering about with her back to- 
ward him, rather viciously with the 
point of his stick, and signed foralight. 

“Tt baint in him, you can’t git it 
out o’ ’im, no more nor ye'll draw 
smoke out 0’ this,” and he raised his 
pipe an inch or two, with his thumb 
on the bowl, “without backy and 
fire. "Tisn’t in it.” 

“‘ Maybe I can be of some use ?” I 
said, thinking. 

“ Maybe,” he rejoined. 

By this time he received from the 
old deaf Abigail a flaming roll of 
brown paper, and, touching his hat 
to me, he withdrew, lighting his pipe 
and sending up little white puffs, like 
the salute of a Sepertns Se 

So he did not care to hear how his 
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daughter was, and had only come 
here to light his pipe ! 

Just then the doctor emerged. 

“We have been we to oT — 

our poor patient is to-day ?” I said. 
me leer ill, indeed, and utterly 
neglected, I fear. If she were equal 
to it—but she’s not—I think she 
ought to be removed to the hospital 
immediately.” 

“That poor old woman is quite deaf, 
and the man is so surly and selfish! 
Could you recommend a nurse who 
would stay here till she’s better? I 
will pay her with pleasure, and any 
thing you think might be good for 
the poor girl.” 

So this was settled on the spot. 
Doctor Jolks was kind, like most men 
of his calling, and undertook to send 
the nurse from Feltram with a few 
comforts for the patient; and he 
called LDickon to the yard gate, and 
I suppose told him of thearrangement; 
and Milly and I went to the poor girl’s 
door and asked, ‘‘May we come in !” 

There was no answer. So with the 
conventional construction of silence, 
we entered. Her looks showed how 
ill she was. We adjusted her bed- 
clothes, and darkened the room, and 
did what we could for her—-noting, 
beside, what her comforts chiefly re- 
quired. She did not answer an 

uestions. She did not thank us. 
should almost have fancied that she 
had not perceived our presence, had 
I not observed her dark, sunken eyes 
once or twice turned up towards my 
face, with a dismal look of wonder 
and inquiry. 

The girl was very ill, and we went 
a day to see her. Sometimes she 
would answer our questions—some- 
times not. Thoughtful, observant, 
surly, she seemed ; and as people like 
to be thanked, I sometimes wonder 
that we continued to throw our bread 
upon these ungrateful waters. Milly 
was specially impatient under this 
treatment, and protested against it, 
and finally refused to accompany me 
into poor Beauty’s bed-room. 

“1 think, my good Meg,” said I 
one day, as I stood by her bed—she 
was now recovering with the sure re- 
ascent of youth—“ that you ought to 
thank Miss Milly.” 

“Tl not thank her,” said Beauty, 


doggedly. 
‘Very well, Meg; I only thought 
T'd ask you, for I think you ought,” 
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As I spoke, she very gently took 
just the tip of my finger, which hung 
close to her coverlet, in her fingers, 
and drew it beneath; and before I was 
aware, burying her head inthe clothes, 
she suddenly clasped my hand in 
both hers to her lips, and kissed it 

assionately, again and again, sob- 
ing. I felt her tears. 

I tried to withdraw my hand, but 
she held it with an angry pull, con- 
as to a kiss it. 

** Do you wish to say anything, m 
poor Meg?” I asked. a 

“ Nout, Miss,” she sobbed gently ; 
and she continued to kiss my hand 
and weep. But suddenly she said, 
“T won't thank Milly, for it’s a’ you ; 
it baint her, she hadn’t the thought— 
no, no, it’s a’ you, Miss. I cried 
hearty in the dark last night, thinkin’ 
o’ the apples, and the way I knocked 
them awa’ wi’ a pur o’ my foot, the 
day father rapped me ower the head 
wi his stick ; it was kind o’ you and 
very bad o’ me. I wish you'd beat, 
me, Miss; ye’re better to me than 
father or mother—better to me than 
a’; an’ I wish I could die for you 
Miss, for I’m not fit to look at you.” 

I was surprised.. I began to cry. 
I could have hugged poor Meg. 

I did not know her history. I have 
never learned it since. She used to 
talk with the most utter self-abase- 
ment before me. It was no religious 
feeling—it was a kind of expression of 
her love and worship of me—all the 
more strange that she was naturally 
very proud. There was nothing she 
would not have borne from me except 
the slightest suspicion of her entire 
devotion to me, or that she could in 
the most trifling way wrong or de- 
ceive me. 

IT am not young now. I have had 
my sorrows, and with them all that 
wealth, virtually unlimited, can com- 
mand; and through the retrospect 
a few bright and pure lights quiver 
along my life’s dark stream—dark, 
but for them; and these are shed, 
not by the splendour of a splendid 
fortune, but by two or three of the 
simplest and kindest remembrances, 
such as the poorest and homeliest life 
may count up, and beside which, in 
the quiet hours of memory, all arti- 
ficial triumphs pale and disappear, 
for they are never quenched by time 
or distance, being founded on the 
affections, and so far, heavenly. 
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A CHAPTER-FULL OF LOVERS, 


WE had about this time a pleasant 
and quite unexpected visit from Lord 
Ilbury. He had come to pay his re- 
spects, understanding that my Uncle 
Silas was sufficiently recovered to see 
visiters. “And I think I'll run up 
stairs first, and see him, if he admits 
me, and then I have ever so long a 
message from my Sister Mary for 
ou and Miss Millicent ; but I had 

tter dispose of my business first— 
don’t you think so?—and I shall re- 
turn in a few minutes.” 

And as he spoke, our tremulous old 
butler returned to say that Uncle 
Silas would be happy tosee him. So 
he departed ; and you can’t think how 

leasant our homely sitting-room 
ooked with his hat and stick in it— 
guarantees of his return. 

“Do you think, Milly, he is going 
to speak about the timber, you know, 
that Cousin Knollys spoke of? I do 
hope not.” 


“So do I,” said Milly. “I wish 


he'd stayed a bit longer with us first ; 


for if he does, father will sure to turn 
him out o’ doors, and we'll see no 
more of him.” 

“Exactly, my dear Milly ; and he’s 
so pleasant and good-natured.” 

“ And he likes you awful well, he 
does.” 

“T’m sure he likes us both equally, 
Milly ; he talked a great deal to you at 
Elverston, and used toask you so often 
to sing those two pretty Lancashire 
ballads,” I said; “Lut you know 
when you were at your controversies 
and religious exercises in the window, 
with that pillar of the church, the 
Rev. Spriggs Biddlepen—” 

“ Getawa’ wi’ yournonsense, Maud ; 
how could I help answering when he 
dodged me upand down my Testament 
and catechism ?!—an’ I’ most hate him, 
I tell you, you and Cousin Knollys, 
you're sich fools, 1 do. And what- 
ever you say, the lord likes you un- 
common, and well you know it, ye 
hussy.” 

“T know no such thing; and you 
don’t think it, you hussy; and I really 
don’t care who likes me or who 
doesn't, except my relations ; and I 
make the lord a present to you, if 
you'll have him.” 


In this strain were we talking when 
he re-entered the room, a little sooner 
than we had expected to see him. 

Milly, who you are to recollect, was 
only in process of reformation, and 
still retained something of the Derby- 
shire dairymaid, gave me a little clan- 
destine pinch on the arm just as he 
made his appearance. 

“*T just refused a present from her,” 
said odious Milly, in answer to his 
inquiring look, “ because I knew she 
could not spare it.” 

The effect of all this was that I 
blushed one of my overpowering 
blushes. People told me they became 
me very much; I hope so, for the 
misfortune was frequent ; and I think 
nature owed me that compensation. 

“Tt places you both in a most 
becoming light,” said Lord Ilbury, 
quiteinnocently. “I really don’t know 
which most to admire—the generosity 
of the offer or of the refusal.” 

“Well, it was kind, if you but 
knew. I’m ’most tempted to tell 
him,” said Milly. 

I checked her with a really angry 
look, and said “ perhaps you have not 
observed it ; but I really think, for a 
sensible person, my Cousin Milly here 
talks more nonsense than any twenty 
other girls.” 

“ A twenty-girl power! That’s an 
immense compliment. I’ve the great- 
est respect for nonsense, I owe it so 
much ; and I really think if nonsense 
were banished, the earth would grow 
insupportable.” 

“Thank you, Lord Ilbury,” said 
Milly, who had grown quite easy in 
his company during our long visit at 
Elverston; “and I tell you, Miss 
Maud, if you grow saucy, I'll accept 
your present, and what will you say 
then ?” 

“T really don’t know ; but just now 
I want to ask Lord Ilbury how he 
thinks my uncle looks; neither I nor 
Milly have seen him since his ill- 
ness.” 

“ Very much weaker, I think ; but 
he may be gaining strength. Still, as 
my business was not quite pleasant 
I thought it better to postpone it, and 
if you think it would be right, I'll 
write to Doctor Bryerly to ask him 
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to postpone the discussion for a little 
time.” 

I at once assented and thanked 
him. Indeed if I had had my way, the 
subject should never have been men- 
tioned, I felt.so hard-hearted and ra- 
pacious ; but Lord Ilbury explained 
that the trustees were constrained at 
this period, by the provisions of the 
will, and that I really had no power 
to release them; and I hoped that 
Uncle Silas also, understood all this. 

“And now,” said he, “we've re- 
turned to Grange, my sister and I, 
and it is nearer than Elverston, so that 
we are really neighbours ; and Mary 
wants Lady Baciee to fix a time—she 
owes us a visit, you know—and you 
really must come at the same time ; 
it will be so very pleasant, the same 
party exactly meeting in a new scene ; 
and we have not half explored our 
neighbourhood ; and I’ve got down all 
those Spanish engravings I told you 
of, and the Venetian missals, and all 
the rest. I think I remember very 


accurately the things you were most 
interested by, and they’re all there ; 
and really you must promise, you and 
Miss Millicent Ruthyn. And I forgot to 


mention—you know you complained 
that you wereill supplied with books,so 
Mary thought you wouid allow her to 
share her supply—they are the new 
books, you know—and when you have 
read yours, you and she can ex- 
change.” 

What girl was ever quite frank 
about her likings? I don’t think I 
was more of acheat than others ; but 
I never could tell of myself. It is 
quite true that this duplicity and re- 
serve seldom deceives. Our hypocri- 
sies are forced upon some of our sex 
by the acuteness and vigilance of all 
in this field of inquiry ; but if we are 
sly we are also lynx-eyed, capital de- 
tectives, most ingenious in fitting 
together the bits and dovetails of a 
cumulative case ; and in those affairs 
of love and liking, have a terrible 
exploratory instinct, and so, for the 
most part, when detected, we are 
found out not only to be in love, but 
to be rogues moreover. 

Lady Mary was very kind ; but had 
Lady Mary of her own mere motion 
taken all this trouble ? Was there no 
more energetic influence at the bot- 
tom of that welcome chest of books, 
which arrived only half an hour 
later? The circulating library of 
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those days was not the epidemic and 
ubiquitous influence to which it has 
grown ; and there were many places 
where it could not find you out. 

Altogether that evening Bartram 
had acquired a peculiar beauty—a 
bright and mellow glow, in which, 
even its gate-posts and wheel-barrow 
were interesting; and next day came a 
little cloud—Dudley appeared. 

“You may be sure he wantsmoney,” 
said Milly. ‘He and father had 
words this morning.” 

He took a chair at our luncheon, 
found fault with every thing in his 
own laconic dialect, eat a good deal 
notwithstanding, and was sulky, and 
with Milly, a To me on the 
contrary, when Milly went into the 
hall, he was mild and whimpering, 
and disposed to be confidential. 

“There’s the governor says he 
hasn’ta bob! Danged if I know how 
an old fellah in his bedroom muddles 
away money at that rate. I don’t 
suppose he thinks I can git along 
without tin, and he knows them 
trustees won't gie me a tizzy till 
they gets what they calls an opinion 
—dang’em! Bryerly says he doubts 
it must all go under settlement. 
They'll settle me nicely if they do; 
and governor knows all about it, 
and won't gie me a danged brass 
farthin’, an’ me wi’ bills to pay 
an’ lawyers—dang ’em—vwriting let- 
ters. He knows summat o’ that his- 
self, does governor; and he might 
hw consideration a bit for his own 
flesh and blood, 7 say. But he never 
does nout for none but hisself. Ill 
sell his books and his jewels next fit 
he takes—that’s how I’1l fit him.” 

Thisamiable young man, glowering, 
with his elbows on the table and his 
fingers in his great whiskers, followed 
his homily, where clergymen append 
the blessing with a muttered variety 
of very different matter. 

“* Now Maud,” said he pathetically, 
leaning back suddenly in his chair, 
with all his conscious beauty and mis- 
fortunes in his face ; “is not it hard 
lines }” 

I thought the appeal was going to 
shape itself into an application for 
money ; but it did not. 

“T never know’d a reel beauty— 
first-chop, of course, I mean—that 
wasn’t kind along of it, and I'm a 
fellah as can’t git along without 
sympathy—that’s why I say it—an’ 
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isn’t it hard lines ? Now,say it’s hard 
lines—baint it, Maud?” 

I did not know exactly what hard 
lines meant, but I said— 

“TI suppose it is very disagreeable.” 

And with this concession, not caring 
to hear any more in the same vein, I 
rose, intending to take my depar- 
ture. 

“ Now, that’s jest it. I know ye’d 
say it, Maud. Ye’re a kind lass—ye 
be—’tis in yer pretty face. I like ye 
awful, I do—there’s not a handsomer 
lass in Liverpool nor Lunnon itself— 
no where.” 

He had seized my hand, and try- 
ing to place his arm about my waist, 
essayed that salute which I had so 
narrowly escaped on my first intro- 
duction. 

“ Don’t, sir,” I exclaimed in high 
indignation, escaping at the same 
moment from his grasp. 

“No offence, lass; no harm, Maud; 
you must not be so shy—we’re cousins, 

e know—an’ I wouldn’t hurt ye, 
faud, no more nor I’d knock my 
head off. I wouldn't.” 

I did not wait to hear the rest of 
his tender protestations; but, without 
showing how nervous I was, I glided 
out of the room quietly, making an 
orderly retreat, the more meritorious 
as I heard him call after me persua- 
sively — 

“Come back, Maud. What are ye 
afeard on, lass? Come back, I say— 
do now ; there’s a good wench.” 

As Milly and I were taking our 
walk that day, in the direction of the 
Windmill Wood, to which, in conse- 
quence perhaps of some secret order, 
we had now free access, we saw Beau- 
ty, for the first time since her illness, 
in the little yard, throwing grain to 
the poultry. 

“How do you find yourself to-day, 
Meg? I am very glad to see you able 
to be about again; but I hope it is 
not too soon.” 

We were standing at the barred 
gate of the little enclosure, and quite 
close to Meg, who, however, did not 
choose to raise her head ; but, con- 
tinuing to shower her grain and po- 
tato skins among her hens and chick- 
ens, said in a low tone 

“Father baint in sight? Look jest 
round a bit and say if ye see him.” 

But Dickon'’s dusky red costume 
was nowhere visible. 

So Meg looked up, pale and thin, 
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and with her old grave, observant 
eyes, and she said, quietly— 

‘“Tisn’t that I’m not glad to see ye; 
but if father was to spy me talking 
friendly wi’ ye, now that I’m hearty, 
and you havin’ no more call to me, 
he’d be all’aysa watching and thinkin’ 
I was tellin’ o’ tales, and ’appen he'd 
want. me to worrit ye for money, Miss 
Maud; an’ ’tisn’t here he’d spend it, 
but in the Feltram pottusses, be 
would, and we want for nothin’ that’s 
good for us. But that’s how ’twould 
be, an’ he’d all’ays be a jawing and a 
lickin’ of I; so don’t mind me, Miss 
Maud, and ’appen I might do ye a 
good turn some day.” 

few days after this little inter- 
view with Meg, as Milly and I were 
walking briskly—for it was a clear 
frosty day—along the pleasant slopes 
of the sheep-walk, we were overtaken 
by Dudley Ruthyn. It was not a 
pleasant surprise. There was this 
mitigation, however, we were on foot, 
and he driving in a dog-cart along 
the track leading to the moor, with 
his dogs and gun. He brought his 
horse for a moment to a walk, and 
with a careless nod to me, removing 
a ee pipe from his mouth, he 
said— 


“Governor’s callin’ for ye, Milly; 


and he told me to send you slick home 
to him if I saw you, and I think he'll 
gie ye some money; but ye better 
take him while he’s in the humour, 
lass, or mayhap ye’ll go long without.” 

And with those words, apparently 
intent on his game, he nodded again, 
and, pipe in mouth, drove at a quick 
trot over the slope of the hill, and 
disappeared. 

So I agreed to await Milly’s return 
while she ran home, and rejoined me 
where I was. Away she ran, in high 
=m and I wandered listlessly 
about in search of some convenient 
spot to sit down upon, for I was a 
little tired. 

She had not been gone five minute 
when I heard a step approaching, an 
looking round, saw the dog-cart close 
by, the horse browsing on the short 
grass, and Dudley Ruthyn within a 
few steps of me. 

“Ve see, Maud, I’ve bin thinkin’ 
why you’re so vexed wi’ me, an’ I 
thought I'd jest come back an’ ask 
ye what I may a’ done to anger ye 80; 
there’s no sin in that, I think—is 
there ?” 
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“Tm not angry. I did not say so. 
Thope that’s enough,” I said, startled; 
and, notwithstanding my speech, very 
angry, for I felt instinctively that 
Milly’s despatch homeward was a 
mere trick, and I the dupe of this 
coarse stratagem. 

“Well then, if ye baint angry, so 
much the better, Maud. I only want 
to know why you're afeard o’ me. I 
never struck a man foul, much less 
hurt a girl, in my days; besides, 
Maud, I likes ye too well to hurt ye. 
Dang it, lass, you’re my cousin, ye 
know, and cousins is all’ays together 
and lovin’ like, an’ none says again 
i” 

“Tve nothing to explain there is 
nothing to explain. I’ve been quite 
friendly,” I said, hurriedly. 

“Friendly ! Well, if there baint a 
cram! Howcean ye think it friendly, 
Maud, when ye won’t a’most shake 
hands wi’ me? It’s enough to make 
a fellah sware, or cry a’most. Why 
d’ye like aggravatin’ a poor devil? 
Now baint ye an ill-natured little 

uss, Maud, an’ I likin’ ye so well? 

ow’re the prettiest lass in Derby- 
shire; there’s nothin’ { wouldn't do 
for ye.” 

And he backed this declaration 
with an oath. 

“Be so good, then, as to re-enter 
your dog-cart and drive away,” I re- 
plied, very much incensed. 

“Now, there itisagain! Ye can’t 
speak me civil. Another fella’d fly 
out, an’ maybe kiss ye for spite; but 
I baint that sort, I’m all for coaxin’ 
and kindness, an’ ye won't let me. 
What be you drivin’ at Maud?” 

“T think I’ve said very plainly, sir, 
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that I wish to be alone. You've no- 
thing to say, except utter nonsense, 
and I’ve heard quite enough. Once 
for all, I beg, sir, that you will be so 
good as to leave me.” 

“Well, now, look here, Maud ; I'll 

do anything you like—burn me if I 
don’t—if you'll only jest be kind to 
me, like cousins should. What did 
I ever do to vex you? If you think 
I like any lass better than you—some 
fellah at Elverston’s bin talkin’, may- 
be—it’s nout but lies an’ nonsense. 
Not but there's lots o’ wenches likes 
me well enough, though I be a plain 
lad, and speaks my mind straight 
out.” \ 
“T can’t see that you are so frank, 
sir, as you des¢ribe; you have just 
played a shabby trick to bring about 
this absurd and most disagreeable in- 
terview.” 

“And supposin’ I did send that 
fool, Milly, out o’ the way, to talk a 
bit wi’ you here, where’s the harm ?” 
Dang it, lass, ye mustn’t be too hard. 
Didn’t I say I'd do whatever ye 
wished ?”’ “ 

“ And you won't,” said I. 

“Ye mean to git along out o’ this? 
Well now I wil/. There! No use, 
of course, askin’ you to kiss and be 
friends, before I go, as cousins should. 
Well, don’t be riled, lass, ’'m not 
askin’ it; only mind, I do like you 
awful, and ’appen I'll find ye in bet- 
ter humour another time. Good-by, 
Maud ; I'll make ye like me at last.” 

And with these words, to my com- 
fort, he addressed himself to his horse 
and pipe, and was soon honestly on 
his way to the moor. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE RIVALS. 


Att the time that Dudley choose to 
rsecute me with his odious society, 
continued to walk at a brisk pace 

toward home, so that I had nearly 

reached the house when Milly met 
me, with a note which had arrived 
for me by the post, in her hand. 

“ Here, Milly, are more verses. He 
is a very persevering poet, whoever he 
is.’ So I broke the seal ; but this 
time it was prose. And the first 
words were “ Captain Oakley |” 

I confess to an odd sensation as 


these remarkable words met my eye. 
It might possibly be a proposal. 
did not wait to speculate however, 
but read these sentences traced in 
the identical handwriting which had 
copied the lines with which I had 
been twice favoured. 

“ Captain Oakley presents his com- 
pliments to Miss Ruthyn, and trusts 
she will excuse his venturing to ask 
whether, during his short stay in Fel- 
tram, he might be serualiaal to wy 
his respects at Bartram-Haugh, He 
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has been making a short visit to his 
aunt, and could not find himself so 
near without at least attempting to 
renew an acquaintance which he has 
never ceased to cherish in memory. 
If Miss Ruthyn would be so very 
good as to favour him with ever so 
short a reply to the question he ven- 
tures most respectfully to ask, her de- 
cision would reach him at the Hall 
Hotel, Feltram.” 

“Well, he’s a round-about fellah, 
anyhow. Couldn’t he come up and 
see you if he wanted to? They poeters, 
they do love writing long yarns— 
don’t they?’ And with this refiec- 
tion, Milly took. the note and read it 
through again. 

“It’s jolly polite anyhow, isn’t it 
Maud?” said Milly, who had conned 
it over, and accepted it as a model 
composition. 

I must have been, I think, naturally 
a rather shrewd girl; and consider- 
ing how very little I had seen of the 
world—nothing in fact—I often won- 
der now at the sage conclusions at 
which I arrived. 

Were I to answer this handsome 
and cunning fool according to his 
folly, in what position should I find 
myself? No doubt my reply would 
induce a rejoinder, and that compel 
another note from me, and that in- 
vite yet another from him ; and how- 
ever his might improvein warmth,they 
were sure not to abate. Was it his 
impertinent plan, with this show of 
respect and ceremony, to drag me into 
a clandestine correspondence} Inex- 

rienced girl as I was, I fired at the 
idea of becoming his dupe, and fancy- 
ing, perhaps, that there was more in 
merely answering his note than it 
would have amounted to, I said— 

“That kind of thing may answer 
very well with button-makers, but 
ladies don’t like it. What would your 

pa think of it if he found that I had 

mn writing to him, and seeing him 
without his permission ? If he wanted 
to see me he could have” —(I really did 
not know exactly what he could have 
done)—“ he could have timed his visit 
to Lady Knollys differently ; at all 
events, he has no right to place me in 
an embarrassing situation, and I am 
certain Cousin Knollys would say so ; 
and I think his note both shabby and 
impertinent.” 
ision was not with me an in- 
tellectual process. When quite cool 
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I was the most undecided of mortals, 
but once my feelings were excited I 
was prompt and bold. 

m ri give the note to Uncle Silas,” 
I said, quickening my pace toward 
home ; “ he’ll know what to do.”’ 

But Milly, who, I fancy, had no ob- 
jection to the little romance which the 
young officer proposed, told me that 
she could not see her father, that he 
was ill, and not speaking to anyone. 

“And arn’t ye making a plaguy 
row about nothin’? I lay a guinea if 
- had never set eyes on Lord II- 

ury you’d a told him to come, and 
see ye, an’ welcome.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Milly. 
You never knew me do anything 
deceitful. Lord Ilbury has no more 
to do with it, you know very well, 
than the man in the moon.” 

I was altogether very indignant. I 
did not speak another word to Milly. 
The-proportions of the house are so 
great that it is a much longer walk 
than you would suppose from the hall- 
door to Uncle Silas’s room. But I did 
not cool all that way ; and it was not 
till I had just reached the lobby, and 
saw the sour, jealous face, and high 
caul of old Wyatt, and felt the influ- 
ence of that neighbourhood, that I 
paused toreconsider. I fancied there 
was a cool consciousness of success 
behind all the deferential phraseology 
of Captain Oakley, which nettled me 
extremely. No; there could be no 
doubt. I tapped softly at the door. 

“What is itnow, Miss?” snarled the 
querulous old woman, with her shriv- 
elled fingers on the door-handle. 

“Can I see my uncle for a mo- 
ment ?” 

“ He’s tired, and not a word from 
him all day long.” 

“ Not ill, though ?”’ 

* Awful bad in the night,” said the 
old crone, with a sudden savage glare 
in my face, as if J had brought itabout. 

“Oh! Tm very sorry. I had not 
heard a word of it.” 

“Noonedoesbutold Wyatt. There’s 
Milly there never asks neither—his 
own child !” 

“ Weakness, or what ?” 

“One o’ them fits. He’ll slide awa’ 
in one o’ them some day, and no one 
but old Wyatt to know nor ask word 
about it; that’s how ’twill be.” 

“Will you please hand him this 
note, if he is well enough to look at 
it, and say I am at the door ?” 
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She took it with a peevish nod 
and a grunt, closing the door in my 
face. and in a few minutes returned— 

“Come in wi’ ye,” said Dame 
Wyatt, and I appeared. 

ncle Silas, who, after his nightly 
horror or vision, lay extended on a 
sofa, with his faded yellow silk dress- 
ing gown about him, his long white 
hair hanging toward the ground, and 
that wild and feeble smile lighting 
his face—a glimmer I feared to look 
upon—his long thin arms lay by 
his sides, with hands and fingers that 
stirred not, except when now and 
then, with a feeble motion, he wet his 
temples and forehead with eau de 
Cologne from a glass saucer placed 
beside him. 

“Excellent girl! dutiful ward and 
niece !” murmured the oracle ; “hea- 
ven reward you. Your frank dealing 
is your own safety and my peace. Sit 
you down, and say who is this Cap- 
tain Oakley, when you made his ac- 
quaintance, what his age, fortune, and 
expectations, and who the aunt he 
mentions.” 

Upon all these points I satisfied him 
as fully as I was able. 

“Wyatt—the white drops,” hecalled 
in a thin, stern tone. “T’ll write a 
line presently. I can’t see visiters, 
and, of course, you can’t receive young 
captains before you've come out. 
Farewell! God bless you, dear.” 

Wyatt was dropping the “ white” 
restorative into a wine-glass and the 
room was redolent of ether. I was 
glad to escape. The figures and the 
whole mise en scene were unearthly. 

“ Well, Milly,” I said, as I met her 
in the hall, “your papa is going to 
write to him.” 

I sometimes wonder whether Milly 
was right, and how I should have 
acted a few months earlier. 

Next day whom should we meet in 
the Windmill Wood but Captain 
Oakley. The spot where this inter- 
esting rencontre occurred was near 
that ruinous bridge on my sketch of 
which I had received so many com- 
pliments. It was so great a surprise 
that I had not time to recollect my 
indignation, and, having received him 
very affably, I found it impossible, 
during our brief interview, to recover 
my lost altitude. 

After our greetings were over, and 
some compliments neatly made, he 
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“T had such a curious note from 
Mr. Silas Ruthyn. I am sure he 
thinks me a very impertinent fellow, 
for it was really anything but invit- 
ing— extremely rude, in fact. But I 
could not quite see that because he 
does not want me to invade his bed- 
room—an incursion I never dreamed 
of—I was not to present myself to 
you, who had already honoured me 
with your acquaintance, with the 
sanction of those who were most in- 
terested in your welfare, and who were 
just as well qualified as he, I fancy, 
to say who were qualified for such an 
honour.” 

“My uncle, Mr. Silas Ruthyn, you 
are aware, is my guardian ; and this 
is my cousin, his daughter.” 

This was an opportunity of becom- 
ing a little lofty, and I improved it. 
He raised his hat and bowed to 
Milly. 

“Tm afraid T’ve been very rude 
and stupid. Mr. Ruthyn, of course, 
has a perfect right to—to—in fact, I 
was not the least aware that I had the 
honour of so near a relation’s—a—a— 
and what exquisite scenery you have. 
I think this country round Feltram par- 
ticularly fine;andthis Bartram-Haugh 
is, I venture to say, about the very 
most beautiful spot in this beautiful 
region. I doassure youl am tempted 
beyond measure to make Feltram and 
the Hall Hotel my head-quarters for 
at least a week. I only regret the 
foliage ; but your trees show won- 
derfully, even in winter, so many of 
them have got that ivy about them. 
They say it spoils trees, but it cer- 
tainly beautifies them. I have just 
ten days leave unexpired; I wish 
I could induce you to advise me how 
to apply them. What shall I do, 
Miss Ruthyn a: 


“T am the worst person in the 
world to make plans, even for myself, 


I find it so troublesome. What do 
you say $ Suppose you try Wales or 
Scotland, and climb up some of those 
fine mountains that look so well in 
winter ?” 

“T should much prefer Feltram. 
I so wish you would recommend é¢. 
What is this pretty plant ?” 

“We call that Maud’s myrtle. She 

lanted it, and it’s very pretty when 

it’s full in blow,” said Milly. 

Our visit to Elverston had been of 
immense use to us both. 

“Oh! planted by you ?” he said 
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very softly, with a momentary cor- 
os amy glance. “ May I—everso 
little a bit?” 

And without waiting for permission, 
he held a sprig of it next his waist- 
coat. 

“Yes, it goes very prettily with 
those buttons. They are very pretty 
buttons ; are not they, Milly? A 
present, a souvenir, I dare say?” 

This was a terrible hit at the but- 
ton-maker, and I thought he looked a 
little oddly at me, but my countenance 
was so “ bewitchingly simple” that I 
— his suspicions were allayed. 

Now, it was very odd of me, I 
must confess, to talk in this way, and 
to receive all those tender allusions 
from a gentleman about whom I had 
spoken and felt so sharply only the 
evening before. But Bartram was 
abominably lonely. A civilised per- 
son was a valuable waif or stray in 
that region of the picturesque and 
the brutal ; and to my lady reader espe- 
cially, because she will probably be 
hardest upon me, I put it—can you 
not recollect any such folly in your 
own past life? Can you not in as 
many minutes call to mind at least six 
similar inconsistencies of your own 
practising? For my part, I really 
can’t see the advantage of being the 
weaker sex if we are always to be as 
strong as our masculine neighbours. 

There was, indeed, no revival of 
the little sentiment which I had once 
experienced. When these things once 
expire I do believe they are as hard 
to revive as our deceased pets, our 
dead guinea-pigs and parrots. It 
was my perfect coolness which ena- 
bled me to chat, I flatter myself, so 
agreeably with the refined Captain, 
who plainly thought me his captive, 
and was probably now and then 
thinking what was to be done to 
utilize that little bit of Bartram or to 
beautify some other, when he should 
see fit to become its master, as we 
rambled over these wild but beautiful 
grounds. 

It was just about then that Milly 
nudged me rather vehemently, and 
whispered “ Look there!” 

I followed with mine the direction 
of her eyes, and saw my odious cousin, 
Dudley, ina flagrant pair of cross- 
barred pegtops, and what Milly be- 
fore her reformation used to call other 
“slops” of euemneuing atrocity, 
approaching our refined little party 
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with great strides. I really think 
that Milly was very nearly ashamed 
of him. [ certainly was. I had no 
apprehension, however, of the scene 
which was imminent. . 

The charming Captain mistook him 
probably for some rustic servant of 
the place, for he continued his agree- 
able remarks up to the very moment 
when Dudley, whose face was pale 
with anger, and whose rapid advance 
had not served to cool him, without 
recollecting to salute either Milly or 
me, accosted our elegant companion 
as follows :— 

“ By your leave, Master, baint you 
sommat in the wrong box here, don’t 
you think ?” 

He had planted himself directly in 
his front, and looked unmistakably 
menacing. 

“May [ speak to him? Will you 
excuse me?’ said the Captain, 
blandly. 

“Ow—ay, they'll excuse ye ready 
enough, I dessay ; you’re to deal wi’ 
me though. Baint ye in the wrong 
box now ?” 

“T’m not conscious, sir, of being in 
a box at all,” replied the Captain, 
with severe disdain. “It strikes me 
you are disposed to get up a row. 

et us, if you please, get a little 
apart from the ladies if that is your 
purpose.” 

“T mean to turn you out o’ this 
the way ye came. If you make a row 
so much the worse for you, for I'll 
lick ye to fits.” 

“Tell him not to fight,” whispered 
wv ; “he’ll’a no chance wi’ Dud- 

ey. 

I saw Dickon Hawkes grinning 
over the paling on which he leaned. 

“Mr. Hawkes,” 1 said, drawing 
Milly with me toward that unpromis- 
ing mediator, “ pray prevent unplea- 
santness and go between them.” 

“An’ git licked o’ both sides? 
Rayther not, Miss, thank ye,” grinned 
Dickon, tranquilly. 

“Who are you, sir?” demanded 
our romantic acquaintance, with mi- 
litary sternness. 

“T’ll tell you who you are— you're 
Oakley, as stops at the Hall, that gov- 
ernor wrote, over night, not to dare 
show your nose inside the grounds. 
You're a half-starved cappen, come 
down here to look for a wife, and” —— 

Before Dudley could finish his sen- 
tence, Captain Oakley, whose regi- 
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mentals could not possibly have been 
more scarlet than his face at that 
moment, struck with his switch at 
Dudley’s handsome features. 

I don’t know how it was done—by 
some “devilish cantrip slight.” A 
smack was heard, and the Captain lay 
on his back on the ground, with his 
mouth full of blood. 

“ How do ye like the taste o’ that ?” 
roared Dickon, from his post of ob- 
servation. 

In an instant Captain Oakley was 
on his feet again, hat-less, looking 
quite frantic, and striking out at 
Dudley, who was ducking and dip- 

ing quite coolly, and again the same 
on sound, only this time it was 
double, like a quick postman’s knock, 
and Captain Oakley was on the grass 
again. 

“Tapped his smeller, by ——! 
thundered Dickon, with a roar of 
laughter. 

“Come away, Milly, Pm growing 
ill,” said I. 

“Drop it, Dudley, I tell ye; you'll 
kill him,” screamed Milly. 

But the devoted Captain, whose nose 
and mouth and shirt-front formed now 
but one great patch of blood, and who 
was bleeding beside over one eye, 
dashed at him again. 

I turned away. I felt quite faint, 
and on the point of crying, with mere 
horror. 

“Hammer away at his knocker,” 


” 


bellowed Dickon, in a frenzy of de- 
light. 

“He'll break it now, if it han’t 
already,” cried Milly, alluding, as I 
afterwards understoud, to the Cap- 
tain’s Grecian nose. 

“* Brayvo, little un!” The Captain 
was considerably the taller. 

Another smack, and, I suppose, 
Captain Oakley fell once more. 

“ Hooray ! the dinner-service again, 
by ——!” roared Dickon. “Stick to 
that. Over the same ground—sub- 
svil, I say. He han’t enough yet.” 

In a perfect tremor of disgust, I 
was making as quick a retreat as I 
could, and as I did, I heard Captain 
Oakley shriek hoarsely— 

“You're a d prize fighter ; I 
can’t box you.” 

“T told ye I'd lick ye to fits,” hoot- 
ed Dudley. 

“But you're the son of a gentleman, 
and by —— you shall fight me asa 
gentleman.” 

A yell of hooting laughter from 
Dudley and Dickon followed this 
sally. 

“Gie my love to the Colonel, and 
think o’ me when ye look in the glass 
—won't ye? An’ so you're goin’ arter 
all; well, follow what’s left o’ yer 
nose. Ye furgot some o’ yer ivories 
—didn’t ye,—on th’ grass ¢” 

These and many similar jibes fol- 
lowed the mangled Captain in his 
retreat. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DUCTOR BRYERLY REAPPEARS. 


No one who has not experienced it 
can imagine the nervous disgust and 
horror which such a spectacle as we 
had been forced in part to witness, 
leaves upon the mind of a young per- 
son of my peculiar temperament. 

It affected ever after my involun- 
tary estimate of the principal actors 
init. An exhibition of such thorough 
inferiority, accompanied by such a 
shock to the feminine sense of ele- 
gance, is not forgotten by any woman. 
Captain Oakley had been severely 
beaten by a smaller man. It was 
am but also undignified; and 

illy’s anxieties about his teeth and 
nose, though in a certain sense hor- 
rible, had also a painful suspicion of 
the absurd, 


People say, on the other hand, that 
superior prowess, even in such bar- 
barous contests, inspires in our sex 
an interest akin to admiration. I can 
positively say in my case it was quite 
the reverse. Dudley Ruthyn stood 
lower than ever in my estimation ; 
for though I feared him more, it was 

reason of these brutal and cold- 
blooded associations. 

After this I lived in constant ap- 
prehension of being summoned to my 
uncle’s room, and being called on for 
an explanation of my meeting with 
Captain Oakley, which, notwithstand- 
ing my perfect innocence, looked sus- 
piciously, but no such inquisition 
resulted. Perhaps he did not suspect 
me; or, perhaps, he thought, not in 
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his haste, all women are liars, and 
did not care to hear what I might 
say. I rather lean to the latter in- 
terpretation. 

he exchequer just now, I suppose, 
by some means, was replenished, for 
next morning Dudley set off upon one 
of his fashionable excursions, as poor 
Milly thought them, to Wolverhamp- 
ton. And the same day Doctor Bry- 
erly arrived. 

illy and I,from my room window, 
saw him step from his vehicle to the 
courtyard. 

A lean man with sandy hair and 
whiskers was in the chaise with him. 
Doctor Bryerly descended in the un- 
changeable black suit that always 
looked new and never fitted him. 

The Doctor looked care-worn, and 
older, I thought, by several years, than 
when I last saw him. He was not 
shown up to my uncle’s room; on 
the contrary, Milly, who was more 
actively curious than I, ascertained 
that our tremulous butler informed 
him that my uncle was not sutii- 
ciently well for an interview. Where- 
upon Doctor Bryerly had pencilled a 
note, the reply to which was a message 
from Uncle Silas, saying that he would 
be happy to see him in five minutes. 

As Milly and I were conjecturing 
what it might mean, and before the 
five minutes had expired, Mary Quince 
entered. 

“Wyatt bid me tell you, Miss, your 
uncle wants you this minute.” 

When I entered his room, Uncle 
Silas was seated at the table, with 
his desk before him. He looked up. 
Could anything be more dignified, 
suffering, and venerable ? 

“T sent for you, dear,” he said very 
gently, extending histhin, white hand, 
and taking mine, which he held affec- 
tionately while he spoke, “because I 
desire to have no secrets, and wish 
you thoroughly to know all that con- 
cerns your own interests while subject 
to my guardianship ; and I am happy 
to think, my beloved niece, that you 
requite my candour. Qh, here is the 
gentleman. Sit down, dear.” 

Doctor Bryerly was advancing, as 
it seemed, to shake hands with Uncle 
Silas, who, however, rose with a severe 
and haughty air, not the least over- 
acted, and made him a slow, cere- 
monious bow. I wondered how the 
homely Doctor could confront so 
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tranquilly that astounding statue of 
hauteur. 
A faint and weary smile, rather sad 
than contemptuous, was the only sign 
he showed of feeling his repulse. 
“ How do you do, Miss?” he said, 
extending his hand, and greeting me 
after his ungallant fashion, as if it 
were an afterthought. 
“T think I may as well take a chair, 
sir,” said Doctor Bryerly, sitting down 
serenely, near the table, and crossing 
his ungainly legs. 
My uncle bowed. 
“You understand the nature of the 
business, sir. Do you wish Miss Ruthyn 
to remain?” asked Doctor Bryerly. 
“T sent for her, sir,” replied my 
uncle, in a very gentle and sarcastic 
tone, a smile on his thin lips, and his 
strangely-contorted eyebrows raised 
fora moment contemptuously. “This 
gentleman, my dear Maud, thinks 
proper to insinuate that I am robbing 
you. It surprises me a little, and, no 
doubt, you. I’ve nothing to conceal, 
and wished you to be present while 
he favours me more particularly with 
his views. I’m right, I think, in de- 
scribing it as robbery, sir ?” 
“Why,” said Doctor Bryerly 
thoughtfully, for he was treating the 
matter as one of right, and not of feel- 
ing, “it would be, certainly, taking 
that which does not belong to you, 
and converting it to your own use; 
but, at the worst, it would more re- 
semble thieving, I think, than rob- 
bery.” 
I saw Uncle Silas’s lip, eye-lid, and 
thin cheek quiver and shrink, as if 
with a thrill of tic douloureux, as 
Doctor Bryerly spoke this uncon- 
sciously insulting answer. My uncle 
had, however, theself-command which 
is learned at the gaming-table. He 
shrugged, with a chilly, sarcastic, little 
laugh, and a glance at me. 
“Your note says waste, I think, sir?” 
“Yes, waste—the felling and sale 
of timber in the Windmill Wood, the 
selling of oak bark and burning of 
charcoal, as I’minformed,” said Doctor 
Bryerly, as sadly and quietly as a man 
might relate a piece of intelligence 
from the newspaper. 
“Detectives! or private spies of 
your own t—or, perhaps, my servants, 
bribed with my poor brother’s money ? 
A very highminded procedure.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir.” 
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My uncle sneered. 

“T mean, sir, there has been no un- 
due canvass for evidence, and the 
question is simply one of right ; and 
it is our duty to see that this inex- 

rienced young lady is not de- 
rauded.” 

“By her own uncle?” 

“By anyone,” said Doctor Bryerly, 
with a natural impenetrability that 
excited my admiration. 

“Of course, you come armed with 
an opinion?” said my smiling uncle 
insinuatingly. 

“The case is before Mr. Sergeant 
Grinders. These bigwigs don’t return 
their cases sometimes so quickly as 
we could wish.” 

“Then you havenoopinion?” smiled 
my uncle. 

“My solicitor is quite clear upon it; 
and it seems to me there can be no 
question raised, but for form’s sake.” 

“Yes, for form’s sake you take 
one, and in the meantime, upon a 
nice question of law, the surmises 
of a thick-headed attorney and of 
an ingenious apoth—I beg pardon, 
physician—are sufficient warrant for 
telling my niece and ward,in my pre- 
sence, that I am defrauding her!’ 

My uncle leaned back in his chair, 
and smiled with a contemptuous pa- 
tience over Doctor Bryerly’s head, as 
he spoke. 

don’t know whether I used that 
expression, sir, but I am _ speaking 
merely in atechnical sense. I mean to 
say, that, whether by mistake or other- 
wise, you are exercising a power which 
you don’t lawfully possess, and that 
the effect of that is to impoverish the 
estate, and, by so much as it benefits 
you, to wrong this young lady.” 

“T’m a technical defrauder, I see, 
and your manner conveys the rest. I 
ihenk my God, sir, I am a very differ- 
ent man from what I once was.’ 
Uncle Silas was speaking in a low 
tone, and with extraordinary delibera- 
tion. “I remember when I should 
have certainly knocked you doyn, sir, 
os tried it, at least, for a great deal 

ess.’ 

“But seriously, sir, what do you pro- 
pose ?” asked Doctor Bryerly, sternly 
and a little flushed, for I think the 
old man was stirred within hinr; and 
though he did not raise his voice, his 
manner was excited. 

“TI propose to defend my rights, 


sir,’ murmured Uncle Silas very 
grimly. “I’m not without an opinion, 
thou gh you are.’ 

ou seem to think, sir, that I 
have a pleasure in en you. You 
are quite wrong. ate annoying 
anyone—constitutionally—I hate it ; 
but don’t you see, sir, the position 
I’m placed in? I wish I could please 
everyone, and do my duty.” 

Uncle Silas bowed and smiled. 

“T’ve brought with me the Scotch 
steward from Tolkingden — your 
estate, Miss—and if you let us we 
will visit the spot and make a note 
of what we observe, that is, assuming 
that you admit waste, and merely 
question our law.” 

“Tf you please, sir, you and your 
Scotchman shall do no such thing ; 
and, bearing in mind that I neither 
deny nor admit anything, you will 
please gee never more to present 
yourself, under any pretext whatso- 
ever, either in this house or on the 
grounds of Bartram-Haugh, during 
my lifetime.” 

‘Uncle Silas rose up with the same 
glassy smile, and bowed low, in token 
that the interview was ended. 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said Doctor Bryer- 
ly, with a sad and thoughtful air, and 
hesitating for a moment, he said to 
me, “Do you think, Miss, you could 
afford me a word in the hall ?” 

“Not a word, sir,” snarled Uncle 
Silas, with a white flash from his 
eyes. 

There was a pause. 

“Sit where you are, Maud.” 

Another pause. 

“Tf you have anything to say to 
my ward, sir, you will please to say 
it here.” 

Doctor Bryerly’s dark and homely 
face was turned on me with an ex- 
pression of unspeakable compassion. 

“T was going to say, that if you 
think of any way in which I can be 
of the least service, Miss, I’m ready 
to act, that’s all; mind, any way.’ 

He hesitated, ‘looking at me with 
the same expression as if he had 
something more to say; but he only 
repeated— 

“That’s all, Miss.” 

“Won't you shake hands, Doctor 
Bryerly, before you go,” I said, eagerly 
approaching him. 

Without a smile, with the same 
sad anxiety in his face, with his mind, 
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as it seemed to me, on something else, 
and irresolute whether to speak it or 
be silent, he took my fingers in a very 
cold hand, and holding it so, and slow- 
ly shaking it, his grave and troubled 
me unconsciously rested on Uncle 

ilas’s face, while in a sad tone and 
absent way he said— 

“ Good-bye, Miss.” 

From before that sad gaze my uncle 
averted his strange eyes quickly, and 
looked, oddly, to the window. 

In a moment more Doctor Bryerly 
let my hand go with a sigh, and with 
an abrupt little nod to me, he left the 
room; and I heard that dismalest of 
sounds, the retreating footsteps of a 
true friend, Jost. 

“Lead us not into temptation ; if 
we pray so we must not mock the 
eternal Majesty of Heaven by walk- 
ing into temptation of our own 
accord.” 

This oracular sentence was not ut- 
tered by my uncle until Doctor 
Bryerly had been gone at least five 
minutes. 

“T’ve forbid him my house, Maud ; 
first, because his perfectly unconscious 
insolence tries my patience nearly be- 

yond endurance ; and again, because 
| have heard unfavourable reports of 
him. On the question of right which 
he disputes, I am perfectly informed. 
I am your tenant, my dear niece ; 
when I am gone you will learn how 
scrupulous I have been ; you will see 
how, under the pressure of the most 
agonizing pecuniary difficulties, the 
terrific penalty of a mis-spent youth, 
I have been careful never by a hair’s 
breadth to transgress the strict line 
of my legal privileges, alike as your 
tenant, Maud, and as your guardian ; 
how, amid frightful agitations, I have 
kept myself, by the miraculous grace 
and strength vouchsafed me—pure.” 

“The world,” he resumed after a 
short pause, “has no faith in any 
man’s conversion ; it never forgets 
what he was, it never believes him 
anything better; it is an inexorable 
and stupid judge. What I was I 
will describe in blacker terms, and 
with more heartfelt detestation than 
my traducers—a reckless prodigal, a 
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odless profligate. Such I was ; what 

am,I am. If I had no hope beyond 
this world, of all men most miser- 
able ; but with that hope, a sinner 
saved.” 

Then he waxed eloquent and 
mystical. I think his Swedenborgian 
studies had crossed his notions of re- 
ligion with strange lights. I never 
could follow him quite in these ex- 
cursions into the region of symbolism, 
I only recollect that he talked of the 
deluge and the waters of Mara, and 
said, “I am washed—I am sprink- 
led,” and then pausing, bathed his 
thin temples and forehead with eau 
de Cologne, a process which was, per- 
haps, suggested by his imagery of 
sprinkling and soforth. 

Thus refreshed, he sighed and 
smiled, and passed to the subject of 
Doctor Bryerly. 

“Of Doctor Bryerly I know that 
he is sly, that he loves money, was 
born poor, and makes nothing by his 
profession, But he possesses many 
thousand pounds, under my poor 
brother’s will, of your money ; and 
he has glided with, of course, a mo- 
dest nolo episcopari into the acting 
trusteeship, with all its multitudi- 
nous opportunities, of your immense 
property. That is not doing so badl 
for a visionary Swedenborgian. Such 
aman must prosper. But if he expect- 
ed to make money of me, he is disap- 
pointed. Money, however, he will 
make of his trusteeship, as you will 
see. It is a dangerous resolution. 
But if he will seek the life of Dives, 
the worst I wish him is to find the 
death of Lazarus. But whether, 
like Lazarus, he be borne of angels 
into Abraham’s bosom, or, like the 
rich man, only dies and is buried, and 
the rest, neither living nor dying do I 
desire his company.” 

Uncle Silas here seemed suddenly 
overtaken by exhaustion. He leaned 
back with a ghastly look, and his 
lean features glistened with the dew 
of faintness. I screamed for Wyatt. 
But hé’soon recovered sufficiently to 
smile his odd smile, and with it and 
his frown, nodded and waved me 
away. 
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My uncle, after all, was not ill that 
day, after the strange fashion of his 
malady, be it what it might. Old 
Wyatt reported in her sour laconic 
way that there was “nothing to 
speak of amiss with him.” But there 
remained with me a sense of pain 
and fear. Doctor Bryerly, notwith- 
standing my uncle’s sarcastic reflec- 
tions, remained, in my estimation, a 
true and wise friend. I had all my 
life been accustomed to rely upon 
others, and here, haunted by many 
unavowed and ill-defined alarms and 
doubts, the disappearance of an active 
and able friend caused my heart tosink. 

Still there remained my dear Cousin 
Monica and my pleasant and trusted 
friend, Lord Ilbury; and in less 
than a week arrived an invitation 
from Lady Mary to the Grange, for 
me and Milly, to meet Lady Knollys. 
It was accompanied, she told me, 
by a note from Lord Ilbury to my 
uncle, supporting her request; and 
in the afternoon I received a message 
to attend my uncle in his room. 

“An invitation from Lady Mary 
Carysbroke for you and Milly to meet 
Monica Knollys ; have you received 
it?” asked my uncle, so soon as I was 
seated. Answered in the affirmative, 
he continued— 

“Now, Maud Ruthyn, I expect the 
truth from you. I have been frank, 
so shall you. Have you ever heard 
me spoken ill of by Lady Knollys ?” 

I was quite taken aback. I felt 
my cheeks flushing. I was returnin 
his fierce cold gaze with a stupi 
stare, and remained dumb. 

“Yes, Maud, you have.” 

I looked down in silence. 

“TI know it; but it is right you 
oa answer ; have you or have you 
not ?” 

I had to clear my voice twice or 
thrice. There was a kind of spasm 
in my throat. 

“{ am trying to recollect,” I said 
at last. 

“ Do recollect,” he replied impe- 
riously. 

There was a little interval of si- 
lence. I would have given the world 
to be, on any conditions, anywhere 
else in the world. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


“Surely, Maud, you don’t wish to 
deceive your guardian. Come, the 
question is a plain one, and I know 
the truth already. I ask you again— 
have you ever heard me spoken ill of 
by Lady Knollys ?” 

“Lady Knollys,” I said, hardly ar- 
ticulately, “speaks very freely, and 
often half in jest ; but,” I continued, 
observing something menacing in his 
face, “ I have heard her express disap- 
probation of some things you have 
done.” 

“Come, Maud,” he continued in a 
stern, though still a low key, “did 
she not insinuate that charge—then, I 
suppose, in a state of incubation, the 
other day presented here, full-fledged, 
with beak and claws, by that scheming 
apothecary—the statement that I was 
defrauding you by cutting down tim- 
ber upon the grounds?” 

“She certainly did mention the 
circumstance ; but she also argued 
that it might have been through ig- 
norance of the extent of your rights.” 

“Come, come, Maud, you must not 
prevaricate, girl. I will haveit. Does 
she not habitually speak disparagingly 
of me, in your presence, and to you? 
Answer !’ 

I hung my head. 

“Yes or no?” 

“Well, perhaps so—yes,” I falter- 
ed, and burst into tears. 

“There, don’t cry; it may well 
shock you. Didshe not, to your know- 
ledge, say the same things in presence 
of my child, Millicent? I know it, I 
repeat—there is no use in hesitating ; 
and I command you to answer.” 

Sobbing, [ told the truth. 

ae sit still, while I write my 
reply.’ 

e wrote, with the scowl and 
smile so painful to witness, as he 
looked down upon the paper, and 
then he placed the note before me— 

“ Read that, my dear.” 

It began— 


“My pear Lapy KNOLLys, 

You have favoured me with a 
note, adding your mages to that of 
Lord Ilbury, that should per- 
mit my ward and my daughter to 
avail themselves of Lady Mary’s in- 
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vitation. Being perfectly cognizant 
of the ill-feeling you have always and 
unaccountably cherished toward me, 
and also of the terms in which you 
have had the delicacy and the con- 
science to speak of me before and to 
my child and my ward, I can only 
express my amazement at the modesty 
of your request, while peremptorily 
refusing it. And I shall conscien- 
tiously adopt effectual measures to 
prevent your ever again having an 
opportunity of endeavouring to de- 
stroy my influence and authority over 
my ward or my child, by direct or 
insinuated slander. 

“Your defamed and injured kins- 
man, 

“Sizas RuTHyn.” 


I was stunned’; yet what could I 
plead against the blow that was to 
isolate me? I wept aloud, with my 
hands clasped, looking in the marble 
face of the old man. 

Without seeming to hear, he fold- 
ed and sealed his note, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer Lord Lbury. 

When that note was written, he 
placed it likewise before me, and I 
read it also through. It simply re- 
ferred him to Lady Knollys “for an 
explanation of the unhappy circum- 
stances which compelled him to de- 
cline an invitation, which it would 
have made his niece and his daughter 
80 happy to accept.” 

“You see, my dear Maud, how 
frank Iam with you,” he said, wav- 
ing the open note, which I had just 
read, slightly before he folded it too. 

“T think [ may ask you to recipro- 
cate my candour.” 

Dismissed from this interview, I 
ran to Milly, who burst into tears 
from sheer disappointment ; so we 
wept and wailed together. But in my 
grief I think there was more reason. 

I sat down to the dismal task of 
writing to my dear Lady Knollys. I 
implored her to make her peace with 
my uncle. I told her how frank he 
had been with me; and how he had 
shown me his sad reply to her letter. 
I told her of the interview to which 
he had himself invited me with 
Doctor Bryerly ; how little disturbed 
he was by the accusation—no sign of 
guilt ; quite the contrary, poses 
confidence. I implored of her to 
think the best, and remembering my 
isolation, to accomplish a reconcilia- 


Uncle Silas 
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tion with Uncle Silas. “Only think,” 


I wrote, “I only nineteen, and two 
years of solitude before me. Whata 
separation?” No broken merchant 
ever signed the schedule of his bank- 
ruptcy with a heavier heart than did 
I this letter. 

The griefs of youth are like the 
wounds of the gods, there is an ichor 
which heals the scars from which it 
flows ; and thus Milly and I consoled 
ourselves, and next day enjoyed our 
ramble, our talk, and readings, with 
a wondertul resignation to the in- 
evitable. 

Milly and I stood in the relation 
of Lord Duberly to Doctor Pan- 
gloss. I was to mend her “cackle- 
ology,” and the occupation amused 
us both. I think at the bottom of 
our submission to destiny lurked a 
hope that Uncle Silas, the inex- 
orable, would relent, or that Cousin 
Monica, that siren, would win and 
melt him to her purpose. 

Whatever comfort, however, I de- 
rived from the absence of Dudley was 
not to be of very long duration ; for 
one morning, as 1 was amusing myself 
alone, with a piece of worsted work, 
thinking, and just at that moment 
not unpleasantly, of many things, my 
Cousin Dudley entered the room. 

* Back again, like a bad halfpenny, 
ye see. And how ’a ye b’in ever since, 
lass? Purely, I warrant, be your looks. 
I'm jolly glad to see ye, I am;.no 
cattle going like ye, Maud.” 

“T think I must ask you to let go 
my hand, as I can’t continue my 
work,” I said, very stiffly, hoping to 
chill his enthusiasm a little. 

“ Anything to pleasure ye, Maud, 
*taint in my heart to refuse ye. I’a 
bin to Wolverhampton, lass—jolly 
row there—and run over to Leaming- 
ton; a’most broke my neck, faith, 
wi’ a borrowed horse arter the hounds. 
Ye would na care, Maud, if I broke 
my neck, would ye? Well, ’appen,jest 
a little,” he good-naturedly supplied, 
as I was silent. 

“Little over a week since I left 
here, by George ; and to me it’s half 
the almanac like ; can ye guess the 
reason, Maud ?” 

“Have you seen your sister, Milly, 
or your father, since your return?” I 
asked, coldly. 

“They ll keep, Maud, never mind 
’em ; it be you I want to see—it be 
you I wor thinkin’ on a’ the time. I 
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tell ye, lass, I’m all’ays a thinkin’ on 
e,” 


: “T think you ought to go and see 
your father ; you have been away, you 
say, some time. I don’t think it is 
respectful,” I said, a little sharply. 

“Tf ye bid me go I’da’most go, but 
I could na quite; there’s nout on 
earth I would na do for you, Maud, 
excep’ leaving you.” 

“ And that,” I said, with a petulant 
flush, ‘‘ is the only thing on earth I 
would ask you to do.” 

“Blessed if you baint a blushin’, 
Maud,” he drawled, with an odious 
grin. 

His stupidity was proof against 
everything. 

“Tt is too bad!’ I muttered, with 
an indignant little pat of my foot and 
mimic stamp. 

“ Well, you lasses be queer cattle ; 
ye’re angry wi’ me now, ’cos ye think 
| got into mischief—ye do, Maud ; ye 
know’t, ye-buxom little fool, down 
there at Wolverhampton ; and jest for 
that ye’re ready to turn me off again 
the minute I come back again ; ’tisn’t 
fair.” 

I don’t understand you, sir ; and I 
beg that you’ll leave me.” 

“Now, didn’t I tell ye about leavin’ 
ye, Maud ; ’tis the only thing I can’t 
compass for yer sake. I'm jest a 
child in yer hands, I am, ye know. 
I can lick a big fellah to pot as limp 
as a rag, by George!’—(his oaths 
were not really so mild)—“‘ye see 
summat o’ that t’?other day. Well, 
don’t be vexed, Maud ; ’twas all along 
0’ you; ye know, I wor a bit jealous, 
’appen ; but anyhow I can do it ; and 
look at me here, jest a child, I say, in 
yer hands.” 

“T wish you'd goaway. Have you 
nothing to do,- and no one to see! 
Why can’t you let me alone, sir ?” 

“Cos I can’t, Maud, that’s jest 
why ; and I wonder, Maud, how can 
you be so ill-natured, when you see 
me like this; how can ye?” 

“T wish Milly would come,” said I, 
peevishily, looking toward the door. 

“ Well, I'll tell you how it is, Maud. 
I may as well have it out. Ilike you 
better than any lass that ever I saw, 
a deal ; you’re nicer by chalks ; there’s 
none like ye—there isn’t; and I 
wish you’d have me. I ha’n’t much 
tin—father’s run through a deal, he’s 
pretty well up a tree, ye know; but 
though I baint so rich ‘as some folk, 
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I’m a better man, ’appen ; and if ye’d 
take a tidy lad, that likes ye awful, 
and ’id die for your sake, why here 
he is.” 

“ What can you mean, sir ?” I ex- 
claimed, rising in indignant bewilder- 
ment. 

“T mean, Maud, if ye’ll marry me, 
wae never ha’ cause to complain ; 

ll never let ye want for nout, nor 
gie ye a wry word.” 

“ Actually a proposal!” I ejacu- 
lated, like a person speaking in a 
dream. 

I stood with my hand on the back 
of a chair, staring at Dudley, and 
looking, I dare say, as stupefied as I 
felt. 

“There’s a good lass, ye would na 
deny me,” said the odious creature, 
with one knee on the seat of the chair 
behind which I was standing, and at- 
tempting to place his arm lovingly 
round my neck. 

This effectually roused me, and 
starting back, I stamped upon the 
ground with actual fury. 

“What has there ever been, sir, in 
my conduct, words, or looks, to war- 
rant this unparalleled audacity? But 
that you are as stupid as you are im- 
pertinent, brutal, and ugly, you must, 
long ago, sir, have seen how I dislike 
you. How dare you, sir? Don’t pre- 
sume to obstruct me, ’m going to my 
uncle.” 

I had never spoken so violently 
to mortal before. 

He.in turn looked a little confound- 
ed ; and I passed his extended but 
motionless arm with a quick and 
angry step. 

He followed me a pace or two, how- 
ever, before I reached the door, look- 
ing horribly angry, but stopped, and 
only swore after me some of these 
“wry words,” which I was never to 
have heard. I was myself, however, 
too much incensed, and moving at too 
rapid a pace to catch their import ; 
and I had knocked at my unele’s door 
before I began to collect my thoughts. 

“Come in,” replied my uncle’s 
voice, clear, thin, and peevish. 

I entered and confronted him. 

“ Your son, sir, has insulted me !” 

He looked at me with a cold ecurid- 
sity steadily for a few seconds, as I 
stood panting before him with flam- 
ing cheeks. 

“Tnsulted you!” repeated he. 
“ Egad, you surprise me !’ Pr 
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The ejaculation savoured of “the 
old man,” to borrow his scriptural 

hrase, more than anything I had 
Sones from him before. 

“ How?” he continued; “ how has 
Dudley insulted you, my dear child ? 
Come, you're excited ; sit down; take 
time, and tell me all about it. I did 
not know that Dudley was here.” 

“ T—he—it ts an insult. He knew 
very well—he must know I dislike 
him ; and he presumed to make a pro- 
posal of marriage to me.” 

“QO—o—oh ?” exclaimed my uncle, 
with a prolonged intonation, which 
plainly said, “Is that the mighty 
matter ?” 

He looked at me as he leaned back 
with the same steady curiosity, this 
time smiling, which somehow fright- 
ened me, and his countenance looked 
to me wicked, like the face of a witch, 
with a guilt I could not understand. 

“ And that is the amount of your 
complaint? He made you a formal 
proposal of marriage !” 

“Yes ; he proposed for me.” 

As I cooled I began to feel just a 
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very little disconcerted ; and a sus- 
picion was troubling me that possibl 
an indifferent person might thin 
that, having no more to complain of, 
my language was perhaps a little ex- 
agverated, and my demeanour a little 
too tempestuous. 

My uncle, I dare say, saw some 
symptoms of this misgiving, for, smil+ 
ing still, he said— 

““My dear Maud, however just, you 
appear to me a little cruel ; vou don’t 
seem to remember how much you are 
yourself to blame; you have one 
faithful friend at least, whom I ad- 
vise your consulting—I mean your 
looking-glass. The foolish fellow is 


young— — ignorant in the world’s 
ways. e is in love—desperately 
enamoured— 


‘Aimer c’est- craindre, et craindre c’est 
souffrir ;’ 


and suffering prompts to desperate 
remedies. We must not be too hard on 
a rough but romantic young fool, who 


talks according to his folly and his 
pain.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


AN APPARITION. 


“Burt, after all,’ he suddenly re- 
sumed, as if a new thought had 
struck him, “is it quite such folly, 
after all?” 

“Tt really strikes me, dear Maud, 
that the subject may be worth a se- 
cond thought. No, no, you won't 
refuse to hear me,” he said, observ- 
ing me on the point of protesting. 
“Tam, of course, assuming that you 
are fancy free. am assuming, 
too, that you don’t care twopence 
about Dudley, and even that you fancy 
you dislike him. You know in that 

leasant play, poor Sheridan—de- 
fightful fellow! all our fine spirits 
are dead—he makes Mrs. Malaprop 
say there is nothing like beginning 
with a little aversion. Now, though 
in matrimony, of course, that is only 
a joke, yet in love, believe me, it is 
no such thing. His own marriage 
with Miss Oyle, I kuow, was a case 
in point. She expressed a positive 
horror of him at their first acquaint- 
ance ; and yet, I believe, she would, 
a few months later, have died rather 
than not have married him.” 


I was again about to s 
with a smile he beckone 
silence. 

“ There are two or three points you 
must bear in mind. One of the hap- 
piest privileges of your fortune is that 
you may, without imprudence, marry 
ang <4 for love. There are few men 
in England who could offer you an 
estate comparable with that you al- 
ready possess ; or, in fact, appreciably 
increase the splendour of your for- 
tune. If, therefore, he were in all 
other respects eligible, I can’t see that 
his poverty would be an objection to 
weigh for one moment. He is quite 
a rough diamond. He has been, like 
many young men of the highest rank, 
too much given up to athletic 
sports—to that society which consti- 
tutes the aristocracy of the ring and 
the turf, and all that kind of thing. 
You see, I am putting all the worst 
points first. But I have known so 
many young men in my day, after a 
mad-cap career of a few years among 

rize-fighters, wrestlers, and jockeys— 
earning their slang and affecting 
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iy their manners—take up and cultivate little note in a clerk’s hand, addressed 
; the graces and the decencies. There to “Miss Ruthyn (of Knowl), Bartram- 
; was poor dear Newgate, many de- Hangh,”&c. It contained only “ Di- 
of, grees lower in that kind of frolic, rections for caring green parrot,” at 
<a who, when he grew tired of it, became the close of which, underlined, the 
tle one of the most elegant and accom- words appeared—“The bird’s name 
lished men’ in the House of Peers. is Maud.” . 
me oor Newgate, he’s gone, too! I The bouquets I invariably left on 
ils could reckon up fifty of my early the table-cloth, where I found them— 
friends who all began like Dudley, the bird I insisted on Milly’s keeping 
= and all turned out, more or less, like as her property. During the inter- 
nt Newgate.” vening fortnight Dudley never ap- 
are At this moment came a knock at peared, as he used sometimes to do 
“¢ the door, and Dudley put in his head Chee at luncheon, nor looked in at 
ad most inopportunely for the vision of the window as we were at breakfast. 
- his future graces and accomplish- He contented himself with one day 
a's ments. placing himself in my way in the hall 
a “ My good fellow,” said his father, in his shooting accoutrements, and, 
ely with a sharp sort of playfulness, withaclumsy,shufflingkind ofrespect, 
“T happen to be talking about my and hat in hand, he said— 
est son, and should rather not be over- “T think, Miss, I must a spoke un- 
heard; you will, therefore, choose civil *tother day. I was so awful put 
another time for your visit.” about, and dikln’t know no more nor 
rate Dudley hesitated grufflyat the door, a child what I was saying; and I 
i but another look from his father dis- wanted to tell ye I’m sorry for it, and 


his 


missed him. 

“And now, my dear, you are to re- 
member that Dudley has fine qualities 
—the most affectionate son in his 
rough way that ever father was blessed 
with ;—most admirable qualities—in- 
domitable courage, and a high sense 
of honour; and lastly, that he has 


I beg your pardon—very humble, I 
do.” 

I did not know what to say. I 
therefore said nothing, but made a 
grave inclination, and passed on. 

Two or three times Milly and I saw 
him at a little distance in our walks. 
He never attempted to join us. Once 














































but the Ruthyn blood—the purest blood, only he passed so near that some 
= I maintain it, in England.” * recognition was inevitable, and he 
My uncle, as he said this, drew stopped and in silence lifted his hat 
himself up a little, unconsciously, with an awkward respect. But al- 
his thin hand laid lightly over his though he did not approach us, he 
heart with a little patting motion,and was ostentatious with a kind of tele- 
his countenance looking so strangely graphic civility in the distance. He 
dignified and melancholy, that in ad- opened gates, he whistled his dogs to 
miring contemplation of it 1lostsome “heel,” he drove away cattle, and 
sentences which followed next. then himself withdrew. I really think 
“Therefore, dear, naturally anxious he watched us occasionally to render 
f that my boy should not be dismissed these services, for in this distant way 
al from home—as he must be, should we encountered him decidedly oftener 
a hi, you persevere in rejecting his suit—I than we used to do before his flatter- 
that g that you will reserve your decision ing proposal of marriage. 
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on to to this day fortnight, when I will with You may be sure that we distussed, 
ei much pleasure hear what you may Milly and I, that occurrence pretty 
en, have to say on the subject. But till constautly in all sorts of moods. 
q ’ 


then, observe me, not a word.” 


Limited as had been her experience 
That evening he and Dudley were 


hletic of human society, she very clearly 


a closeted for a long time. I suspect saw now how far below its presentable 
‘ = that he lectured him on the psycho- level was her hopeful brother. _ 
a logy of ladies ; for a bouquet was laid = The fortnight sped swiftly, as time 


beside my plate every morning at 


always does when something we dis- 
breakfast, which it must have been 


ra 2 like and shrink from awaits us at its 


fter a troublesome to get, for the conserva- close. I neversaw Uncle Silas during 
mong tory at Bartram was a desert. In a that period. It may seem odd to those 
ain few days more an anonymous green who merely read the report of our last 


parrot arrived, in a gilt cage, with a interview, in which his manner had 
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been more playful and his talk more 
trifling than in any other, that from 
it I had carried away a profounder 
sense uf fear and insecurity than 
from any other. It was with a fore- 
boding of evil and an awful dejec- 
tion that on a very dark day, in 
Milly’s room, I awaited the summons 
which I was sure would reach me 
from my punctual guardian. 

As I lvoked from the window upon 
the slanting rain and leaden sky, 
and thought of the hated interview 
that awaited me, I pressed my hand 
to my troubled heart, and murmured, 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove ; 
then would I flee away, and be at 
rest.” 

Just then the prattle of the parrot 
struck my ear. I looked round on 
the wire cage, and remembered the 
words, “The bird’s name is Maud.” 

“Poor bird!” I said. -“I dare say, 
Milly, it longs to get out. If it were 
a native of this country, would not 
you like to open the window and then 
the door of that cruel cage, and let 
the poor thing fly away 

“Master wants Miss Maud,” said 
Wyatt's disagreeable tones, at the 


half-open door. 

I followed in silence, with the pres- 
sure of a near alarm at my heart, like 
@ person going to an operation. 


When I entered the room my heart 
beat so fast that I could hardly speak. 
The tall form of Uncle Silas rose be- 
fore me, and I made him a faltering 
reverence. 

He darted from under his brows a 
wild, fierce glance at old Wyatt, and 

ointed to the door imperiously with 
is skeleton finger. The door shut, 
and we were alone. 

“A chair?’ he said, pointing to a 
seat. 

“Thank you, uncle, I prefer stand- 
ing,” I faltered. 

He also stood—his white head 
bowed forward, the phosphoric glare 
of his strange eyes shone upon me 
from under his brows—his finger- 
nails just rested on the table. 

“You saw the luggage corded and 
addressed, as it stands ready for re- 
moval in the hall?’ he asked. 

I had. Milly and I had read the 
cards which dangled from the trunk- 
handles and gun-case. The address 
was—“ Mr, Dudley R. Ruthyn, Paris, 
vid Dover.” 

“Fam old—agitated—on the eve of 
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a decision on which much depends, 
Pray, relieve my suspense. Is my son 
to leave Bartram to-day in sorrow, or 
to remain in joy? Pray, answer 
quickly.” 

I stammered I know not what. I 
was incoherent—wild, perhaps ; but 
somehow I expressed my meaning— 
my unalterable decision. I thought 
his lips grew whiter and his eyes 
shone brighter as 1 spoke. 

When I had quite made an end he 
heaved a great sigh, and turning his 
eyes slowly to the right and the left, 
like a man ina helpless distraction, 
he whispered— 

“‘God’s will be done.” 

I thought he was upon the point of 
fainting—a clay tint darkened the 
white of his face; and seeming to 
forget my presence, he sank into his 
chair, looking down with a despairing 
scowl on his ashy, old hand, as it lay 
upon the table. 

I stood gazing at him, feeling almost 
as if I had murdered the old man— 
he still gazing askance, with an im- 
becile scowl, upon his hand. 

“Shall I go, sir ?” I at length found 
courage to whisper. 

“Go?” he said, looking up sud- 
denly ; and it seemed to me asif a 
stream of cold sheet lightning had 
crossed and enveloped me for a mo- 
mént. 

“Go t—oh !—a—yes—yes, Maud- 
I must see poor Dudley before 
his departure,” he added, as it were, 
in soliloquy. 

Trembling lest he should revoke 
his permission to depart, I glided 
quickly and noiselessly from the room. 

Old Wyatt was prowling outside, 
with a cloth in her hand, pretending 
to dust the carved doorcase. She 
frowned a stare of inquiry over her 
shrunken arm on me, as I passed. 
Milly, who had been on the watch, 
ran and met me. We heard my 
uncle’s voice, as I shut the door, call- 
ing Dudley. He had been waitin 

yrobably in the adjoining’ room. 
iurried into my chamber; with Milly 
at my side, and there my agitation 
found relief in tears, as that of girl- 
hood naturally does. 

A little while after we saw from 
the window Dudley, looking, I 
thought, very pale, get into a vehicle, 
on the top of which his luggage Jay, 
and drive away from Bartram. 

I began to take comfort. His de- 
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rture was an inexpressible relief. 

isfinal departure! adistant journey ! 

We had tea in Milly’s room that 
night. Firelight and candles are in- 
spiring. In that red glow I always 
felt and feel more sate, as well as 
more comfortable, than in the day- 
light—quite irrationally, for we know 
the night is the appointed day of such 
as love the darkness better than light, 
and evil walks thereby. But so it is. 
Perhaps the very consciousness of ex- 
ternal danger enhances the enjoy- 
ment of the well-lighted interior, 
just as the storm does that roars and 
hurtles over the roof. 

While Milly and I were talking, 
very cozily, a knock came to the room 
door, and without waiting for an in- 
vitation to enter, old Wyatt came in, 
and glowering at us, with her brown 
claw upon the door-handle, she said 
to Milly— 

“Ye must leave your funnin’, Miss 
Milly, and take your turn in your 
father’s room.” 

“Ts he ill ?” I asked. 

She answered, addressing not me, 
but Milly— 

“A wrought two hours in a fit 
arter Master Dudley went. "Twill be 
the death o’ him, I’m thinkin’, poor 
old fellah. I wor sorry myself when 
Tsaw Master Dudley a going off in the 
moist to-day, poor fellah. There's 
trouble enough in the family without 
a that; but ’twon’t be a family long, 
Tmthinkin’. Nout but trouble, nout 
but trouble, since late changes came.” 

Judging by the sour glance she 
threw on me as she said this, I con- 
cluded that I represented those “ late 
changes” to which all the sorrows of 
the house were referred. 

I felt unhappy under the ill-will 
even of this odious old woman, being 
one of those unhappily-constructed 
mortals who cannot be indifferent 
when they reasonably ought, and 
always yearn after kindness, even 
that of the worthless. ; 

“T must go. I-wish you’d come 
wi’ me, Maud, I’m so afraid all alone,” 
said Milly, imploringly. 

“Certainly, Milly,” I answered, 
not liking it, you may be sure ; “ you 
shan’t sit there alone.” 

So together we went, old Wyatt 
cautioning us for our lives to make 
no noise. 

We passed through the old man’s 
sitting-room, where that day had 
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occurred his brief but momentous in- 
terview with me, and his parting with 
his only son, and entered the bedroom 
at the further end. 

A low fire burned in the grate. 
The room was in a sort of twilight. 
A dim lamp near the foot of the bed 
at the further side was the only light 
burning there. Old Wyatt whis- 
pered an injunction not to speak 
above our breaths, nor to leave the 
fireside unless the sick man called or 
showed signs of weariness. These 
were the directions of the doctor, who 
had been there. 

So Milly and I sate ourselves down 
near the hearth, and old Wyatt left 
us to our resources. We could hear 
the patient breathe ; but he was quite 
still. In whispers we talked; but 
our conversation flagged. I was, 
after my wont, upbraiding myself for 
the suffering I had inflicted. After 
about half an hour’s desultory whis- 
pering, and intervals, growing longer 
and longer, of silence, it was plain 
that Milly was falling asleep. 

She strove against it, and I tried 
hard to keep her talking; but it 
would not do, sleep overcame her ; 
and I was the only person in that 
ghastly room in a state of perfect 
consciousness. 

There were associations connected 
with my last vigil there to make my 
situation very nervous and disagree- 
able. Had I not had so much to oe- 
cupy my mind of a distinctly practical 
kind, Dadley’s audacious suit, my 
uncle’s questionable toleration of it, 
and my own conduct throughout that 
most disagreeable period of my exist- 
ence, I should have felt my present 
situation a great deal more. 

As it was, I thought of. my real 
troubles, and something of Cousin 
Knollys, and I confess a good deal of 
Lord Jibury. When looking towards 
the door I thought I saw a human 
face, about the most terrible my fancy 
could have called up, looking fixedly 
into the room. It was only a “three- 

uarter,” and not the whole head, the 
door hid that in a great measure, and 
I fancied I saw, too, a portion of the 
fingers. The face gazed toward the 
bed, and in the imperfect light looked 
like a livid mask, with white chalky 
eyes. 

I had so often been startled by 
apparitions formed by accidental 
lights and shadows disguising homely 
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objects, that I stooped forward, ex- 
pecting, though tremulously, to see 
this tremendous one in like manner 
dissolve itself into its harmless ele- 
ments ; and now, to my unspeakable 
terror, [ became perfectly certain that 
I saw the countenance of Madame de 
la Rougierre. 

With a cry, I started back, and 
shook Milly turiously from her trance. 

“ Look ! look !” I cried. “ Merciful 
heaven!” But the apparition or illu- 
sion was gone. 

I clung so fast to Milly’s arm, 
cowering behind her, that she could 
not rise. 

“Milly! Milly! Milly! Milly!” I 
went on crying, like one struck with 
ene, and unable to say anything 
else. 

In a panic Milly, who had seen no- 
thing, and could conjecture nothing 
of the cause of my terror, jumped up, 
and clinging to one another, we hud- 
dled together into the corner of the 
room, I still crying wildly, “ Milly! 
Milly! Milly /” and nothing else. 

“ What is it—where is it—what do 
you see?” cried Milly, clinging to me 
as I did to her. 

“Tt will come again ; it will come. 
Oh, heaven !” 

“ What—what is it, Maud ?” 

“The face! the face!” I cried. 
“Oh, Milly! Milly! Milly !” 

We heard astep softly approaching 
the open door, and, in a horrible sauve 
quit peut, we rushed and stumbled to- 
gether toward the light by Uncle 
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Silas’s bed. But old Wyatt’s voice and 


figure reassured us. 

“ Milly,” { said, so soon as, pale 
and quivering in my faint, I reached 
my apartment, “ no power on earth 
shall ever tempt me to enter that 
room again after dark.” 

“ Why, Maud, dear, what, in Hea- 
ven's name, did you see?” said Milly, 
scarcely less terrified. 

“Oh, I can’t; I can’t; I cen’t, 
Milly. Neverask me. It is haunted. 
The room is haunted horribly.” 

“Was it Charke ?” whispered Milly, 
looking over her shoulder, all aghast. 

“ No, no—don’t ask me; a devil 
in a worse shape.” I was relieved at 
last by a long tit of hysterical weep- 
ing ; and all night good Mary Quince 
sat by me, and Milly slept by my side. 
Starting and screaming, and drugged 
with salvolatile, I got through that 
night of supernatural terror, and saw 
the blessed light of heaven again. 

Doctor Jolks, when he came to see 
my uncle in the morning, visited me 
also. He pronounced me very hys- 
terical, made minute inquiries re- 
specting my hours and diet, and asked 
what I had had for dinner yesterday. 
There was something a little com- 
forting in his cool and confident pooh- 
poohing of the ghost theory. The 
result was a regimen which excluded 
tea, and imposed chocolate and porter, 
earlier hours, and I forget all beside ; 
and he undertook to promise that, if I 
would but observe his directions, I 
should never see a ghost again. 


CHAPTER L. 


MILLY'’S FAREWELL. 


A FEw days’ time saw me much bet- 
ter. Doctor Jolks was so contemptu- 
ously sturdy and positive on the point 
that I began to have comfortable 
doubts about the reality of my ghost; 
and having still a horror indescrib- 
able of the illusion, if such it was, 
the room in which it appeared, and 
every thing concerning it, I would 
neither speak, nor, so far as I could, 
think of it. 

So, though Bartram-Haugh was 
gloomy as well as beautiful, and 
some of its associations awful, and 
the solitude that reigned there some- 
times almost terrible, yet early hours, 
bracing exercise, and the fine air that 


predominates that region, soon re- 
stored my nerves to a healthier tone. 

But it seemed to me that Bartram- 
Haugh was to be to me a vale of tears; 
or rather, in my sad pilgrimage, that 
valley of the shadow of death through 
which poor Christian fared alone and 
in the dark. 

One day Milly ran into the parlour 
pale, with wet cheeks, and, without 
saying a word, threw her arms about 
my neck, and burst into a paroxysm 
of weeping. 

a What is it, Milly—what’s the 
matter, dear—what is it?’ I cried 
aghast; but returning her close em- 
brace heartily. 
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ce and “Oh! Maud—Manud, darling, he’s your apprizing Monica Knollys of 
going to send me away.” these arrangements. You will un- 
, pale “ Away, dear !—where away? and derstand, of course, not a copy of this 
ached leave me alone in this dreadful soli- letter, but its substance.” 
earth tude, when he knows I shall die of | Over this document, scanning it as 
¢ that fear and grief without you. Oh! lawyers doa new Act of Parliament, 
no—no, it mst be a mistake.” we took comfort. After all, it was 
Hea- “T’m going to France, Maud—I’m limited; a separation not to exceed 
Milly, oing away. Mrs. Jolks is going to three months, possibly much shorter. 
ae on, day arter to-morrow, and On the whole, too, I pleased myself 
can't, I’m to go wi her; and anold French with thinking Uncle Silas’s note, 
unted. lady, he says, from the school will though peremptory, was kind. 
: meet me there, and bring me the rest Our paroxysms subsided into sad- 
Milly, o’ the way.” ness ; a close correspondence was ar- 
hast. “Oh—ho—ho—ho—ho—o—o—o!” ranged. Something of the bustle and 
, devil cried poor Milly, hugging me closer excitement of change supervened. If 
ved at still, with her head buried in my it turned out to be, in truth, a “charm- 
weep- shoulder, and swaying me about like ‘ing residence,’ how very delightful 
Quince a wrestler, in her agony. our meeting in France, with the in- 
y side. “T never wor away from home terest of foreign scenery, ways, and 
rugged afore, except that little bit wi’ you faces, would be! 
h that overthere at Elverston; and you wor So Thursday arrived—a new gush 
ad saw wi’ me then, Maud; an’ I love ye— of sorrow—a new brightening up— 
1in. better than Bartram—better thana’; and, amid regrets and anticipations, 
to see an’ I think I’ll die, Maud, if they take we parted at the gate at the further 
ed me me away.” end of the Windmill Wood. There, of 
ry hys- I was just as wild in my woe as course, were more good-byes, more 
ies re- 


oe Milly ; and it was not until we embraces, and tearful smiles. Good 


lasked ad wept together fur a full hour Mrs. Joiks, who met us there, was in 
terday. —sometimes standing —sometimes a huge fuss; I believe it was her 
e com- walking up and down the room— first visit to the metropolis, and she 
t pooh- sometimes sitting and getting up in was in proportion heated and impor- 
. The turns to fall on one another’s neck— tant, and terrified about the train, 
cluded that Milly, plucking her handkerchief so we had not nae last words. 

porter, from her pocket, drew a note from I watched poor Milly, whose head 
beside ; it at the same time, which, as it fell was stretched from the window, her 
iat, if I upon the fioor, she at once recollected hand waving many adieux, until the 
ions, I to be one from Uncle Silas to me. curve of the road, and the clump of 
. It was to this effect :— old ash trees, thick with ivy, hid 


“TI wish to apprize my dear niece Milly, carriage and all, from view. 
and ward of my plans. Milly pro- My eyes filled again with tears. I 
ceeds to an admirable French school, turned toward Bartram. At my side 
as a pensionnaire, and leaves this on stood honest Mary Quince. 

Thursday next. Ifafter threemonths’ “Don’t take on so, Miss, ’twon’t be 
trial she finds itin any way objection- no time passing ; two months is no- 


oon re- able, she returns to us. If, on the thing at all,” she said, smiling kindly. 
sr tone. contrary, she finds it in all respects I smiled through my tears and 
artram- the charming residence it has been kissed the good creature, and so side 
of tears; represented to me, you, on the expira- by side we re-entered the gate. 
ge, that tion of that period, join her there, The lithe young man in fustian, 
through until the temporary complication of whom I had seen talking with Beauty 
one and my affairs shall have been so far ad- on the morning of our first encounter 
justed as to enable me to receive you with that youthful Amazon, was 
parlour once more at Bartram. Hoping for awaiting our re-entrance with the 
without happier days, and wishing to assure key in his hand. He stood half be- 
is about ou that three months is the extreme hind the open wicket. One lean 


\roxysm imit of your separation from my poor brown cheek, one shy eye, and his 

Milly, i have written this, feeling, sharp upturned nose, I saw as we 
it’s the alas! unequal to seeing you at pre- passed. He was treating me to a 
I cried sent. stealthy scrutiny, and seemed to 
ose em- “ Bartram, Tuesday. shun my glance, for he shut the door 


“P.S,—I can have no objection to quickly, and busied himself locking 


4 


» it, and then began stubbing up some 
thistles which grew close by, with 
the toe of his thick shoe, his back to 
us all the time. 

It struck me that I recognised his 
features, and I asked Mary Quince. 

“Have you seen that young man 
before, Quince ?”’ 

“He brings up game for your 
uncle, sometimes, Miss, and lends a 
hand in the garden, I believe.” 

“Do you know his name, Mary ?” 

“They call him Tom ; I don’t know 
what more, Miss.” 

“Tom,” I called; “please Tom, 
come here for a moment.” 

Tom turned about, and approached 
slowly. He was more civil than the 
Bartram people usually were, for he 
plucked off his shapeless cap of rabbit 
skin with a clownish respect. 

“Tom, what is your other name ; 
Tom whut, my good man ?” I asked. 

* Tom Brice, ma’am.”’ 

“ Haven’t I seen you before, Tom 
Brice?’ I pursued, for my curiosity 
was excited, and with it much graver 
feelings ; for there certainly was a re- 
semblance in Tom’s features to those 
of: the postilion who had looked so 
hard at me as I passed the carriage 
in the warren at Knowl, on the even- 
ing of the outrage which had scared 
that quiet place. 

*? Appen you may have, ma’am,” he 
answered quite coolly, looking down 
the buttons of his gaiters. 

“Are you a good whip—do you 
drive well ?” 

“Tl drive a plough wi’ most lads 
hereabout,” answered Tom: 

“ = you ever. been to Knowl, 
Tom f” 

Tom gaped very innocently. 

“*Anan,” he said. 

“ Here, Tom, is half-a-crown.” 

He took it readily enough. 

“That be very good,” said Tom, 
with a nod, having glanced sharply 
at the coin. 

I can’t say whether he applied that 
term to the coin, or to his luck, or to 
my = self. 

“Now, Tom, you'll tell me, have 
you ever been to Knowl ?” 

“ Manght a bin, ma’am, but I don’t 
mind no sich place—no.” 

‘As Tom spoke this with great de- 
liberation, like a man who loves truth 
putting a strain upon his memory for 
its sake, he spun the silver coin two 
ov-three times into the air and caught 
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it, staring at it the while, with all 
his might. 

“ Now, Tom, recollect yourself, and 
tell me truth, and I’ll be a friend to 
you. Did you ride postilion to a 
carriage having a lady in it, and I 
think several gentlemen, which came 
to the grounds of Knowl, when the 
party had their luncheon on the 
grass, and there was a—a quarrel 
with the gamekeepers? Try, Tom, 
to recollect ; you shall, upon my 
honour, have no trouble about it, 
and I'll try to serve you.” 

Tom was silent, while with a vacant 
gape he watched the spin of his half- 
crown twice, and then catching it with 
a smack in his hand, which he thrust 
into his pocket, he said, still looking 
in the same direction-— 

“T never rid postilion in my days, 
ma'am. I know nout o’ sich a place, 
though ’appen I maught a bin there; 
Knowl, ye ca’t. I was ne’er out 0’ 
Derbyshire but thrice to Warwick 
fair wi’ horses be rail, an’ twice to 
York.” 

“ You’re certain, Tom ?” 

“ Sartin sure, ma’am,” 

And Tom made another loutish 
salute, and cut the conference short 
by turning off the path and beginning 
to hollo after some trespassing cattle. 

I had not felt anything like 80 
nearly sure in this essay at identifi- 
cation as I had in that of Dudley. 
Of Dudley’s identity withthe Church 
Scarsdale man I had daily grown 
less and less confident ; and, indeed, 
had it been proposed to bring it to 
the test of a wager, I do not think I 
should, in the language of sporting 
gentlemen, have cared to “ back” my 
original opinion. There was, how- 
ever, a sutlicient uncertainty to make 
me uncomfortable ; and here was an- 
other uncertainty to enhance the un- 
pleasant sense of ambiguity. 

On our way back we passed the 
bleaching trunks and limbe of seve- 
ral ranks of barkless oaks lying side 
by side, some squared by the hatchet, 

erhaps sold, for there were large 
letters and Roman numerals traced 
upon them in red chalk. I sighed as 
I passed them by, not because it was 
wrongfully done, fer I really rather 
leaned to the belief that Uncle Silas 
was well advised in point of law. 
But, alas! here lay low the grand old 
family decorations of Bartram-Haugh, 
not to be replaced for centuries to 
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come, under whose spreading bouyhs 
the Ruthyns of three hundred years 
ago had hawked and hunted ! 

On the trunk of one of these I sat 
down to rest, Mary Quince meanwhile 
pattering about in unmeaning explo- 
rations. While thus listlessly seated, 
the girl, Meg Hawkes, walked by, 
carrying a basket. 

“ Hush !” she said quickly as she 
passed, without altering her pace or 
raising her eyes; “don’t ye speak 
nor look at me—fayther spies us; 
I'll tell ye more next turn.” 

“Next turn’—when was that ? 
Well, she might be returning ; and as 
she could not say more than about so 
much as she had said, in merely pass- 
ing without a pause, I concluded to 
wait for a short time and see what 
would come of it. 

After a little time I looked about 
me alittle, and I saw Dickon Hawkes 
—Pegtop, as poor Milly used to call 
him—with an axe in his hand, prowl- 
ing luridly among the timber. 

Observing that I saw him, he 
touched his hat sulkily, and by-and- 
by passed me, muttering to himself. 
He plainly could not- understand what 
business I could have in that partic- 
ular part of the Windmill Wood, and 
let me see it in his countenance. 

His daughter did pass me again ; 
but this time he was near, and she 
was silent. Her next transit occurred 
as he was questioning Mary Quince 
at some little distance ; and as she 
passed precisely in the same way, she 
said— 

“Don’t you be alone wi’ Master 

“Dudley nowhere for the world’s 
worth.” 

The injunction was so startling that 
I was on the point of questioning the 
girl. But I recollected: myself, and 
waited in the hope that in her future 
transits she might be more explicit. 
But one word more she did not utter, 
and the jealous eye of old or 
was so constantly upon us that | re- 
frained: , 

There was vagueness and sugges- 
tion enough in the oracle to supply 
work for many an hour of anxious 
conjecture, and many a horrible vigil 
by night. Was I never to know peace 
at Bartram-Haugh ? 

Ten days of poor Milly’s absence, 
and of my solitude, had already passed, 
when my uncle sent for me to his 
room, 
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When old Wyatt stood at the door, 
mumbling and snarling her message, 
my heart died within me. 

It was late—just that hour when 
dejected people feel their anxieties 
most—when the cold gray of twilight 
has deepened to its darkest shade, 
and before the cheerful candles are 
lighted, and the sate quiet of -the 
night sets in. 

When I entered my uncle's sitting- 
room—though his window-shutters 
were open and the wan streaks of 
sunset visible through them, like 
narrow lakes across the dark mass of 
western clouds—a pair of candles 
were burning ; one stood upon the 
table by his desk, the other on the 
chimneypiece, before which his tall. 
thin figure stooped. His hand leaned 
on the mantel-piece, and the light 
from the candle just above his bowed 
head touched his silvery hair. He 
was looking, as it seemed, into the 
subsiding embers of the fire, and was 
a very statue of forsaken dejection 
and decay. 

“Uncle!” I ventured to say, having 
stood for some time unperceived near 
his table. 

“Ah, yes, Maud, my dear child— 
my dear child.” 

He turned, and with the candle in 
his hand, smiling his silvery smile of 
suffering on me. He walked more 
feebly and stiffly, I thought, than I 
had ever seen him move before. 

“ Sit down, Maud—pray sit there.” 

I took the chair he indicated. 

“Tn* my misery and my solitude, 
Maud, I have invoked you like a 
spirit, and you appear.” 

With his two hands leaning on the 
table he looked across at me, in @ 
stooping attitude ; he had not seated 
himself. I continued silent until it 
should be his pleasure to question or 
address me. , 

At last he said, raising himself and 
looking upward, witha wild adoration 
—his finger tips elevated and glim- 
mering in the faint mixed light— 

“No, I thank my Creator, I am 
not quite forsaken.” 

Another silence, during which he 
looked steadfastly at me, and mut- 
tered, as if thinking aloud— : 

“My guardian angel !—my guard- 
ian angel. Maud, you have a heart.” 
He addressed me suddenly—“ bisten, 
for a few moments, to the appeal of 
an old and broken-hearted man— 








your guardian—your uncle—your sup- 
pliant. I had resolved never to speak 
to you more on this subject. But I 
was wrong. It was pride that in- 
spired me—mere pride.” 

I felt myself growing pale, and 
flushed by turns during the pause 
that followed. 

“T’m very miserable—very nearly 
desperate. What remains for me— 
what remains? Fortune had done 
her worst—thrown in the dust, her 
wheels passed over me; and thie 
servile world, who follow her cha- 
riot like a mob, stamped upon the 
mangled wretch. All this had pass- 
ed over me, and left me scarred and 
bloodless in this solitude. It was 
not my fault, Maud—I say it was no 
fault of mine ; I have no remorse, 
though more regrets than I can count, 
and all scored with fire. As people 
passed by Bartram, and looked upon 
its neglected grounds and smokeless 
chimneys, they thought my plight, I 
dare say, about the worst a proud man 
could be reduced to. They could not 
imagine one half its misery. But 
this old hectic—this old epileptic— 
this old spectre of wrongs, calamities, 
and follies, had still one hope—my 
manly though untutored son—the last 
male scion of the Ruthyns. Maud, 
have I lost him? His fate-—my fate 
—I may say Milly’s fate ;—we all 
await your sentence. He loves you, 
as none but the very young can love, 
and that once only in a life. He 
loves you desperately—a most affec- 
tionate nature—a Ruthyn, the best 
blood in England—the last man of 
the race ; and I—if I-.lose him I lose 
all; and you will see me in my 
coffin, Maud, before many months. 
I stood before you in the attitude of a 
ene I kneel ?” 

is eyes were fixed on me with the 
light of despair, his knotted hands 


clasped, his whole figure bowed 
toward me. I was inexpressibly 


shocked and pained. 

“Oh, uncle! uncle!” I cried, and 
from very excitement I burst into 
tears. 

I saw that his eyes were fixed on 
me with a dismal scrutiny. I think 
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he divined the nature of my agitation ; 
but he determined, notwithstanding, 
to press me while my hysterical con- 
fusion continued. 

“You see my suspense—you see 
my miserable and frightful suspense. 
You are kind, Maud ; you love your 
father’s memory; you pity your 
father’s brother ; you would not say 
no, and place a pistol at his head ?” 

“Oh ! I must—I must—I must say 
no. Oh! spare me, uncle, for 
Heaven's sake. Don’t question me 
—don’t press me. I could not—I 
could not do what you ask.” 

“T yield, Maud—I yield, my dear. 
I will not press you ; you shall have 
time, your own time, to think. I will 
accept no answer now—no, none, 
Maud.” 

He said this, raising his thin hand 
to silence me. 

“There, Maud, enough. I have 
spoken as I always do to you, frankly, 
perhaps too frankly ; but agony and 
despair will speak out, and plead, 
even with the most obdurate and 
cruel.” 

With these words Uncle Silas en- 
tered his bed-chamber, and shut the 
door, not violently, but with a reso- 
lute hand, and I thought I heard a 
cry. 

I hastened to my own room. I 
threw myself on my knees, and thank- 
ed heaven for the firmness vouch- 
safed me ; I could not believe it to 
have been my own. 

I was more miserable in conse- 
quence of this renewed suit on behalf 
of my odious cousin than I can de- 
scribe. My uncle had taken such a 
line of importunity that it became a 
sort of agony to resist. I thought of 
the possibility of my hearing of his 
having made away with himself, and 
was every morning relieved when I 
heard that he was still just as usual. I 
have often wondered since at my own 
firmness. In that dreadful interview 
with my uncle I had felt, in the whirl 
and horror of my mind, on the very 
point of submitting, just as nervous 
people are said to throw themselves 
over precipices through sheer dread 
of falling. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


SARAH MATILDA COMES TO LIGHT. 


Sor E time after this interview, one 
dav as I sat, sad enough, in my room, 
looking listlessly from the window, 
with good Mary Quince, whom, whe- 
ther in the house or in my melan- 
choly rambles, I always had by my 
side, I was startled by the sound of 
a loud and shrill female voice, in vio- 
lent hysterical action, gabbling with 
great rapidity, sobbing, and very nearly 
screaming in a sort of fury. 

I started up, staring at the door. 

“Lord bless us !” cried honest 
Mary Quince, with round eyes and 
mouth agape, staring in the same 
direction. 

“ Mary—Mary, what can it be ?” 

“ Are they beating some one down 
yonder ? I don’t know where it comes 
from,” answered Quince. 

“T will—I will—I’ll see her. It’s 
her I want. Oo—hoo—hoo—hoo— 
oo—o—Miss Maud Ruthyn, of Knowl. 
Miss Ruthyn, of Knowl. Hoo—hoo 
hoo—hoo—oo!” 

“What on earth can it be?” I ex- 
claimed, in great bewilderment and 
terror. 

It was now plainly very near indeed, 
and I heard the voice of our mild and 
shaky old butler evidently remon- 
strating with the distressed damsel. 

“Tl see her,” she continued, pour- 
ing a torrent of vile abuse upon me, 
which stung me with a sudden sense 
of anger. hat had I done to be 
afraid of any one? How dared any 
one in my uncle’s house—in my 
house—mix my name up with her 
detestable scurrilities? 

“ For Heaven's sake, Miss, don’t ye 

0 out,” cried poor Quince; “it’s some 
nken creature.” 

But I was very angry, and, like a 
fool, as I was, I threw oe the door, 
exclaiming in a loudand haughty _ 

“ Here is Miss Ruthyn, of Knowl ! 
Who wants to see her ?” 

A pink and white young lady, with 
black tresses, violent, shrill, voluble, 
hysterical, was flouncing up the last 
stair, and shook her dress out on the 
lobby ; and poor old Giblets, as 
Milly used to call him, was following 
in her wake, with many remonstran- 
ces and entreaties, perfectly unheeded. 

The moment I looked at this person, 
it struck me that she was the identi- 


cal lady whom I had seen in the car- 
riage at Knowl Warren. The next 
moment I was in doubt; the next, 
still more so. She was decidedly 
thinner, and dressed by no means in 
such lady-like taste. Perhaps she 
was hardly like her at all. I began 
to distrust all these resemblances, and 
to fancy, with a shudder, that they 
originated, perhaps, only in my own 
excited brain. 

On seeing me, this young lady—as 
it seemed to me, a great deal of the 
barmaid or lady’s-maid species—dried 
her eyes fiercely, and, with a flaming 
countenance, called upon me peremp- 
torily to produce her “lawful hus- 
band.” Her loud, insolent, outrage- 
ous attack had the effect of enhancing 
my indignation, and I quite forget 
what I said to her, but I well remem- 
ber that her manner became a good 
deal more decent. She was plainly 
under the impression that I wanted 
to appropriate her husband; or, at 
least, that he wanted to marry me; 
and she ran on at such a pace, an 
her harangue was so passionate, in- 
coherent, and unintelligible, that I 
thought her out of her mind; she 
was far from it, however. I think if 
she had allowed me even a second for 
reflection, I should have hit upon 
her meaning. As it was, nothin 
could exceed my perplexity, until, 
plucking a soiled newspaper from her 
pocket, she indicated a particular 
pee: already sufficiently em- 
phasized by double lines of red ink at 
its sides, It was a Lancashire paper, 
of about six weeks since, and ver 
much worn and soiled for its age. 
remember in particulara circular stain 
from the bottom of a vessel, either 
of coffee or brown stout. The para- 
graph was as folluws, recording an 
event a year or more anterior to the 
date of the paper— 


“MaRRIAGE.—On Tuesday, August 
7, 18—, at Leatherwig Church, by the 
Rey. Arthur Hughes, Dudley R. Ru- 
thyn, Esq., only son and heir of Silas 
Ruthyn, Esq., of Bartram-Haugh 
Derbyshire, to Sarah Matilda, secon 
daughter of John Mangles, Esq., of 
Wiggan, in this county.’ 


At first I read nothing but amaze- 








ment in this announcement, but in 
another moment I felt how complete- 
ly I was relieved; and showing, I 
believe, my intense satisfaction in my 
countenance—for the young lady eyed 
me with considerable surprise and 
curiosity—I said— 

“This is extremely important. You 
must see Mr. Silas Ruthyn this mo- 
ment. I am certain he knows no- 
eg of it... I will conduct you to 

im 


“No more he does. I know that 
myself,” she replied, following me, 
with a self-asserting swagger, and a 
great rustling of cheap silk. 

As we entered, Uncle Silas looked 
up from his sofa, and closed his Re- 
vue des deux Mondes. 

“What is all this?” he inquired, 


y. 

“This lady has brought with her 
@ newspaper containing an extraor- 
dinary statement which affects our 
family,” I answered. 

Unele Silas raised himself, and 
looked with a hard, narrow scrutiny 
at the unknown young lady. 

“ A libel, I suppose, in the paper?” 
he said, extending his hand for it. 

“No, uncle—no; only a mar- 
riage,” I answered. 

** Not Monica?’ he said, as he took 
it. “Pah, it smells all over of 
tobacco and beer,” he added, throw- 
ing a little eau de Cologne over it. 

e raised it with a mixture of cu- 
riosity and disgust, saying “ pah,” as 
he did so. 

He read the paragraph, and as he 
did his face changed from white, all 
over, to lead colour. He raised his 
eyes, and looked steadily for some 
seconds at the young lady, who seem- 
eda little awed in his strange pres- 
ence. 

“ And you are, I suppose, the young 
lady, Sarah Matilda né Mangles, 
mentioned in this little paragraph ¢” 
he said, in a tone you would have 
called a sneer, were it not that it 
trembled. 

Sarah Matilda assented. 

“My son is, I dare say, within 
reach. It so happens that I wrote 
to arrest his journey, and summon 
him here, some days since—some days 
since—some days since,” he repeated, 
slowly, like a person whose mind has 
wandered far away from the theme 
on which he is speaking. 

He had rung his Sell, and old 
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Wyatt, always hovering about his 
rooms, entered. 

“T want my son, immediately. If 
not in the house, send Harry to 
the stables; if not there, let him be 
followed, instantly. Brice is an ac- 
tive fellow, and will know where to 
find him. If he isin Feltram, or at 
a distance, let Brice take a horse, 
and Master Dudley can ride it back. 
He must be here without the loss of 
one moment.” 

There intervened nearly a quarter 
of an hour, during which, whenever 
he recollected her, Uncle Silas treated 
the young lady with a hyper-refined 
and ceremonious politeness, which 
appeared to,make her uneasy, and 
even a little shy, and certainly pre- 
vented a renewal of those lamenta- 
tions and invectives which he had 
heard faintly from the stair-head. 

But for the most part Uncle Silas 
seemed to forget us and his book, 
and all that surrounded him, lying 
back in the corner of his sofa, his chin 
upon his breast, and such a fearful 
shade and tarving on his features as 
made me prefer looking in any diree- 
tion but his. 

At length we heard the tread of 
Dudley’s thick boots on the oak 
boards, and faint and muffled the 
sound of his voice as he eross-ex- 
amined old Wyatt before entering the 
chamber of audience. 


I think he suspected quite another 


visiter, and had no expectation of 
seeing the particular young lady who 
rose from her chair as he entered, in 
an opportune flood of tears, crying— 

“Oh, Dudley, Dudley !—oh, Dud- 
ley, could you? Oh, Dudley, your 
own poor Sal! You could not—you 
would not—your lawful wife !” 

This and a good deal more, with 
cheeks that streamed like a window- 
pane in a thunder shower, spoke 
Sarah Matilda with all her oratory, 
working his arm, which she clung to, 
up and down all the time, like the 
handle of a pump. But Dudley was, 
manifestly, confounded and dum- 
foundered. He stood for a long time 
gaping at his father, and stole just 
one sheepish glance at me; and, with 
red faee and forehead, looked down 
at his boots, and then again at his 
father, who remained just in the at- 
titude I have desesited, and with the 
same forbidding and dreary intensity 
in his strange face. 
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Like a quarrelsome man, worried 
in his sleep by a noise, Dudley sud- 
denly woke up, as it were, with a 
start, in a half-suppressed exaspera- 
tion, and shook her off with a jerk 
and a muttered curse, as she whisked 
involuntarily into a chair, with more 
violence than can have been pleasant. 

“Judging by your looks and de- 
meanour, sir, I can almost antici- 
pate your answers,” said my uncle, 
addressing him suddenly. “ Will you 
be good enough—pray madam’ ’(paren- 
thetically to our visiter), “command 
yourself for a few moments. Is this 

oung person the daughter of a Mr. 
Seatian and is her name Sarah 
Matilda ?” 

““T dessay,” answered Dudley, hur- 
riedly. 

“Ts she your wife ?” 

“Ts she my wife ?’ repeated Dud- 
ley, ill at ease. 

“Yes, sir; it is a plain question.” 

All this time Sarah Matilda was 
perpetually breaking into talk, and 
with difficulty silenced by my uncle. 

“ Well, ’appen she says I am—does 
she?” replied Dudley. 

“Ts she your wife, sir ?” 

“ Mayhap she so considers it, after 
a fashion,” he replied, with an im- 

udent swagger, seating himself as 

e did so. 

“What do yow think,’ sir?” per- 
sisted Uncle Silas. 

“T don’t think nout about it,” re- 
plied Dudley, surlily. 

“Is that account true?’ said my 
uncle, handing him the paper. 

“They wishes us to believe so, at 
any rate.” 

“ Answer directly, sir. We have 
our thoughts upon it. If it be true, 
it is capable of every proof. For ex- 
pedition’s sake I ask you. There is no 
use in prevaricating.” 

“Who wants to deny it? 
true—-there!” 

“ There ! [knew he would,” scream- 
edthe young woman hysterically, with 
a laugh of strange joy. 

“Shut up, will ye?” growled Dud- 
ley, savagely. 

“Oh, Dudley; Dudley, darling, 
what have I done ?” 

— and ruined me, jest—that’s 
all. 

“Oh! no, no, no, Dudley. Ye 
know I wouldn't. I could not—I 
could not hurt ye, Dudley. No, no, 
no. 
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He grinned at her, and, with a 
sharp side-nod, said— ; 

“ Wait a bit.” 

“Oh, Dudley, don’t be a 
dear. I did not mean it. I woul 
not hurt ye for all the world. Never.” 

“Well, never mind. You and yours 
tricked me finely; and now you've 
got me—that’s all.” 

My uncle laughed a very odd laugh. 

ot iow it, of course ; and upon 
my word, madam, you and he make 
a — pretty couple,” sneered Uncle 
Silas. 

Dudley made no answer, looking, 
however, very savage. 

And with this poor young wife, so 
recently wedded, the low villain had 
actually solicited me to marry him ! 

Iam quite certain that my uncle 
was as entirely ignorant as I of Dud- 
ley’s connexion, and had, therefore, 
no participation in this appalling 
wickedness. 

“ And I have to congratulate you, 
my good fellow, on having secured 
the affections of a very suitable and 
vulgar young woman.’ 

“T baint the first o’ the family as 
’a done the same,” retorted Dudley. 

At this taunt the old man’s fury 
for a moment overpowered him. In 
an instant he was on his feet, quiver- 
ing from head to foot. I never saw 
such a countenance—like one of those 
demon-grotesques' we see in the 
Gothic side-aisles and groinings—a 
dreadful grimace, monkey-like and 
insane—and his thin hand caught 
up his ebony stick, and shook it 
paralytically in the air. 

“ Tf ye touch me wi' that, ’llsmash 
ye, by ——,” shouted Dudley, furious, 
raising his fists and hitching. his 
shoulder, just as I had seen him when 
he fought Captain Oakley. 

For a moment this picture was sus- 
ae before me, and I screamed, I 

now not what, in my terror. But 
the old man, the veteran of many a 
scene of excitement, where men dis- 
guise their ferovity in calm tones, and 
gloss over their fury with smiles, had 
not quite lost his self-command. He 
turned toward me and said— 

“ Does he know what he’s saying?” 

And with an icy laugh of con- 
tempt, his high, thin, forehead still 
flushed, he sat down trembling. 

“If you want to say aught, rl 


hear 2 Ye may jaw me all ye like, 
and I'll stan’ it.” 
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“Oh, I may speak? Thank you,” 
sneered Uncle Silas, glancing slowly 
round at me, and breaking into a cold 
laugh. 

“Ay, I don’t mind-cheek, not I; 
but you must not go for to do that, 

e know. Gammon! I won't stand.a 
lew—I won’t—fro’ no one.” 

“Well, sir, availing myself of your 
permission to speak, I may remark, 
without offence to the young lady, 
that I don’t happen to recollect the 
name Mangles among the old families 
of England. I presume you have 
chosen her chiefly for her virtues and 
her graces.” 

Mrs. Sarah Matilda, not appre- 
hending this compliment quite as 
Unele Silas meant it, dropped a 
courtesy, notwithstanding her agita- 
tion, and, wiping her eyes, said, with a 
blubbered smile— 

“You're very kind, sure.” 

“T hope, for both your sakes, she 
has got a little money. 1 «don't see 
how you are to live else. You're too 
lazy for a gamekeeper ; and I don’t 
think you could keep a pot-house, you 
are so addicted to drinking and quar- 
relling. The only thing I am quite 
clear upon is, that you and your wife 
must find some other abode than 
this. You shall depart this evening ; 
and now, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Ruthyn, you may quit this room, if 
you please.” 

Uncle Silas had risen, and made 
them one of his old courtly bows, 
smiling a death-like sneer, and point- 
ed to the door with his trembling 
fingers. 

“OQome, will ye?’ said Dudley, 
grinding his teeth. “You're pretty 
well done here.” 

Not half understanding the situa- 
tion, but looking wofully bewildered, 
she dropped a farewell courtesy at 
the door. 

“Willyecut?” barked Dudley, ina 
tone that made her jump ; and sul- 
lenly, without looking about, he 
strode after her from the room. 

“ Maud, how shall I recover this? 
The vulgar villain—the fool! What 
an abyss were we approaching ! and 
for me the last hope gone—and for 
me utter, utter, irretrievable ruin.” 

He was passing his fingers tremu- 
lously back and forward along the 
top of the mantel-piece, like a man in 
search of something, and continued 
so, looking along it, feebly and va- 
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cantly, although there was nothing 
there. 

“T wish, uncle—you do not know 
how much I wish—I could be of any 
use to you. Maybe I can ?”’ 

Heturnedand looked at me sharply. 

** Maybe youcan,” he echoed slowly. 
“Yes, maybe you can,” he repeated 
more briskly. ‘‘ Let us—let us see— 
let us think —that d fellow !—my 
head.” 

“You are not well, uncle?” 

“Oh! yes, very well. We'll talk 
in the evening—I’ll send for you.” 

I found Wyatt in the next room, 
and told her to hasten, as I thought 
he was ill. I hope it was not very 
selfish, but such had grown to be my 
horror of seeing him in one of his 
strange seizures, that I hastened from 
the room precipitately— partly to 
escape the risk ot being asked to re- 
main. 

The walls of Bartram House are 
thick, and the recess at the doorway 
deep. As I closed my uncle’s door [ 
heard Dudley’s voice on the stairs. I 
did not wish to be seen by him or by 
his “lady,” as his poor wife called 
herself, who was engaged in vehe- 
ment dialogue with him as I emerged, 
and not caring either to re-enter my 
uncle’s room, I remained quietly en- 
sconced within the heavy door-case, 
in which position I overheard Dudley 
say with a savage snarl— 

“You'll jest go back the way ye 
came. J'm not a goin’ wiye, if that’s 
what ye be drivin’ at—dang your im- 
pitins !” 

“Oh! Dudley, dear, what have I 
done—what have I done—ye hate me 
so?” 

“What ’a ye done? ye vicious little 
beast, ye! You've got us turned out 
an’ disinherited wi’ yer d——d _bosh, 
that’s all; don’t ye think it’s enough?” 

I could only hear her sobs and shrill 
tones in reply, for they were descend- 
ing the stairs ; and Mary Quince re- 
ported to me in a horrified sort of way 
that she saw him bundle her into the 
fly at the door, like a truss of hay into 
a hay-loft. And he stood with his 
head in at the window, scolding her, 
till it drove away. 

“T knew he wor jawing her, poor 
thing! by the way he kep’ waggin’ his 
head—an’ he had his fist inside, a 
shakin’ in her face. I'm sure he 
looked wicked enough for anything; 
an’ she a crying like a babby, .an 
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lookin’ back, an’ wavin’ her wet han- 
kicher to him—poor thing !—and she 
so young! "Tisa pity. ear me! I 
often think, Miss, ’tis well for me I 
never was married. And see how we 
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all would like to get husbands for all 
that, though ao few is happy together. 
*Tis a queer world, and them that’s 
single ig maybe the best off after all.” 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE PICTURE OF A WOLF. 


I WENT down that evening to the sit- 
ting-room which had been assigned to 
Milly and me, in search of a book— 
my good Mary Quince always attend- 
ing me. The door was a little open, 
and I was startled by the light ofa 
candle proceeding from the fireside, 
together with a considerable aroma of 
to and brandy. 

On my little work-table, which he 
had drawn beside the hearth, lay Dud- 
ley’s pipe, his brandy-flask, and an 
empty tumbler; and he wassitting with 
one foot on the fender, his elbow on his 
knee, and his head resting in his hand, 
weeping. His back being a little 
toward the door, he did not perceive 
us ; and we saw him rub his knuckles 
in his eyes, and heard the sounds of 
his selfish lamentation. 

Mary and I stole away quietly, 
leaving him in possession, wondering 
when he was to leave the house, 
according to the sentence which I had 
heard pronounced upon him. 

I was delighted to see old “Giblets” 
quietly strapping his luggage in the 
hall, and heard from him in whisper 
that he was to leave that evening by 
rail—he did not know whither. 

About half an hour afterwards 
Mary Quince, going out to recon- 
noitre, heard from old Wyatt in the 
lobby that he had just started to meet 
the train. 

Blessed be heaven for that deliver- 
ance! Anevil spirit had been cast out, 
and the house looked lighter and hap- 
pier. It was not until I sat down in 
the quiet of my room that the scenes 
and images of that agitating day 
began to move before my memory in 
mnt procession, and for the first 
time I a preciated, with a stunning 
sense of horror and a perfect rapture 
of th iving, the value of my 
escape and the immensity of the 
danger which had threatened me. It 
may have been miserable weakness— 
I think it was. But I was young, 
nervous, and afflicted with a trouble- 
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some sort of conscience, which occa- 
sionally went mad, and insisted, in 
small things as well as great, upon 
sacrifices which my reason now assures 
me were absurd. Of Dudley I hada 
perfect horror; and yet had that sys- 
tem of solicitation, that dreadful and 
direct appeal to my mnennts that 
placing of my feeble girlhood in the 
seat of the arbiter of ay aged uncle’s 
hope or despair, been long persisted 
in, my resistance might have been 
worn out—who can tell?—and I self- 
sacrificed! Just as criminals in Ger- 
many are teazed, and watched, and 
cross-examined, year after year, in- 
cessantly, into a sort of madness; and 
worn out with the suspense, the ite- 
ration, the self-restraint, the insup- 
portable fatigue, they at last cut 
all short, accuse themselves, and go 
infinitely relieved to the scaffold— 
you may guess, then, for me, nerv- 
ous, self-diffident, and alone, how in- 
tense was the comfort of knowin 
that Dudley was actually married, a 
the harrowing importunity which had 
just commenced for ever silenced. 

That night I saw my uncle. I pitied 
him, though I feared him. was 
longing to tell him how anxious I 
was to help him, if only he could point 
out the way. It was in substance 
what I had already said, but now 
strongly wages He brightened ; hesat 
up perpendicularly in his chair with 
a@ countenance, not weak or fatuous 
now, but resolute and searching, and 
which contracted into dark thought 
or calculation as I talked. 

I dare say I spoke confusedly 
enough. I was always nervous in his 
presence ; there was, I fancy, some- 
thing mesmeric in the odd sort of in- 
fluence which, without effort, he ex- 
ercised over my imagination. 

Sometimes this grew into a dismal 
panic, and Uncle Silas—polished, 
mild—seemed unaccountably horrible 
to me. Then it was no longer an 
accidental fascination of cone te 
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logy. It was something more. His na- 
ture was incomprehensible by me. 
He was without the nobleness, with- 
out the freshness, without the soft- 
ness, without the frivolities of such 
human nature as I had experienced, 
either within myself or in other per- 
sons. I instinctively felt that appeals 
to sympathies or feelings could no 
more affect him than a polished mar- 
ble statue. He seemed to accommo- 
date his conversation to the moral 
structure of others, just as spirits are 
said to assume the shape of mortals. 
There were the sensualities of the 
ourmet for his body, and there ended 
his human nature, as it seemed to 
me. Through that semi-transparent 
structure I thought I could now 
and then discern the light or the 
glare of his inner life. But I under- 
stood it not. He never scoffed at 
what was good or noble—his hard- 
est critic could not nail him to one 
such sentence ; and yet, it seemed 
somehow to me, that his unknown 
nature was a systematic blasphemy 
against it all. If fiend he was, he 
‘was yet something higher than the 
garralou, and withal, feeble demon of 
the. He assumed the limbs and 
features of our mortal nature. He 
shrouded his own, and wasa profound- 
ly reticent Mephistopheles. Gentle 
he had been to me—kindly he had 
nearly always spoken ; but it seemed 
like the mild talk of one of those gob- 
lins of the desert, whom Asiatic super- 
stition tells of; who appear in friendly 
shapes to stragglers from the caravan, 
beckon to them from afar, call them 
by their names, and lead them where 
they are found no more. And all his 
kindness was but a pompano Ta- 
diance covering something colder and 
more awful than the grave. 

“Tt is very noble of you, Maud—it 
elic ; your sympathy with a 
and despairing old man. But 
I fear you will recoil. I tell you 
frankly that less than twenty thou- 
sand pounds will not extricate me 
from the quag of ruin in which I am 
entangled—lost.” 

“Recoil! Far from it. Tl do it. 
There must be some way.” 

“Enough, my fair young protec- 
tress—celestial enthusiast, enough. 
Though you do not, yet I recoil. I 
could not bring myself to accept this 
sacrifice. What res even to me 
my extrication. lie a mangled 
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wretch, with fifty mortal wounds on 
my crown ; what avails the healing 
of one wound, when there are so 
many beyond all cure. Better to let 
me perish where I fall; and reserve 
your money for the worthier objects 
whom, perhaps, hereafter it may avail 
to save. 

“But I will do this. I must. I 
cannot see you suffer with the power 
in my hands unemployed to help 
you,” I exclaimed. 

“ Enough, dear Maud ; the will is 
here, enough—there is balm in your 
compassion and good-will. Leave me, 
ministering angel ;—for the present I 
cannot. If you will, we can talk of 
it again. Good-night.” 

And so we parted. 

The attorney from Feltram, I after- 
wards heard, was with him nearly all 
that night, trying in vain to devise by 
their joint ingenuity any means by 
which I might tie myself up. But 
there were none. I could not bind 
myself. 

I was myself full of the hope of 
helping him. What was this sum to 
me, great asitseemed? Truly nothing. 
I could have spared it, and never felt 
the loss. 

I took up a large quarto with 
coloured prints, one of the few books 
I had brought with me from dear old 
Knowl. Too much excited to hope 
for sleep in bed, I opened it, and 
turned over the leaves, my mind 
still full of Uncle Silas and the sum 
I hoped to help him with. 

Unaccountably one of those colour- 
ed engravings arrested my attention. 
It represented the solemn solitude of a 
lofty forest. A girl, in Swiss costume, 
was flying in terror, and as she fled 
flinging a piece of meat behind her, 
which she had taken from a little 
market-basket hanging upon her arm. 
Through the glade a pack of wolves 
were pursuing her. 

Thenarrative told, that on her return 
homeward with her marketing, she 
had been chased by wolves, and barel 
escaped by flying at her utmost speed, 
from time to time retarding, as she 
did so, the pursuit, by throwing, piece 
by piece, the contents of her basket, 
in her wake, to be devoured and 
fought for by the famished beasts of 


prey. 

This Pia had seized my imagina- 
tion. I looked with a curious inter- 
est on the print: something in the 
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disposition of the trees, their great 

ight, and rude boughs interlacing, 
and the awful shadow beneath, re- 
minded me of a portion of the Wind- 
mill Wood where Milly and I had 
often rambled. Then I looked at the 
_— of the poor girl, flying for her 
ife, and glancing terrified over her 
shoulder. Then I gazed on the gaping, 
murderous pack, and the hoary brute 
that led the van ; and then I leaned 
back in my chair, and I thought—per- 
haps some latent association suggest- 
ed what seemed a thing so unlikely— 
of a fine print in my portfolio from 
Vandyke’s noble picture of Belisarius. 
Idly I traced with my pencil, as I 
leaned back, on an envelope that lay 
upon the table, this little inscription. 
Tt was mere fiddling ; and, absurd as 
it looked, there was nothing but an 
honest meaning in it :—“‘£20,000. 
Date Obolum Belisario!” My dear 
father had translated the little Latin 
inscription for me, and I had written it 
down as a sort of exercise of memory ; 
and , perhaps, as expressive of 
that sort of compassion which my 
uncle’s fall and miserable fate excited 
invariably in me. So I threw this 
queer little memorandum upon the 
open leaf of the book, and again the 
flight, the pursuit, and the bait to 
stay it, engaged my eye. And I heard 
arti ren the hearth-stone, as I 

oug say, in a stern whisper, 
“Fly the fangs of Belisarius!” 

“What's that?’ said I, turning 

sharply to Mary Quince. 

ary rose from her work at the 
fireside, staring at me with that odd 
sort of frown that accompanies fear 
and curiosity. 
“You spoke? Did you speak ?” 
I said, catching her by the arm, very 
much oy ae myself. 

“No, Miss; no, dear!” answered 
she, plainly thinking that I was a 
little wrong in my head. 

There could be no doubt it was a 
trick of the imagination, and yet to 
this hour I could recognise that clear 
stern voice among a thousand, were 
it to speak again. 

Jaded after a night of broken sleep 
and much agitation I was summoned 
next morning to my uncle’s room. 

He received me oddly, I thought. 
His manner seemed changed, and 
made an uncomfortable impression 
upon me. He was gentle, kind, 
smiling, submissive, as usual; but it 
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seemed to me that he experienced 
henceforth toward me the same half 
superstitious repulsion which I had 
alwaysfeltfromhim. Dream, or voice, 
or vision—what had done it? There 
seemed to be an unconscious oo 
and fear. When he thought I was 
not looking, his eyes were sometimes 
Gr fixed for a moment upon me, 

hen I looked at him, his eyes were 
upon the book before him ; and when 
he spoke, a person not heeding what 
he uttered would have fancied that 
he was reading aloud from it. 

There was nothing tangible but 
this shrinking from the encounter of 
our eyes. I said he was kind as usual. 
He was even moreso. But there was 
this new sign of our silently repellant 
natures. Dislike it could not be. He 
knew I longed to serve him. Was it 
shame? Was there not a shade of 
horror in it ? 

“T have not slept,” said he. “ For 
me the night has passed in thought ; 
and the fruit of it is this—I cannot, 
Maud, accept your noble offer.” 

“T am very sorry,” exclaimed I, 
in all honesty. 

“T know it, my dear Niece, and 
appreciate your goodness ; but there 
are many reasons—none of them, I 
trust—ignoble, and which together 
render it impossible. No. It would 
be misunderstood—my honour shall 
not be impugned.” 

“ But, sir, that could not be; you 
have never proposed it. It would be 
all, from first to last, my Going, 
‘True, dear Maud, but I know, 
alas! more of this evil and slander- 
ous world than your happy. inex- 
perience can do. Who receive 
our testimony? None—no, not one. 
The difficulty—the insuperable moral 
difficulty is this—that I should ex- 
pose myself to the plausible imputa- 
tion of having worked upon you, 
pans | for this end ; and more, that 
I could not hold myself quite free 


from blame. It is your voluntary 

oodness, Maud. But you are young, 
inexperienced ; and it is, I hold it, my 
duty to stand between you and any 
dealing with your property at so un- 


ripe an age. Some people may call 
this Quixotic. In my mind it is an 
imperious mandate of conscience; and 
I a refuse to disobey it, 
although within three weeks an exe- 
cution will be in this house !” 

I did not quite know what an exe- 
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cution meant ; butfrom two harrowing 
novels, with whose distresses I was 
familiar, I knew that it indicated 
some direful process of legal torture 
and spoliation. 

“Oh, Uncle !—oh, sir !—you can- 
not allow this to happen. hat will 
people say of me. And—and there is 
poor Milly—and everything! Think 
what it will be.” 

“Tt cannot be helped—yow cannot 
help it, Maud. Listentome. There 
will be an execution here, I cannot 
say exactly how soon; but I think 
in little more than a fortnight. I 
must provide for your comfort. You 
must leave. I have arranged that 
you shall join Milly, for the present, 
in France, till I have time to look 
about me. You had better, I think, 
write to your cousin, Lady Knollys. 
She, with all her oddities, has a heart. 
Can you say, Maud, that I have been 
kind ?” 


“You have never been anything 
but kind,” I exclaimed. 

“That I’ve been self-denying when 
you made me a generous offer?” he 
continued. “That I now act to spare 
you pain? You may tell her, not as 
a@ message from me, but as a fact, 
that I am seriously thinking of va- 
cating my guardianship—that I feel 
I have cone her an injustice, and 
that, so soon as my mind is a little 
less tortured, I shall endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation with her, and 
would wish ultimately to transfer the 
care of your person and education to 

You may say I have no longer 
an interest even in vindicating m 
name. Myson has wrecked himself 
by a marriage. I forgot to tell you 
he stopped at Feltram, and this morn- 
ing wrote to pray a parting interview. 
If I grant it, it shall be the last. I 
shall never see him or correspond 
with him more.” 

The old man seemed much over- 
come, and held his handkerchief to 


his i. 

“ Heand his wife are, I understand, 
about to emigrate ; the sooner the 
better,” he resumed bitterly. ‘‘Deep- 
ly, Maud, I regret having tolerated 
his suit to you, even for a moment. 
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Had I thought it over, as I did the 
whole case last night, nothing could 
have induced me to permit it. ButI 
have lived for so long like a monk in 
his cell, my wants and observation 
limited to the narrow compass of this 
chamber, that my knowledge of the 
world has died out with my youth 
and my hopes; and I did not, as I 
ought to have done, consider many 
objections. Therefore, dear Maud, on 
this one subject, I entreat, be silent ; 
its discussion can effect nothing now. 
I was wrong, and frankly ask you to 
— my mistake.” 
had been on the point of writing 
to Lady Knollys on this odious sub- 
ject, when, happily, it was set at rest 
y the disclosure of yesterday; and, 
wane so, I could have no difficulty in 
acceding to my uncle’s request. He 
was conceding so much that I could 
not withhold so trifling a concession 
in return. 

“T hope Monica will continue to be 
kind to poor Milly after I am gone.” 

Here there were a few seconds of 
meditation. 

“ Maud, you will not, I think, re- 
fuse to convey the substance of what 
I have just said in a letter to Lady 
Knollys, and perhaps you would have 
no objection to let me see it when it 
is written. It will prevent the pos- 
sibility of its containing any miscon- 
ception of what I have just spoken ; 
and, Maud, you won’t forget to say 
whether I have been kind. It would 
be a satisfaction to me to know that 
Monica knew that I never either 
teazed or bullied my young ward.” 

With these words he dismissed me ; 
and forthwith I completed such a 
letter as would quite embody what 
he had said ; and in my own glowing 
terms, being in high onium 
with Uncle Silas, recorded my esti- 
mate of his gentleness and good- 
nature ; and when I submitted it to 
him he expressed his admiration of 
what he was pleased t6 call my clever- 
ness in so exactly conveying what he 
wished, and his gratitude for the 
handsome terms in which I had 
spoken of my old guardian, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


A STRANGE PROPOSAL. 


As I and Mary Quince returned from 
our walk that day and had entered 
the hall, I was surprised most dis- 
agreeably by Dudley’s emerging from 
the vestibule at the foot of the great 
staircase. He was, I suppose, in his 
travelling costume—a rather soiled 
white surtout, a great coloured 
muffler in folds about his throat, his 
“chimney-pot” on, and his a 
sticking out from his pocket. e 
had just descended, I suppose, from 
my uncle’s room. On seeing me he 
stepped back, and stood with his 
shoulders to the wall, like a mummy 
in a museum. 

I pretended to have a few words to 
say to Mary before leaving the hall, 
in the hope that, as he seemed to 
wish to escape me, that he would take 
the opportunity of getting quickly off 
the scene. 

But he had changed his mind, it 
would seem, in the interval ; for when 
I glanced in that direction again he 
had moved toward us, and stood in 
the hall with his hat in his hand. I 
must do him the justice to say he 
looked horribly dismal, sulky, and 
frightened. 

“ Ye'll pie me a word, Miss—only 
a thin ought to say—for your 
good; by ——, mind, it’s for your 
good, Miss.” 

Dudley stood a little way off, view- 
ing me, with his hat in both hands 
and a glooming countenance. 

I detested the idea of either hear- 
ing or speaking to him ; but I had 
not resolution to refuse, and only 
saying “I can’t imagine what you 
can wish to speak to me about,” I 
approached him. “ Wait there atthe 
banister, Quince.” 

There was a fragrance of alcohol 
about the flushed face and gaud 
muffler of this odious cousin, whic 
heightened the effect of his horribly 
dismal countenance. He was speak- 
ing, besides, a little thickly ; but his 
manner was dejected, and he was 
treating me with an elaborate and 
discomfited respect which reassured 
m 


e. 
“Tm a bit up a tree, Miss,” he 


said, shuffling his feet*on the oak 
floor. “I behaved a d—— fool ; but 


I baint one o’ they sort. I'm a fel- 
lah as ill fight his man, an’ stan’ 
to ’m fair, don’t ye see? An 
baint one o’ they sort—no, dang it, 
I baint.” 

Dudley delivered this passing 
harangue with a good deal of under- 
toned vehemence, and was strangely 

itated. He, too, had got an un- 
pleasant way of avoiding my eye, and 
glancing along the floor from corner 
to corner as he spoke, which gave 
him a very hang-dog air. 

He was twisting his fingers in his 
great sandy whisker, and pulling it 
roughly enough to drag his cheek 
about by that ong purchase ; and 
with his other hand he was crushing 
and rubbing his hat against his knee. 

“The old boy above there be half 
crazed, I think ; he don’t mean half 
as he says—thof, not he. But I’m 
in a bad fix anyhow—a regular sell 
it’s been, and I can’t get a tizzy out 
of him. So, ye see, I’m up a tree, 
Miss ; and he sich a one, he'll make 
it a wuss mullif I let him. He's, 
as sharp wi’ me as one o’ them 
lawyer chaps, dang ’em, and he’s a 
lot of I O’s and rubbitch o’ mine; 
and Bryerly writes to me he can’t 
gie me my legacy, ’cause he’s gota 
notice from Archer and Sleigh a 
warnin’ him not to gie me as much 
as a bob; for I signed it away to 
governor, he says—which I believe’s 
a lie. I may a’ signed some writ- 
ing—’appen I did—when I was a 
bit cut one night. But that’s no way 
to catch a gentleman, and ’twon’t 
stand. There’s justice to be had, 
and ’twon’t stand, I say; and ’'m 
not in ’s hands that way. Thof I 
may be a bit up the spout, too, [ 
don’t deny; only I baint a-goin’ the 
whole hog all at once. I’m none 0’ 
they sort. He’ll find I baint.” 

ere Mary Quince coughed de- 
murely from the foot of the stair to 
remind me that the conversation was 
protracted. 

“T don’t very well understand,” I 
said, gravely, “and I am now going 
up stairs,” : 

“Don’t, jest a minute, Miss ; it’s 
only a word, ye see. We'll be goin’ 
t? Australia, Sary Mangleg an’ me, 








aboard the Sea@mew, on the 5th. I’m 
for Liverpool to-night, and she'll 
meet me there, an’—an’, please God 
Almighty, ell never see me more ; 
an’ I'd rather gle e a lift, Maud, 
before I go ; an’ I tell ye what, if ye’ll 
just gie me your written promise 
yell gie me that twenty thousand 
i were offering to gie the earn 

ll take ye cleverly out o’ Bartram, 
and put ye wi’ your Cousin Knollys, 
or anywhere ye like best.” 

“Take me from Bartram—for 
twenty thousand pounds! Take me 
away from my guardian! You seem 
to forget, sir,’ “3 indignation rising as 
— e, “that I can visit my cousin, 

Knollys, whenever I please.” 

“Well, that is as it may be,” he 
said, with a sulky deliberation, scrap- 
ing about a little bit of paper that 
amon the floor with the toe of his 

t. 


“Tt ds as it may be, and that is as 
I ‘way, sir’; and considering how you 
have treated me—your mean, treach- 
erous, and infamous suit, and your 
cruel treason to your poor wife, lam 
amazed at your effrontery.” 

I turned to leave him, being, in 
truth, in one of my passions. 

“Don’t ye be a flyin’ out,” he said, 
ey and catching meroughly 

y the wrist, “I baint a-going to vex 
ye. What a mouth you be, as can’t 
see your way. Oan’t ye speak wi’ 
common sense, like a woman—dang 
it—for once, and not keep brawling 
like a brat—can’t ye see what I’m 
saying. Ill take ye out o’ all this, 
and put ye wi your cousin, or 
wheresoever you list, if ye’ll gie me 
what I say.” 

He was, for the first time, lookin 
me in the face, but with contracte 
eyes, and a countenance very much 


agitated. 
“Money ?” said I, with a prompt 
Jisdai 


“Ay, money—twenty thousand 
pounds—there. On or off!” he re- 
plied, with an unpleasant sort of 
effort. 

“You ask my promise for twenty 
thousand pounds, and you shan’t 
have it.” 

My cheeks were flaming, and I 
stamped on the ground as I spoke. 

If he had known how to appeal to 
my better feelings I am sure I should 
have done, perhaps not quite that, 
all at once at least, but something 
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handsome, to assist him. But this 
rn was so shabby and in- 
solent! What could he take me 
for? .That I should suppose his 
placing me with Cousin Monica con- 
stituted her my guardian? Why, he 
must fancy me the merest baby. 
There was a kind of stupid cunning 
in this that disgusted my good-nature 
and outraged my self-importance. 

“Ye won’t gie me that then?’ he 
said, looking down in, with a 
frown, and working his mouth about 
as I could fancy a man rolling a piece 
of tobacco in his jaw. 

“ Certainly not, sir,” I replied. 

“ Take it then,’ he replied, still 
looking down, very black and discon- 
tented. 

I joined Mary Quince, extremely 
angry. AsI passed under the carved 
oak arch of the vestibule I saw his 
figure in the deepening twilight. The 
picture remains in its murky halo, 
fixed in memory. Standing where he 
last spoke, in the centre of the hall, 
not looking after me, but downward, 
and, as well as I could see, with the 
countenance of a man who has lost a 
game of chess, and a ruinous wager ~ 
too—that is black and desperate. I 
did not utter a syllable on the way up. 
When I sensed my room I began to 
review the interview more at my 
leisure. I was, such were my rumi- 
nations, to have agreed at once to his 
preposterous offer, and to have been 
driven through Feltram in his dog- 
cart, while he smirked and grimaced 
behind my back at his acquaintances, 
to Elverston; and then, to the just 
indignation of my uncle, to have been 
delivered up to y Knolly’s guar- 
dianship, and to have handed my 
driver, as I alighted, the handsome 
fare of £20,000! It required the 
a of Tony Lumpkin, without 
either his fun or his shrewdness, to 
have conceived sucha prodigious prac- 
— 

“Maybe you'd like a little tea, 
Miss,” insinuated Mary Quince. 

“What impertinence !” [exclaimed, 
with one of my angry stamps on the 
floor. “Not you, dear old Quince,” 
I added. “ No—no tea just now.” 

And I resumed my ruminations, 
which soon led me to this train of 
thought—“ Stupid and insulting as 
Dudley’s proposition was, it yet in- 
volved a great treason against my 
uncle, Should I be weak enough to 
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be silent, may he not, wishing to fore- 
me, misrepresent all that has 
so as to throw the blame alto- 

gether upon me.” 5 

This idea seized upon me with a 
force which I could not withstand ; 
and on the impulse of the moment t 
obtained admission to my uncle, and 
related exactly what had passed. 
When I had finished my narrative, 
which he listened to without once 
raising his eyes, my uncle cleared his 
throat once or twice, as if to s ; 
He was smiling—I thought with an 
effort, and with elevated brows. 
When I concluded he hummed one 
of those sliding notes, which with a 
less refined man might have been 
expressed by a whistle of surprise 
and contempt, and again he es- 
sayed to speak, but continued silent. 
The fact is, he seemed to me very 
much disconcerted, He rose from his 
seat, and shuffled about the room in 
his, slippers, I believe affecting only 
to be in search of something, opening 
and shutting two or three drawe 
and turning over some books an 

pers, and, at length, taking up some 
oosesheets of manuscript, he ay 
to have found what he was looking 
for, and began to read them carelessly, 
with his back towards me, and with 
another effort to clear his voice, he 
said at last— 

“And, pray, what could the fool 
mean by all that ?” 

“T think he must have taken me 
for an idiot, sir,” I answered. 

“Not unlikely. He has lived ina 
stable, among horses and ostlers; he 
has always seemed to me something 
like a centaur—that is, a centaur 
composed not of man and horse, but 
of an. ape and an ass.” 

And upon this jibe he laughed, not 
coldly and sarcastically, as was his 
wont, but, I thought, flurriedly. And, 
continuing to look into his papers, he 
said, his still toward me as he 


* And he did not favour you with 
an exposition of his meaning, which, 
except in so far as it estimated his de- 
serts. at the modest sum you have 
named, appears to me too oracular to 
be interpreted without a kindred in- 
spiration.” , 

And again he laughed. He was 
growing more like himself. 

“As to your visiting your Cousi 
Lady the stupid rogue 
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only five minutes before heard me ex- 
press my wish that you should do 
so before leaving this. I am quite 
resolved you shall—that is, unless 
dear Maud, you should yourself ob- 
ject; but, of course, we must wait for 
an invitation, which I conjecture will 
not be long in coming. In fact, your 
letter. will palenelly bring it about, 
and, I trust, open the way'to a per- 
manent residence with her. he 
more I think it over the more am I 
convinced, dear niece, that as thin 

are likely to turn out, my roof would 
be no desirable shelter for you; and 
that, under all circumstances, hers 
would. Such were my motives, Maud, 
in opening, through your letter, a 
door of reconciliation between us.” 

I felt that I ought to have kissed 
his hand—that he had indicated pre- 
cisely the future that I most desired; 
and yet there was within me a vague 
feeling, akin to suspicion—akin to 
dismay, which chilled and overcast 
my soul. 

“But, Maud,” he said, “I am dis- 
quieted to think of that stupid jackan- 
ape presuming to make you such an 
offer! A creditable situation truly— 
arriving in the dark at Elverston, 
under the solitary escort of that 
wild young man, with whom you 
would have fied from my guardian- 
ship! And, Maud, I tremble as I ask 
myself the question, would he have 
conducted you to Elverston at all ? 
When you- have lived as long in the 
world as I, you will appreciate ita 
wickedness more justly.’ 

Here there was a little pause. 

“I know, my dear, that were he 
convinced of his legal marriage with 
that young woman,” he resumed, 
perceiving how startled I looked, 

‘such an idea, of course, would not 
have entered his head, but he does 
not believe any such thing. Contrary 
to fact and logic, he does honestly 
think that his hand is still at his dis- 
pose ; and I certainly do suspect that 

e would have employed that excur- 
sion in endeavouring to persuade you 
to think as he does. Be that how it 
magi however, it is satisfactory to me 
to know that you shall never more be 
troubled by one word from that ill- 
regulated young man. I made him 
my adieux, such as they were, this 
evening; and never more shall he 
enter the walls of ~-Haugh 
while we two live,” 
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which had ostensibly interested him 
so much, andreturned. There was a 
vein which was visible near the angle 
of his lofty temple, and in moments 
of agitation stood out against the sur- 
rounding pallor ina knotted bluecord ; 
and as he came back smiling askance, 
Isaw this sign of inward tumult. 
“We can, however, afford to des- 
pise the follies and knaveries of the 
world, Maud, so long as we act, as 
we have hitherto done, with perfect 
confidence in each other. eaven 
bless you, dear Maud. Your report 
troubled me, I believe, more than it 
need—troubled me a good deal; but 
reflection assures me it is nothing. 
He is gone. In ten days time he will 
be on the sea. I will issue my orders 
to-morrow morning, and he will never 
more during his brief stay in —s 
in admission to Bartram-Haugh. 
d-night, my good niece, I thank 


ou. 
, And so I returned to a Quince, 
on the whole happier than I had left 
her, but still with the confused and 
jarring vision I could not interpret 
rpetually rising before me ; and as 
rom time to time —— anxieties 
agitated me, relieving them by appeals 
to Him who alone is wise and strong. 

Next day brought mea good-natured 
gossiping letter om dear Milly, writ- 
ten in compulsory French, which was, 
in some places, very difficult to inter- 
pret. She gave me a very pleasant 
account of the place, and her opinion 
of the girls who were inmates, and 
mentioned some of the nuns with 
high commendation. The language 

lainly cramped poor Milly’s genius ; 
but although there was by no means 
so much fun as an honest English 
letter would have brought me, there 
could be no mistake about her liking 
the place, and she expressed her 
honest longing to see me in the most 
affectionate terms. ; 

This letter came enclosed in one to 
my uncle, from the proper authority 
in the convent ; and as there was nel- 
ther address within, nor post-mark 
without, I was as much in the dark 
as ever as to poor Milly’s where- 
abouts. 

Pencilled across the envelope of 
this letter, in my uncle’s hand, were 
the words “ Let me have your answer 
— sealed, and I will transmit it.— 
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When, accordingly, some days later, 
I did place my letter to Milly in my 
uncle’s hands, he told me the reason 
of his reserve on the subject. 

“T thought it best, dear Maud, not 
to plague you with a secret, and 
Milly’s present address is one. It 
will in a few weeks become the rally- 
ing point of our diverse routes, when 
a shall meet her, and I join you 

th. Nobody, until the storm shall 
have blown over, must know where 
I am to be found, except my lawyer ; 
and I think you would ro igno- 
rance, to the trouble of keeping a 
or on which so much may de- 
pen gg 
This being reasonable, and even 
considerate, I acquiesced. 

In that interval there reached me 
such a charming, gay, and affectionate 
letter—a very long letter, too—-though 
the writer was scarcely seven miles 
away, from dear Cousin Monica, full 
of ? easant gossip, and rose-coloured 
and golden castles in the air, and the 
kindest interest in poor Milly, and 
the warmest affection for me. 

One other incident varied that in- 
terval, if possible more pleasantly 
than those. — = a 
ment, in a Liverpool paper, of the 
departure of the Seamew, bound for 
Melbourne ; and among the passengers 
were reported “ Dudley Ruthyn, Es- 

uire, of Bartram-H., and Mrs. D 
uthyn.” 

And now I began to breathe freely, 
I plainly saw the end of my proba- 
tion approaching. A short excursion 
to France, a happy meeting with 
Milly, and then a delightful residence 
with Cousin Monica for the remain- 
der of my non-age. 

You will say, then, that my spirits 
and my serenity were quite restored ! 
Not quite. How marvellously lie our 
anxieties, in filmy layers, one over 
the other. Take away that which 
has lain on thé upper surface for so 
long—the care of cares—the only one, 
as it seemed to you, between your 
soul and the radiance of Heaven—and 
straight you find a new stratum 
there. As physical science tells us 
no fluid is without its skin, so does 
it seem with this fine medium of the 
soul, and these successive films of care 
that form upon its surface on mere 
contact with the upper air and light. 

What was my new trouble? A very 
fantastic one you will say—the u- 
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sion of a self-tormentor. It was the 
face of Uncle Silas which haunted 
me. Notwithstanding the old pale 
smile, there was shrinking grimness, 
and the always averted look. 

Sometimes I fancied his mind was 
disordered. I couldnotaccount for the 
erie lights and shadows that flickered 
on his face, except so. There was a 
look of shame and fear of me, amaz- 
ing as that seems, in the sheen of 
his peaked smile. 

I thought, “perhaps he blames 
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himself for having tolerated Dudley’s 
suit—for having urged it on grounds 
of —_— distress—for having alto- 
gether lowered, though under sore 
temptation, both himself and his 
office ; and he thinks that he has for- 
feited my respect.” 

Such was my analysis ; but in the 
coup d’ceil of that white face that 
dazzled me in darkness, and haunted 
my daily reveries with a faded light, 
there was an intangible character of 
the insidious and the terrible. 


GOETHE’S FAUSTUS.—THE SECOND PART.* 


Compartsons have frequently been 
instituted between the representative 
ts of England and Germany, but 

he points of difference are much more 

numerous than those of analogy. As 
natural geniuses, the one represents 
at best but a segment of the soul of 
the other. Shakspeare, indeed, is the 
amplest gifted spirit that has ever 
appeared in any literature. Never 
was there such an imagination for 
character in union with such endless 
and appropriate versatility of poetic 
power, such an abnormal develop- 
ment of a sensitive emotional and pas- 
sionate system, controlled by such 
lofty, various, and subtle intellectual 
gifts. No one has ever given such 
natural truth to such an extensive 
range of the creations of nality, 
since, to use his own words, “ mind at 
first in character was done!” An ideal 
of individuality once formed in his 
brain became forthwith evolved with 
the most perfect consistency ; and this 
justness of the judgment of the sensi- 
ility and understanding, acting by a 

law of harmony with his eclectic 
imagination, resulted in that even- 
ness, appropriateness, and symmetry 
of production, in which he stands 
alone. In imaginative passion he 
is unrivalled ; his ius has ener- 
gized through all their spheres, and 
embodied each with individual traits 
so perfectly that his characters, whe- 
ther their ideal be beauty or power, 
goodness or evil, are more like the 
natural creations of a human deity, 


so to speak, than the productions of a 
poet artist. Everywhere he is equal 
to his subject, which he treats with a 
grasp and subtlety of delineation 
which places him above the assump- 
tion of parallelism in ancient and 
modern days. In his knowledge of 
dramatic art—for that of nature was 
as constantly present to him as the 
air he breathed—he exhibits a regular 
advance (with the exception of a brief 
interval in his middle period, in 
which his shorter plays, among them 
“Timon” and a couple more, which 
have the appearance of first and un- 
touched sketches, were written) from 
his first to his last dramas. In the 
“Tempest” and “Othello” he has pro- 
duced (in the latter especially) the most 
perfect symmetry of effect. His lan- 
age partakes of the universality of 
is genius, it remains at once the 
truest, most natural, and versatile 
illustration of imaginative utterance— 
whether reflecting passion, thought, 
uty—which can be discovered in 
poetry. : 
The appearance of a Natural Genius 
so vast as that of Shakspeare circum- 
stantially elicited in the age of Eliza- 
beth, is an anomaly not less striking 
than that of Goethe, the Poet of Cul- 
ture, in the Germany of his youth, 
as yet with a scanty imitative litera- 
ture, and in an atmosphere and sur- 
roundment which, so far from foster- 
ing, appears solely calculated to neu- 
tralize and annihilate a spirit of such 
peculiar tendency. As he says, in 


* Translated by John Anster, LL.D. MRLA. London: Longman, Green, and Co, 








“Wilhelm Meister,” “The yoonle 
among whom I lived had not the 
slightest tinge of literature or science. 
They were German courtiers, a class 
of men at that time destitute of men- 
tal culture.” With their peculiar re- 
lative gifts, however—to the one the 
age of action in which he lived—to 
the other, that in which the book 
world was open to any inquiring in- 
telligence, became influential in their 
special development. Goethe’s earliest 
and latest works of creation are ani- 
mated by the spirit of his culture ; 
every flight of his imagination was 
illuminated by the lamp of criticism. 
While a pacing Shakspeare in se- 
veral of his dramatic works nearer 
than any other poet since the Eliza- 
bethan constellation, his originality 
is of a secondary, not a primary order, 
and his powers far less spontaneous 
in their action than those evinced in 
the dramatic universe of the being on 
whom ecee sO Lg rr, be- 
stows thetitle Murionous, orthe Thou- 
sand Souled. It was from intensestudy 
of Shakspeare, indeed, whose immense 
superiority to himself Goethe rever- 
ently prrnom lodged, that his genius 
first developed, like that of the most 
perfect poets of this later period ; and 
to the inspiration thus derived is 
attributable much of the peculiar ex- 
eellence and charm we find in his 
first dramatic composition, “ Faust,” 
in which the speculative philosophy 
of a Hamlet and the witch element 
of Macbeth united, give such effect 
to the tenor of the legend. In the 
same way his subsequent classical 
studies inspired him to imitate the 
spirit and forms of antiquity—as that 
of Greece, not very perfectly, in his 
“ Tphigenia” and “Tasso ;” and that of 
the Sicilian and — ele ,ina a 
passing manner, in his “ Roman Ele- 

ies,” and “ Herman and Dorothea.” 

n a word, Goethe seems always to 
have placed a model before him in 
the composition of his works, great 
and from the drama and elegy 
to the song and epigram ; but then, 
his interpretation and grasp of the 
special spirit of such ancient or 
modern, classic or Gothic ener 
which he studied, and his embodi- 
ment of the subjects with which they 
kindled his eclectic ination, was 
able and admirable indeed. On the 
other hand, 8 with legs 
literature but yaster power and more 
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independent capacity, trusted solely 
to the mine of nature and genius 
within him: hence the superior origi- 
nality of his ideally real conceptions. 
Thus, the relative proportions of their 
respective genius, and their position 
as regards civilization, rendered the 
one par excellence the poet of nature, 
the other the poet of culture. 

The first of “Faust”—which, as 
translated by Anster, is not only the 
finest reflection of the work we pos- 
sess, but the best poetic rendering 
of any of the great works of modern 
continental literature which has ap- 
peared—was one of his earliest con- 
ceptions; and the continuation of the 
theme constantly occupied the most 
a position in the horizon of 

is mind during his long life, just at 
whose close the second part, or “ Hel- 
lena,’ was completed. The Faust 
fable, which first appeared in a print- 
ed form in 1588, had previously been 
selected for dramatization by many 
writers, few subjects being more at- 
tractive than that which represented 
the ambitious human intelligence as- 
piring to supernatural power by the 
aid of the demoniac world, and even 
at the hazard of the soul itself. The 
old marionette play, by an anony- 
mous author, took the lead; then 
followed Calderon’s sacramental 
auto, “Il Magico Prodigioso,” a 
work displaying much of the richness 
of the Spanish poetic genius, and 
several fine scenes has been for some 
time accessible by English readers in 
M‘Carthy’s admirable translation. 
Of Marlowe’s “Life and Death of 
Doctor Faustus,” which appeared in 
1589, it is enough to say, that while 
written with great poetic power 
throughout, it contains a couple of the 
most striking situations and exquisite 
assages in British or any dramatic 
iterature; while, perhaps, not the 
least interesting of its merits is the 
vigorous and majestic blank verse in 
which it is written, and which ap- 
pears to have formed the model of that 
of Shakspeare. Marlowe follows close- 
ly the old tradition; and his drama 
has all the air of being an imitation 
of the miracle plays of the middle 
ages. Lessing contemplated a work 
on this subject, and wrote some scenes; 
and it is nee to add, the 
theme has been treated in a dramatic 
and romance form by many writers, 


Miiller, Klingler, Leroz, Ohunisso, 
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Cobia, Grabbe, Holter; Klonger- 
man, Seybold, Bechstein, Gerle, and 
others. 

Goethe’s “Faust,” ashe tellsus, had 
its origin in a somewhat dark state 
of his mind, of which it represented 
the second poetic phase, the specu- 
lative. The first involving the over 
sensitive, aeeeea ee distaste 
for life, from being in antago- 
nistic positions, having already been 
developed in Werther. .Into “Faust” 
Goethe threw a peculiar phase of 
his nature and intellect, much, very 
likely; in the same way as Shaks- 

e, in “ Hamlet,” which character 

“ Faust” resembles in its ideal, though 
placed in a frame so different. 
Deutchland ist Hamlet, as Freilin- 
grath has said; and in embodying this 
conception, Goethe not only reflected 
himself, but ‘the o_ spiritual 
character of the rman nation;* 
among whom the popularity of the 
a apart from its literary merit, is 
oubtless largely attributable to the 
delineation of the intellectual “ Faust,” 
the local traditions, and the inner 
meaning a several of its dra- 
maticscenes and colloquies which is so 
attractive to Germans, and character- 
izes so much of their objective or lyric 


poetry. 

Taken as a whole, the first part of 
“ Faust” is perhaps the most i~nagin- 
ative and generally attractive drama- 
tic poem since Shakspeare ; no other 
certainly unites so many elements, 
natural and supernatural, striking de- 
lineations of character, variety of 
scene, human and artistic interest, 
diversities of tic form—heaven, 
earth, hell, with their beings, em- 
braced within its circuit, conform to 
the stimulating and final effect. From 
the melancholy dedication to the 
last tragic scenes, the poem is in the 
highest degree original and unique. 

n the prefatory dialogue between 
poet and manager, we have the ideal 
and —— prose spirit of life 
brought into juxtaposition. Then 
comes the daring prologue in heaven 
—derived from the opening of Job— 
and commencing with the hymn of the 
Archangels, the most sublime Miltonic 
lyric which Goethe has produced, and 
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into which he has thrown the full 


sonorous music of the homogeneous 
Teutonic tongue— 


“Die Sonne t6nt, nach alter Weise 
In Brudersphiiren wettgesang, 
Und ihre vorgeschriebne reise 
Vollendet sie mit donnergang.” 





The opening soliloquy of Faus 
wearied with life, from havin os 
hausted the fruitless domain of hu- 
man knowledge; the appearance of 
the spirit, the conversation with Wag- 
ner, the mere man of aequirement, con- 
trasted with the ambitious dreamer}; 
the chorus of spirits on Easter morn- 
ing, just as Faust is about to commit 
suicide, the charming intervalling 
scenes of town life, the appearance 
and character of Mephistopheles, and 
the new view of interest thus opened; 
the scenes between Faustand Margue- 
rite, and the terrible results to which 
they lead ; the ram then, from hu- 
man to supernatural interest in the 
flight to the witch sabbath in the 
Hartz mountains, and the pathetic 
and powerful dramatic and poetic 
scene with which the m termi- 
nates, combine, as we have said, a 
series of elements artistically con- 
ceived and worked out, which we 
might seek for in vain in any other 
masterpiece of modern times, While 
the interest attaching to the human 
characters is accumulative through- 
out, the rapidity and range of the 
scenes resemble the beautiful sub- 
lime and. fantastic pictures thrown 
by a magic lantern. Goethe, the light 
worshipper, is always most grandly 
poetic when the sun is his subject; 
and the song in the prologue, referred 
to, Faust’s evening meditation, and 
the song of Ariel, in the second part, 
in which the sound of the majestic 
orb rising in space is announced in 
the hymn of the spirit, are among his 
supremest imaginative passages. 

As a dramatic work, the first part 
of Faust is complete in itself; des- 
tiny and divinity have controlled the 
action up to the catastrophe and close, 
In this he worked out the middle 
legend and his youthful poetic male 
the religious and philosophical prin- 
ciple which constituted its ideal and 


* German artists have surpassed all others, not only in illustrating Faust, which is but 


natural, but also Shakspeare and Dante. 
music is to Macbeth, 


Retche’s outlines are to Faust what Lock’s 
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dramatic end was satisfied in its dra- 
matic evolution. In the second part 
we again see reflected Goethe himself, 
no longer the aspiring enthusiast, but 
the mature man of culture; and herethe 
idea is not moral philosophy, but that 
of art; here the universalist’s life poem 
reflects not individuality, but society. 
As the first part was turned to 
shape under the spontaneous infiuence 
of a true creative mood, so the second 
~ of Faust is a poem embodied un- 
er thedirection of the critical spirit— 
as it appears to us, a series of sketches 
whose personages range through the 
antique and middle ages, thrown off 
at various periods of Goethe’s career, 
and strung together at intervals on 
some ideal principle, which he pos- 
sibly did not consecutively compre- 
hend, and which, in parts, despite the 
luminous analysis of various commen- 
tators, remains delightfully vague to 
German and less pleasingly so to 
foreign readers. Taken in its entirety, 
it rather resembles the radiant phan- 
tasmagoria of a poetic kaleidoscope 
than an organic conception of nature 
and imagination; and, we are inclined 
to think, will attract perusal now, as 
always, less for its allegory or drama- 
tic interest, scenic or individual, than 
from the exquisite strains of poetry, 
dramatic, descriptive, and lyric, with 
which it abounds. The variety of ele- 
ments concentrated in the poem are 
still more numerous than those in the 
first ; but, from their very range, 
the effect is devoid of the homogeneity 
which characterizes the latter. Asa 
dramatic work, it is perhaps the most 
purely ideal ever produced, in its re- 
moteness, marvellousness: its muse 
is truly the spirit of magic, and all ages 
are made to resuscitate their forms at 
the incantations of its phantast genius. 
In the first part of the poem Mephis- 
topheles had promised to show Faust 
the great world; and in the second 
he proceeds so to do. In the first 
scene we find the aspiring spirit ma- 
tured and calmed ; and, while less in- 
dividual, he is made to take a less 
prominent part in the action of the 
piece. The first scene opens with a 
twilight Swiss landscape, Faust lying 
on a flowery grass-plot, trying to 
sleep, with Ariel and a group of 
fairies hovering round him, chanting 
gongs representative of scenic effects, 
and presently one descriptive of sun- 
rise; at which period he awakes, 
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with soul tranquillized, oblivious of 
the past, and hopeful of the future. 
The next scene is in the imperial 
palace of the Kaiser, in which Mephis- 
topheles appears as court fool ; and 
in which presently a masque is held, 
in which a number of figures play a 
part—garden girls, punchinelloes, 
poets, mythologic forms ; all of whom 
are characterized with propriety and 
beauty of discrimination—a series of 
ideals partly taken from nature, partly 
from Goethe’s Greek and other 
studies. With the assistance of 
Mephistopheles, who has enriched the 
Emperor by ascheme of paper money, 
Faust, who holds a complex position 
at court, after a visit to the realm of 
the Mothers, powerful goddesses, who 
exist in a sphere of pre-existent forms, 
whose sway the archdemon recog- 
nises, calls up the spirit of Helena. 
He is overpowered with the beauty 
of Helena, and, in a fit of jealousy 
with Paris, in some way violates 
the conditions under which she is to 
remain visible, so that she disappears. 
Mephistopheles then takes Faust to 
his old college chamber, and scenes 
of modern university life are produced, 
in which Wagner reappears as a re- 
puted alchemist, in whose study we 
are introduced to Homeniculus, a 
singular conception representing pure 
intelligence. He proposes to take 
Faust to the valley of Peneios, whither 
he leads him and Mephistopheles. The 
scene changes to Greece, and here com- 
mences his famous classical Walpurgis 
night, which forms so fine a feature 
in the poem, and where numerous 
figures—witches, griffins, sphinxes, si- 
rens, pigmies, Lamiz, nereides, tritons, 
and famous spirits of old—ap in 
different regions, such as the Phat - 
lian plains, the Lower and va 
Peneios and the Aigean sea-shore. The 
travels of the trio are through the land 
of fable, where, among other singular 
scenes, we have a festival of the 
Ocean, in which Galatea appears. 
The colloquies and songs of those 
classical beings are throughout con- 
ceived with the _ antique taste. 

The object of Faust in this journey 
was to find Helena; and the third 
act of the drama opens with the - 
tion of the poem so designated, a 
work whose composition engaged 
Goethe at intervals many years. 
The act opens with the appearance of 
Helena before the palace of Menelaus, 
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to which she has just returned after 
the siege of Troy and subsequent wan- 
derings; here she announces to the 
chorus, the hideous spectre she had 
beheld on entering the palace—a 
scene suggested by the opening of 
the “Furies”. of Aischylus. Conver- 
sations between her and Phorcyas, 
whose form Mephistopheles has taken, 
follow ; in which the manner of the 
Greek dramatist is accurately imi- 
tated; and the chorus sings a mag- 
nificent song, descriptive of the fall 
of Troy. Helena, conscious that pre- 
parations are being made for the 
sacrifice of a victim, fears that she 
will be chosen ; and just as the trum- 
et announces the approach of Mene- 
aus, she is saved, a magic mist en- 
velopes her, and she is wafted to the 
Gothic castle of Faust. Arrived she 
expresses her devotion to him in a 
fine scene, and forthwith follow a 
number of others in which the Gothic 
and classic elements are strangely, 
yet finely contrasted. The next scene 
is in Arcadia, where Faustus, Helena, 
and the fruit of their amour, Eupho- 
rion, make their appearance. The lat- 
ter is said to represent the union of 
ancient and modern poetry; but this 
charming conception seems rather in- 
tended to embody the joyous spirit of 
youth, with its versatile desires and as- 
piring aims. Space does not admit of 
our indicating seriatim the series of 
conversations which follow, or the 
meaning which critics sup to un- 
derlie them. Sutticetosay that Eupho- 
rion dies, andis lamented ina beautiful 
dirge ; and Helena vanishes, leaving 
her robes behind her, which take 
the form of clouds, on which Faust is 
wafted away to a high mountain, 
where he meets Mephistopheles, who 
volunteers to satisfy his new-born 
— for fame, power, and glory. 
hen come scenes at the court of the 
Emperor, for whom Faustus raises a 
battle of magic, and is recompensed 
by him, being awarded the sea-shore 
as afeoff. In the fifth act Faustus is 
still conceiving new plans of activity, 
and after the representation of vari- 
ous scenes of violence and outrage, 
the life of Faust, now purified by 
suffering and exertion, tends to its 
end. e scene of his death, and 
those which follow, in which Mephis- 
topheles and the angels contend for 
his soul, which is saved by the latter, 
are among the most powerfully writ- 


ten in the poem, which concludes 
with a magnificent philosophic reli~ 
gious hymn. His body rests on the 
earth, his soul ascends, a chorus of 
penitent saints, headed by Margue- 
rite, appear, and invoke the protection 
of the Virgin for the spirit which, 
after its pilgrimage of sin and sorrow, 
is finally received into the bosom of 
Divinity, whence it emanated. 
Having thus indicated the struc- 
tural outline of the second of 
“ Faust,” a work which, full of 
varied meaning, as it is of profuse 
beauty of conception and depth of 
thought, requires not to be perused 
mere rf but studied, if the reader 
would possess himself of the spirit 
with which it is impregnated, and 
of which, from its extent, tenor, and 
unity, no extracts compatible with 
our space would convey an adequate 
idea, it remains to allude briefly to 
the manner in which it has been ren- 
dered into English by Dr. Anster. 
Some Frenchman has said that an 
original work is a creation ; a transla- 
tion, a resurrection—not, however, in 
the sense of its thus appearing in a 
more glorified form. And soit is with 
respect to the greater number of such 
efforts as have been made to natural- 
ize the great compositions of anti- 
quity, and of Europe, middle-aged and 
modern, in British literature, in which 
we find that, though the skeleton has 
been reproduced, and the meanin 
rendered prosaically intelligible, 
those indefinable beauties of diction 
cognate with the action of the original 
writer’s imagination, and the genius 
of his language, have evaporated 
during the transformation. To ac- 
count for this phenomena is simple, 
many of our renderings, especially from 
the classic authors, having been mere 
matters of task-work ; but the great 
and obvious eause is to be found in 
the fact of the inferiority of the mind 
of the translator to that of the ori- 
ginal writer. Whereas, to produce a 
translation approximating perfection 
—for the differences of languages, even 
those most closely filiated, render ab- 
solute perfection impossible—the ge- 
nius of the one should equal that of 
the other. Itrarely occurs that such 
affinities and adaptabilities exist ; but 
even apart from such conditions, the 
admirable German translations of 
5 , and some others of the 


great ish poets, demonstrate how 
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much can be done by that love of 
subject, assiduity, and taste, of which 
we have had so few examples in 
British literature. Much of the veri- 
similitude attaching to similarity of 
form also has been lost, by writers 
arbitrarily adopting species of verse 
and metre different from the original ; 
of which we find an instance in Carey’s 
“Dante,” one of our best works of this 
class; but which, despite its literalness 
and truth, is rendered intolerably stiff 
from being rendered in Miltonic hex- 
ameter. 

It is pleasing and hopeful to turn 
from the long array of indifferent 
_English poetic translations—in most of 
which a caput mortuum is all that re- 
mains of the foreign author, and some 
of the best of which but resemble wax 
as compared to natural flowers, in 
which though the meaning is repre- 
sented, the spirit has flown—to those 
of Dr. Anster, who, to the secondary 
advantages of a thorough familiarity 
with the language of Goethe, super- 
adds the rare and primary one of 
being a poet himself. Of his rendering 
of the second part of the great work, 
in which the supremest of German 
poets embodied his philosophy of life 
and art, it is enough to say that 
its merits are fully equal to those 
displayed in his rendering of the first 
portion—a work, which uniting the 
rare elements of literality with poetic 
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spirit, the universal verdict of cultiva- 
ted criticism has long indicated as 
the most complete poetic translation 
in English literature. Throughout the 
feeling and spirit of the original is 
represented with sympathetic power, 
—the dramatic portions are ren- 
dered with truth and force, the lyric 
with harmonic vigour and animation. 
As we have above stated, the ve 
nature of the poem renders it diff 
cult to make adequate extracts, 
yet if space admitted we- might 
make very many, as illustrations of 
the admirable manner in which it 
has been executed, as—from the 
classical Walpurgis night,—the 
soliloquy of Helena, her descrip- 
tion of the pines the song in 
which the chorus depicts the de- 
struction of Troy, &c. As a speci- 
men of the lyric portion, however, 
take the sunrise song of Ariel :— 


‘‘Hearken! hark! the storm of sunrise— 
Sounding but to spirits’ ears— 
As the hours fling wide the portals 
Of the East, and day appears. 
How the rock-gates, as the chariot 
Of the Sun bursts through, rebound! 
Roll of drum and wrath of trumpet, 
Crashing, clashing, flashing round. 
Unimaginable splendour— 
Unimaginable sound ! 
Light is come, and in the tumult 
Sight is deadened—hearing drowned.” 


VENICE—ITS INTERIOR LIFE. 


Tue lively Monsieur Gensiac, of the 
Revue Contemporaine, who has just 

ublished a note of his recent visit to 

enice, flattered himself on approach- 
ing the city in the steam-carriage, that 
he would incontinently enjoy the 
glories of at least a sufiset view of the 
whilom Queen of the Adriatic. Alas ! 
he found himself entering a sepulchral 
monument. A hundred gondolas 
were waiting to convey into the heart 
of the city of the dead about a score 
of passengers. He took refuge in 
one of these catafalques, and imagined 
himself assisting at his own funeral. 
“Here,” said he, “ should a person of 
Chateaubriand’s aspirations write his 
oan eee - = 
recting his gondoliers to row to the 
Hotel de * he found his guides 
unable or unwilling to pronounce so 


hard a word as Lwna—* Yuna” they 
called it. Their accents seemed to be 
modulated on the key of the gentle 
waves of the Adriatic, their mouths 
to be full of water, and unable to 
sound anything harsher than vowels. 
Some score of years since the city 
was visited by Miss Costello, and she 
does not seem to have experienced 
the slightest depression of spirits. 
* All was brilliant, ‘surprising, bust- 
ling, and animated. Along the quays 
workmen and artisans were busi y 
employed. The form of the palaces 
was so exquisite with their ranges of 
pointed arches and Moorish tr 
—some of them splendid and fres 
looking, all touched and glowing 
with the rays of the mid-day sun,— 
that I forgot all I had h of the 
tristesse, the sadness, the gloom, the 
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ruin of the place; and I saw in it 
my a glorious city in the sea.” 

n the lady’s the rowers, 
with gaily flowered jackets, were 
urging their gondolas over the calm 
sot in ae cones mae ranges of 

aces with theirlace-work para: 
touched bright as by a painter’s Rand 
on the deep blue sky ; the deep sha- 
dows of the long arcades; the barks 
(not the dark-hued gondolas) shooting 
along the shores, or bounding across 
the canal—all filled her mind, well- 
disposed to be pleased, with cheerful 
and ever-varying images. Can the 
late events have thrown such a pall 
over the once animated scene as to 
leave nothing better than marble 
palaces (some inhabited) looking dis- 
mally down on the visiter—some 
waste, others with rifts in the walls, 
windows absent, doors broken, walls 
ready to fall! These rest on columns, 
shining like the sleeve of an old 
coat, and resembling bones ina theatre 
of anatomy. We do not implicitly 
rely on one or the other of these im- 
pressions, but thank our country- 
woman for the cheerful medium 
through which she sees the still 
mighty remains of what was once a 
place of power. 

M. Gensiac, on entering St. Mark’s 
Church, forgets the nightmare that 
crushed him in the moving tomb of 
the gondola, and thus gives vent to 
his swelling emotions :— 


“The facade of the Basilica of St. Mark 
is the poem of the life of Venice, the splen- 
did work, comprehending in one, its fortune, 
its genius, its riches. All is to be found in 
this fagade—pictures in gold, in azure, in 
purple, in scarlet, the architecture of all 
lands, sculptures of all forms and of every 
material, the ideas of all peoples, subjects 
of all religions, Oriental jasper, marbles of 
Pentelicus and of Africa, groups of saints 
and of gods, animals, plants, flowers, and 
even the bronze horses of Corinth. The 
doors themselves are of bronze, and some of 
them have been removed from the church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople, the model 
of which has been followed in the con- 
struction of this church. The form is low, 
solid, square, powerful, and compact, and 
five cupolas covered with lead and sur- 
mounted with gilt globes, flash in the sun.” 


Our Frenchman tells us how he 
entered the court of the Doge’s pal- 
ace, and had an opportunity of ad- 
args 4 the patience, the discipline, 
and the love of order which pervades 
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the German character, in the indi- 
viduals of a group of visiters from 
beyond the mountains. These ob- 
servant travellers were admiring the 
double row of porticoes, and the two 
antique fountains with their margins 
of bronze and their fine sculptures. 
He does not condescend to mention 
whether they were aware that the 
waters of these wells were incapable 
of being poisoned, as sundry shavings 
of a unicorn’s horn had been once 
mee into them by some provident 
and philanthropic person. 


WHERE IS THE FATHERLAND ? 


“ A dozen of strangers were promenading 
there with the same intentions as mine. 
They walked one after another, keeping the 
step like so many cranes, the eldest regu- 
lating the march. They moved slowly. 
paused for a long time before everything, 
and maintained among themselves long, 
regular, and methodical conversations. 
They spoke one after the other, and still 
some one was holding forth. All were 
dressed in the same fashion, with the same 
stuff, by the same pattern, and from the 
same piece. They wore long frock coats, 
deep blue in colour, with standing collars 
and short waists, deep blue pantaloons, 
straight-cut and long waistcoats, and 
chimney-pot hats with large brims.and long 
fur. They kept their arms close to their 
sides, and seemed as if bent on a march of 
some length, so regular was the rise and 
fall of the feet. I recalled the verses of 
Maurice Arndt about the unity of all those 
tribes who speak the old Deutsch. All the 
poets of this great and noble country have 
made its unity the subject of their dreams, 
and the people carry into their life the 
same unity that enters into the poet's 
visions. There is a unitary patience in the 
Germans by which we can measure the 
unitary impatience of the Italians.” 


THE WATER-CARRIERS, 


In this court may be seen, at the 
same hour every day, groups of wo- 


men, fifty or sixty in number, who 

rform for the indolent Venetian 

ousewives the same office as the 
Auvergnat water-carriers do for the 
Parisians. Each is provided with 
two buckets, and, as her turn comes, 
she lets down her vessel by a cord, 
neither well being provided with 
windlass or pulley. Having filled and 
drawn up her two buckets, and there- 
by made the rope marks in the bronze 
margin of the well a little deeper, she 
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yokes them as our milk girls hoist 
their cans, and trudges through the 
small squares and narrow cale (al- 
leys) where her patrons reside. The 
loiterers in the palace-yard lookin 
on at the filling of the buckets, wi 
scarcely hear a word spoken among 
these half hundred women, as if deep 
respect were still due to the place 
which once owned the sway of the 
Doge, or the still more toaied sway 
of the three Inquisitors. 

These women all come from among 
the hills of Friuli, the snowy tops of 
which may be seen from the city. 
They wear a woollen jacket in winter, 
and appear in summer in their che- 
mise sleeves. Their petticoats are 
of green or blue stuff, adorned with a 
red stripe at the bottom ; their bon- 
nets are of black or gray felt or straw, 
and in their back hair they arrange, 
in the guise of a coronet, as many large 
silver or steel pins as they can afford. 
The Venetians being still an exclusive 
people, no young man pays his ad- 

resses to one of these foreigners. In 
time many return to their native vil- 
lages with their little hoard, and find 
matches among their old neighbours. 
They are as temperate and trustwor- 
thy as the Auvergnats themselves. 


PRIDE AND INDOLENCE, 


The Venetians have long enjoyed the 
ona of employing themselves as 
ittle in household affairs as possible. 
At first every individual of full age 
had a vote. In 1173 this right was 
confined to four hundred and seventy 
individuals, yearly selected from the 
six quarters of the + In 1279 the 
existing electors had the privilege 
se to themselves and their de- 
scendants in perpetuity, and from 
these and the descendants of former 
d and councillors the living Ve- 
netian nobles trace their descent. A 
Venetian sprung from the four hun- 
dred and seventy might accept a 
rivilege of begging under a mask, 
ut he would not, to save his soul 
alive, exercise a profession or enter 
into trade. On this theme we again 
quote our French authority :— 


“The Venetians entertain in this respect 
a more than Spanish pride. They will 
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neither attend others nor attend themselves, 
The poorest Venetian has a servant to light 
the fire, even when there is no wood, and 
to put on the pot, though there should be 
no meat in the house. This servant carries 
a distaff at her girdle, takes the world easy, 
and spins. It is really not worth while to 
waste fuel and work hard. She goes out, 
and buys four sous’ worth of fresh fish, just 
fried, two sous’ worth of Squazzetto soup,* 
and two sous’ worth of bread, and on this 
the family get through the day. Still the 
eight sous must be earned. Earned they 
are, and that in the most graceful and hon- 
ourable manner, without complaint, without 
a blush, and by an employment which nei- 
ther hardens the hands nor corrupts the 
heart. They are earned by stringing pearls. 
Yes, all the women in Venice string pearls, 
—the rich to pass the time, the poor to earn 
their subsistence. Life is easily supported 
in that city. In Venice you may die of 
love or hate, but you certainly will not die 
of hunger.” 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


Venice seems to play the part of 
the belly among the members of the 
old Roman a md The rich plains 
of Padua and Vicenza, the rich gar- 
dens of the surrounding isles, Friuli, 
Istria, Illyria—countries even as re- 
mote as Constantinople, send it their 
corn, their meat, their fruits, their 

ame, their luxury, and their riches. 
almatia furnishes wine, which the 
or sort qualify with sea water ! 
ere we not assured of the fact by 
the testimony of more than one wit- 
ness we should not credit it. 

As in Naples and other Southern 
cities, cooking and eating are in full 
operation out of doors. Polenta 
meat, and fish, smoke, bubble, hiss, and 
roast in the open air, in the open 
street. The commonalty patronize to 
a large extent the soup mentioned 
above : they consume it on the spot, 
and cheerfully expend a sou on a 
bowlful of it. In the shops where it 
is dispensed, they also furnish cooked 
meat. The wine sellers supply salt 
mutton, a ag! popular viand in win- 
ter and on holi ays. This salted 
meat, salted wine, and salted fish, 
marvellously conduce to thirsty pa- 
lates, and morality suffers in conse- 
quence. 

Delicate white cakes formed of the 
finest flour and nicest butter are sup- 





_ ® Made on calves’ and lambs’ heads, tripes, pork, and hearts, 
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plied to the city in the morning, and 
must be all consumed before the hour 
of rest. Like the manna they will not 
keep till next morning. If any remain 
unsold late in the evening, they are 
distributed gratis to those who, like 
Chevy Slime, discharge life’s duties 
by waiting round the corner. Rich 
and poor consume these delicate 
Bianchetti side by side, dipping them 
into Cyprus wine by way of relish. 
Another public comestible, the little 
fried fish already mentioned must not 
be forgotten. A fine lady, round 
whose neck are twisted the delicate 
gold chains peculiar to Venice, on 
whose hands are unexceptionable 
gloves, and whose feet display the 
nicest buskins, will, in the very square 
of St. Mark, and while holding by 
the arm of an undoubted gentleman, 
purchase four sous’ worth of these 
darling little fishes, smelling of the 
oil in which they have been fried, 
wrap them in a piece of paper, and 
go with her cavalier into the next 
wine shop. Individuals and couples 
follow their example, and even our 
fastidious Frenchman tried the ex- 
periment, and rather liked it. 


THE WORKING BEES. 


The gold chains mentioned above 
are so delicately wrought that they 
excited the wonder of our own won- 
derful calculator and machine econo- 
mist, Charles Babbage. When in 
Venice he wished to purchase bits of 
different kinds, but the master manu- 
facturers would“not part with any- 
thing less thana whole chain. Find- 
ing out, however, the name of their 
customer, the maker of the renowned 
machine, they put their whole work- 
shops, and would have put their very 
heads at his disposal. 

The glass manufacture of Venice 
had once a European and Asiatic re- 
putation. The little island of Mur- 
ano contained the chief manufactory, 
and still boasts of the principal one. 
Large mirrors were manufactured 
there in great quantities in the last 
century. These were blown, not cast, 
and it always astonished visitors to 
see such a mass of the fiery material, 
wielded and blown out by a single 
pair of lungs at the end of the iron 
tube. Within the city may be seen, 
in lesser establishments, rows of men 
and women sitting before gas jets, 
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plying their little glass tubes, and 
converting them into beads, some at 
the same time painting little spots 
and minute flowers on them. Vene- 
tian belles adorn their fair heads with 
caps of bead work, and beautiful 
screens mounted in ivory are fash- 
ioned of spun glass, he isle of 
Murano under the patronage of St. 
Christopher possesses, besides its 
glass manufactory, the final resting 
lace of the Venetians, no interments 
anew within the city. 
ile on the subject of manufac- 
tures, the other products of the indo- 
lent city may as well be mentioned. 
They consist of jewellery, gold and 
silver stuffs, velvet, silks, fancy soap, 
earthenware, and wax lights. Print- 
ing is exercised on a more extensive 
scale than in any other city of Italy, 
but the journeyman, who formerly 
wore sword on thigh, is now content 
with a cotton vest, and a high cap of 
blue cloth provided with a leather 
peak. The secret of producing beau- 
tiful filigree work in silver is not lost, 
and coral, tortoise, and other shells, 
and mother of pearl, furnish the taste- 
ful craftsmen materials for exhibiting 
fine taste and exquisite skill. 


SIGHTS IN THE GREAT SQUARE. 


But from thecourt-yard of St. Mark, 
with its train of quiet German ex- 
cursionists, and its carriers of water, 
let us return at once to the great 
square, dreaming of the merchant 
nobles in their rich robes of former 
days, walking on the north or south 
sides, according to the weather and 
sunshine, and holding high and im- 
portant conferences on home orforeign 
relations; their sleeves wide, and 
their rich robes trailing on the ground. 
If the costumes of the days when 
Evelyn visited Venice have not been 
discarded, we shall feast our eyes on 
the young nobles richly clothed, and 
conducting their lady-loves, each with 
a dress whose cost would purchase an 
estate. Have they yet discarded the 
high-heeled shoes in which it was 
very uncomfortable to walk, their 
petticoats girt just under their arm- 
pits, their amazingly wide sleeves, 
under which their equally wide che- 
mise sleeves are tucked up to their 
shoulders by clasps of precious stones, 
and their arms visible through the 
thin yellow tiffany? Do they still 
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bedeck themselves with such a pro- 
fusion of pearls and ee stones, 
and take such trouble to die their 
long crisp hair in various coloured 
plaits, and sit at their windows in the 
sun till the washes are dry? Will 
the square present such a variety of 
costumes as it did to our old travel- 
lers, when all the nations bordering 
the Mediterranean sea, and the very 
Khan of Tartary himself, sent their 
ambassadors and merchants, and sea- 
faring men, to transact business with 
the haughty state?* Will the stern 
men-at-arms be seen in their panoply 
of inlaid steel, with their curved 
plumes falling to their very hips? 
Alas, no grave looking men are found 
discussing high matters in the sun- 
shine or the shade. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen walk about in sober-coloured 

rments of modern fashion. Bronze- 
aced Turks and Greeks strutting 
about add no particular charm to the 
view, and the armour that adorned, 
and incumbered, and guarded the 
ancient warriors of the state, lies in 
separate pieces in the arsenal, or is 
rusting at the bottom of the Gulf. 

Few individuals of the working 
classes are to be seen, and the sober- 
clad frequenters, unless when taking 
refreshment of some kind, seem la- 
bouring under the sorrowful remem- 
brance of the former renown and 
power of their city. In one of Na- 
poleon’s partitions (1797), the city be- 
came the property of Austria. Sixty- 
seven years have since gone by, yet 
the uniform of the Emperor’s troops 
has as disagreeable an effect in the 
sight of the Venetians, gentle and 
simple, as in the first year of their 
occupation. 


NATIVES AND FORRIGNERS. 


There is sufficient contrast afforded 
in the great square between the dark 
silk robes and the dark waving veils 
of the ladies, and the gray or white 
uniform of the Austrian officers. But 
there is scarcely ever to be seen a 
group in which the dark dresses of 
the Venetian gentlefolk and the white 
ones of the military are blended. It 
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is scarcely to be expected that these 
foreigners, who intuitively feel the 
repugnance entertained towards them, 
should undergo useless humiliations 
in endeavours for an intercourse 
marked by cordiality or even civility. 
No advances are made then on one 
side or the other, and a disagreeable 
system of avoidance and dislike is 
cherished from year to year. 

There are two native factions in 
the city who would find an intense 
pleasure in drubbing one another, 
and would no doubt indulge it were 
it not for the repugnance of both to 
provoke the interference of the Aus- 
trian soldiery, which would be the 
certain result of a riot. The city is 
divided into two parts by the serpen- 
tine course of the Grand Canal ; and 
from very ancient times, the Castellani 
on the eastern side, and the Nicolotti 
on the western, have kept up bicker- 
ings, and cuffed each other soundly 
when opportunity served. The Castel- 
lani are mostly tradesmen and well to 
do, the Nicolotti (so named from the 
church of San Nicolo dei Mendicoli 
in their neighbourhood), are gondo- 
liers and fishermen, and generally not 
so well favoured by fortune as the 
others. The Castellani wear red 
sashes and red bonnets, the Nicolotti 
blue or black ones. A doge once ex- 
hibited a boxing match between the 
two parties to a king of France, who 
enjoyed the contest from a balcony. 
The parties were ranged on each side 
of a bridge, and its possession was 
to be the proof of victory. They 
were effectually prohibited the use of 
arms of offence or defence except their 
fists. Great prowess was exhibited, 
much obstinacy in defending and 
assaulting the central height of the 
bridge, and many pitched into the 
canal, from which they were for the 
most part fished up by boatmen 
stationed for the purpose. Readers 
of “ Kenilworth” will recollect the bat- 
tle of the Danes and the men of Co- 
ventry on the long wooden bridge 
over the lake. The Venetian com- 
bat, however, was animated by the 
genuine spirit of faction. 

If these factions or portions of 
them should attack one another in 


* In the arsenal is, or lately was, preserved a curious piece of art, presented by Uzem 
Khan to the Doge, in 1572—various human figures in raised silk, wrought on a golden 
ground. 
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these latter days the Austrian mili- 
tary would give both sides a rough 
handling. his would be intoler- 
able. So they merely abuse each other, 
and appoint future combats when the 
white uniforms are within hearing. 
M. Gensiac says that no Austrian 
soldier would enter the quarter of 
either of these factions without being 
fully armed. Woe to the maid or 
wife who spoke civilly to the foreign 
soldier during such a visitation ! 

Samuel Laing when he visited 
Venice a score of years since did not 
observe an antipathy so intense be- 
tween the foreigners and natives. 
He relates this interesting and char- 
acteristic scene :— 


A POPULAR GALA. 


“ One evening there was a grand illumi- 
nation in one of the parishes in the city of 
Venice in honour of the pastor, who had 
completed the fiftieth year of his service in 
the parish church. It was, like every 
thing in Venice, with a touch of the Eastern 
style. Carpets or silk cloths of brilliant 
colours were hung out from every window 
and across the streets. Every shop had its 
grandest and most costly goods piled up 
outside, and in the doors and windows. 
Crystal chandeliers, those used in drawing- 
rooms, with lighted wax candles, were sus- 
pended on gaily painted rods across be- 
tween the houses, so as to hang over the 
narrow flag-paved alleys of the town; and 
in these the throng of well-dressed people 
of the middle and lower classes was im- 
mense. There was no pushing, or elbowing, 
or rudeness, although crowded beyond any 
fashionable London squeeze. A military 
band of an Hungarian regiment played oppo- 
site the parish church. We took a gondola 
up the Grand Canal, and landed at the 
Rialto, from whence our gondolier pilotted 
us through dark lanes, so narrow that two 
persons could scarcely pass each other, 
until we reached the centre of the show, 
where the band was playing, dressed in 
their Hungarian costume. The scene was 
splendid. The narrow streets lined and 
canopied with gay coloured cloths, and silks, 
and glittering goods, the wax lights, the 
glass chandeliers, and the well-dressed 
crowd appeared a scene from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments’ realized. In all this 
bustle I did not see even in the fish market 
at the Rialto, a single instance of intoxica- 
tion. People were not drunk, but were 
singing, talking, or enjoying themselves, 
nor a single instance, even among the boys, 
of jostling, pushing, running, or rudeness, 
nor a single person whom I could suppose 
to be a policeman. The ordinary corporal’s 
guard at a public building near the church, 
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was the only authority I saw of any kind. 
I doubt if the Austrian government be un- 
popular with the common people here.” 


THE STREETS OF VENICE. 


Unless the gentle low-speaking 
Venetians consent to enjoy a festival 
sitting at their windows and in their 
balconies, there are serious obstacles 
in their way. Besides the canals, 
which intersect the city in all direc- 
tions, there is no lack of streets or 
calé, as they are called; but such 
streets! They are four or five feet 
wide, are nicely flagged, indeed, and 
provided with a channel to carry 
away the superfluous water; but 
fancy a London dandy conducting a 
lady in the full panoply invented by 
the French Empress along one of 
these calé, and encountered front to 
front by another gentleman and lady 
similarly accoutred. 

The shops at each side are not so 
narrow in many cases as the streets. 
They are pretty and gay, and are 
furnished with painted Indian mats, 
screens, glass beads, models of gon- 
dolas, an all those pretty but useless 
elegances found in the shops of the 
Palais Royal. 

Venice, however, besides its square 
and Piazetta, and Quay of St. Mark, 
can boast of one street, the Merceria, 
which is fully fourteen feet wide—the 
Sackville-street of thesea city. It is 
nicely paved with tiles, and still pre- 
sents a comparatively animated and 
pleasant appearance,—nothing, how- 
ever, like the show it made in the 
days of the respectable John Evelyn, 
who thus enlarged on its beauties :— 


THE MERCERIA IN DAYS OF OLD. 


“Hence I passed through the Merceria, 
one of the most delicious streets of the 
world for the sweetnesse of it, and is all the 
way on both sides tapistred, as it were, with 
cloth of gold, rich damasks, and other silks, 
which the shops expose, and hang before 
their houses from the first floore, and with 
that variety, that for neere halfe the year 
spent chiefly in this city, I hardly remember 
to have seene the same piece twice exposed. 
To this add the perfumes, apothecaries’ 
shops, and innumerable cages of nightin- 
gales which they keepe, that entertaine you 
with their melody from shop to shop, so 
that, shutting your eyes, you would ima- 
gine yourselfe in the country when indeed 
you are in the middle of the sea. It is 


almost as silent as the middle of a field, 
Q-s 
‘ 
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there being neither rattling of coaches nor 
trampling of horses. This streete, paved 
with bricke, and exceedingly cleane, brought 
us through an arch into the famous Piazza 
of St. Marc.” 


For very excellent reasons the Ve- 
netians rarely take their comfort or 
see company on the ground floor, the 
streets being narrow, or the canal in 
front. This lower floor is often used 
as a receptacle for lumber, the family 
preferring the one above it for the 
sake of light, or to get at a decent 
distance from the surface of the water, 
from which occasionally an offensive 
smell arises, though not to the extent 
that strangers apprehend. The tide- 
less Mediterranean has passed into a 
proverb, but in Venice there is an 
interval of three feet between high 
and low water marks, probably occa- 
sioned by the neighbourhood of the 
city to the bottom of the great Gulf. 
When the mansion is built round a 
court, there is always a tank in the 
centre to catch the rain-water, and 
every little square or campa in the 
city is provided with the same conve- 
nience. Fresh water, as may be sup- 
o0sed, is an article of value in Venice. 

rom the second floors, spoken of 
above, and where once might be seen 
hanging rich draperies over the richly- 
carved stone balconies, and dark-eyed 
beauties, with arms resting on the 
rich stuffs, and listening to a charm- 
ing serenade from a gondola, are now 
frequently found the drying clothes 
of a working family. The rent of five 
rooms and a cellar, in a good quarter, 
is about ten or twelve shillings of our 
ae per month. Seven pence 
pay the weekly rent of a working fa- 
mily on remote canals. There are a 
great number of families in poor cir- 
cumstances, but, apparently, hunger 
is not a general affliction. There are 
no beggars, either because the calé 
are too narrow to afford them com- 
fortable stations, or that watchin 
round the corners for a copper fillipe 
from a gondola across the water, 
might entail long delays and small 
rofits. An occasional whimperer is 
Fetected in St. Mark’s place, but if 
the tribe ever flourished, they went 
out with the bravoes and the thieves. 
Whether it proceeds from the pre- 
vailing honesty of the lower classes, 
or the wonderful ability of the Aus- 
trian police, few residents in these 
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our days think it necessary to secure 
their houses at nights. 


THE GONDOLIERS. 


This class has not escaped its share 
in the general decadence of the city. 
The railway that connects it to the 
near shore has diverted a mighty 
revenue from their hands; and even 
when the railway cars pour out their 
passengers at the station, omnibus- 
gondolas, or gondola-omnibuses, are 
there ready to receive them. There 
are no more fares from Mestre to 
Venice at twenty frances the passage, 
no more rowing about the whole day 
at eight francs the hour. Mons. Gen- 
siac thus sympathises with their pri- 
vations, and their courageous endu- 
rance of them :— 


“Their grandfathers spared nothing, 
their fathers spared nothing, from the days 
of Voltaire, of Goethe, and Lord Byron. 
They believed, foolish and happy mortals, 
they believed that this succession of plea- 
sures would be evérlasting. This belief came 
down like a tradition from father to son. 
They have remained faithful to it; it is 
their only riches. Their songs have flown 
away, but their gaiety and their witty sal- 
lies have not abandoned them. They use 
them to take revenge on fortune. They 
mock at everything, they laugh at every- 
thing, even at themselves. They use this 
arm of ridicule on all occasions of life like 
the French, but in a more perfect manner.” 


MORALS OF THE HIGHER CLASSES 


The reader has not, as we hope, 
forgotten the permanent establish- 
ment of the four hundred and seventy 
electors in 1279, and the descent of 
the later nobility from these or their 
contemporaries who happened to be 
the descendants of the former doges 
or great officers. If any of these hap- 
pened not to be blessed with the 
goods of the world, some channel was 
opened through which they flowed in 
upon him. Those who did not pos- 
sess palaces and property in the city, 
were enriched by being appointed 
podestas on the continent, over the 
districts ruled by the Queen of the 
Sea. All these privileges were en- 
joyed by the direct descendants of the 
“four hundred and seventy.” They 
did what they could for the younger 
sons and brothers, but the standing 
order was that they should not marry. 
If any one of these felt he was natur- 
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ally entitled to the comforts and hap- 
piness of domestic life as well as his 
unjustly favoured elder brother, the 
answer was ready—“The palaces of 
the city are limited in number, our 
continental lands do not reach to the 
world’s end. If you and your future 
younger sons were allowed to set up 
your household gods, where could 
palaces, or cottages, or hovels be 
found sufficient to house you, or 
where could bread and meat, and fish, 
be got to supply your wants? No! 
Marriage is out of the question. This 
my palace shall be your home to the 
day of your death. Live without 
care, which I, alas, am not privileged 
to do. Pleasures em you on 
every side. Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow you die.” 

The evil effect of such an institu- 
tion on public morality need not be 
insisted on, nor the number of women 
whom it deprived of all hopes of fill- 
ing woman’s holy and allotted duties, 
and condemned to a life of shame. 
The evil spread like a leprosy up- 
wards and downwards. 

In the early times the Venetian 
husbands watched their wives with 
the keen eyes of the followers of Ma- 
homet. In time this supervision re- 
laxed, and it cannot be supposed that 
those younger brothers on whom the 
ban of celibacy was laid, confined 
their attentions to the unwedded. 
Love in its pure and romantic phases, 
became as a thing that was not among 
the upper classes of Wenice; and, 
though the original restrictions have 
long fallen into desuetude, the young 
nobility that exist at this day are far 
from being distinguished by those 
pure feelings of attachment, respect, 
and constancy, which genuine love 
for a worthy object is sure to kindle 
in the breast of a noble-minded young 
man. There are few Waverleys, or 
Henry Mortons, or Ivanhoes, or Clar- 
ence Herveys, within the lagunes; and 
the ladies with whom they converse 
do not often possess the innocence or 
the nobility of character of Rose 
Bradwardine or Flora MaclIvor. 

So great was the misery that over- 
took many noblemen of Venice in 
consequence of their vicious lives and 
indulgence in gaming, that as they 
could not or would not resort to trade, 
their only resource was the adoption 
of a long ragged robe, and a thick 
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veil, provided with apertures for the 
eyes ; and in this disguise they were 
privileged to ask alms from people 
in their own rank. More than one 
who claimed equality with the Con- 
tarinis, the Cornaros, the Justinianis, 
the Bembos, and the Grimanis, were 
reduced to this wretched state. 


LOTTERIES. 


These demoralizing institutions, 
suppressed or discountenanced in all 
States that study the happiness of 
their subjects, are in full vigour in 
Venice. As the day of drawing ap- 
proaches, the populace seem to lose 
the small amount of reason intrusted 
to them. The office remains open till 
eleven o’clock on the eve of the ill- 
omened day, and the approaches are 
filled with haggard ie men and 
carelessly dressed women, their poor 
faces flushed with feverish anxiety in 
endeavours to ascertain what may 
turn out a lucky number. No super- 
stitious tests are left untried, no 
omen neglected. Hints aretaken from 
dreams, from the ornaments of the 
altars, from the coffins of the dead. 
A lucky corpse is the most popular 
ag His age, the day and the hour 
of his decease, and the year of his 
death or birth furnish four numbers, 
the combination of which in some 
manner known to themselves, deter- 
mines the fated and fortunate figure. 
If a prize be won there is nothing the 
blessed corpse could desire that will 
not be decreed him—pious founda- 
tions, prayers, what not! If the 
contrary, which is generally the case, 
oh the maledictions! The most 
charitable expression will be— 
“Where does he expect to go?” The 
prize generally falls to the lot of an 
Austrian officer in easy circumstances, 
and the poor creatures who had sold 
or pledged things of absolute neces- 
sity in order to purchase their tickets, 
are left in wretchedness and distrac- 
tion of mind. 

Cavour, not being able to suppress 
the villanous usage in Turin, laid a 
tax of 20 per cent. on the fortunate 
tickets. tazzi raised the impost to 
30. Perhaps, when it amounts to 
50, the people may begin to suspect 
that the odds are hardly fair. 
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THEATRES, 


Of the eight or nine theatres that 
once flourished in Venice, only one or 
two can be found now open to gratify 
visitors. Continental theatres being 
moreor less governmental institutions, 
the native Venetians stay away to in- 
dicate to the Emperor that cor are 
not disposed to receive any gra- 
tification at his hands. So His Ma- 
jesty does not think it worth while 
incurring much expense to amuse his 
unamusable subjects of Venice: 
hence the neglect of the drama, and 
those things connected with it. Vene- 
tian audiences were not so fastidious 
eighty years ago. An intelligent 
traveller who visited Venice at that 
time, entered one of the theatres 
fully impressed with the worthless- 
ness of what he was about to witness, 
consisting, as he knew by report, of 
Grimaces, lazzi (by-play), and prac- 
tical jokes. He listened with the ut- 
most gravity while the chief per- 
former, who represented a 


“ Stutterer, was giving a piece of infor- 
mation to Harlequin, to which he listened 
with every mark of eagerness. The un- 
fortunate speaker was striving to acquaint 
the impatient listener where his mistress 
was concealed, when he unluckily stumbled 
on a word of seven syllables which com- 
pletely obstructed the progress of the nar- 
rative. He attempted it again and again, 
but always without success. Though there 
were several other words that would answer 
just as well, the stutterer would no more 
adopt another than a saint change his re- 
ligion. Harlequin presented his friend 
with a dozen, but he persisted in his un- 
successful attempts on that which had 
come in his way. At last, making a des- 
perate effort, the cruel word came up with 
its broad side foremost, and stuck across 
the unhappy man’s windpipe. He gaped, 
and panted, and croaked; his face flushed, 
and his eyes seemed ready to start from his 
head. Harlequin unbuttoned the stut- 
terer’s waistcoat, and the neck of his shirt. 
He fanned his face with his cap, and held 
a bottle of hartshorn to his nose. At 
length fearing his patient would expire be- 
fore he could give the desired intelligence, 
in a fit of despair he pitched his head full 
in the dying man’s stomach, and the word 
bolted out of his mouth to the most dis- 
tant parts of the house. This was per- 
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formed in a manner so perfectly droll, and 
the expedient came on me so unexpectedly, 
that my companions and myself burst into 
an excessive fit of laughter; and we con- 
tinued it so long that the attention of the 
audience being turned from the stage to 
our box, occasioned a renewal of the mirth 
all over the play-house.” 


The city is not without its legends, 
We shall relate one connected with 


THE GUARDIAN SAINTS OF VENICE. 


For three days in the year 1341 a 
surprising rise of six feet in the 
waters of the Lagune caused universal 
terror. While it was still on the 
increase, a poor old fisherman, in St. 
Mark’s district, was induced by a 
stranger to row him over to that of 
St. George the Greater (an island op- 
—_ the great Square of St. Mark). 

nstead of dismissing him then, the 
passenger quitting the boat, soon 
returned with another venerable per- 
sonage, and bade the fearful boatman 
convey them to St. Nicolas of the 
Lido. Partly suspecting that his 
employers were not of this world he 
complied, and there took in a third 
personage, grave and venerable as the 
others. By directions of his origi- 
nal employer, he then rowed to the 
castle at Lido. Arrived at the strait, 
a flaming galley filled with devils ap- 
peared in the open gulf, flying rather 
than sailing towards the entrance of 
the Lagune. The mad waves around 
and the fearful vessel that bore these 
demons were lighted up by lurid 
flashes proceeding from their bodies, 
and in their loud screams they exulted 
in the imminent destruction of the 
city. On a sudden a glorious light 
streamed round the boat that bore 
the three holy personages ; they raised 
their arms in threatening attitudes 
towards the hell-freighted bark, and 
in a moment the demoniac out- 
cries were stilled, and the baleful 
coruscations had vanished. 

St. Nicholas was then conveyed to 
his church at Lido, St. George to his 
church on his island, and lastly 
St. Mark touched the quay before 
the column surmounted by his lion.* 


* Thé original inscription in the open book before the lion was “ Pax tibi, Marce, 
Evangelista meus,” words said to be addressed by Our Lord to the saint when visiting 


him in prison. 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 


The enlightened French effaced them, and left in their place the legend— 
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Taking a ring from his finger he 
aw it to the boatman, desirin 

im to show it to the Council an 
relate how the city was saved. If 
they proved incredulous let them 
look in the treasury in the jewel 
case where the ring now given was 
kept up to that day. he saint 
disappeared, the fisherman told his 
story next day, the ring’s place in 
the treasury was found vacant, and a 
salary for life was awarded to the 
faithful boatman. 

Wishing sincerely that the degene- 
rate citizens and nobles of Venice had 
shown a bolder front to Buonaparte, 
and that Austria would be satisfied 
with the rule of those races who take 
pride in belonging to what Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton calls the “Great 
German People,” we cordially close 
this sketch with the following re- 
marks of the sagacious Samuel 
Laing :— 

“The republic of Venice was a huge 
compound of all the evil principles of a 
social condition collected under an oli- 
garchy. Despotism, intolerance, mutual dis- 
trust among those wielding the power, 
disregard of the people, cruelty, secrecy, 
terrorism, all the extremes of bad govern- 


“ PAIRY 


I Look back—not a very long stretch 
—to certain days when our family 
house seemed a perfect little world— 
compact, lovely, and complete—when 
all things seemed to have a bright 
silver n+ a or lining like the tum ; 
and when little Fairy Alice, about 
—e years old, was the centre of 
all ! 

More a little lady than a child ; 
more, I believe, a little ornament or 
toy, than one of the noisy band of 
young irregulars, disturbers of public 

eace, who climb steep sofas, and cry 
ike the “Great Waters” of Versailles. 
Once a grave gentleman, who called, 
said something about “a regular bit of 
Dresden,” a compliment but doubt- 
ingly received ; since through such 
little sprinkling of geography as she 
had reached to itseemed to convey that 
she were no more than a fragment of 
the important capital of Saxony. But 

et she saw that it was intended as a 

i1andsome speech. I suppose a bit of 
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ment were united here. When her port 
was crowded with vessels, her eanals with 
lighters conveying goods, her quays with 
merchandise, she may have been very like 
some parts of Amsterdam. Now there is 
nothing but the ordinary communication of 
the inhabitants with each other. The 
coasting trade of Venice, however, in small 
craft is not inconsiderable. The very supply 
of 115,000 people, a strong garrison, a 
naval depot, and a host of public function- 
aries with every article, even to the fresh 
water they use, employs many market boats 
and small craft. We see with regret the 
decay of an ancient power and magnificence ; 
but when these were founded on monopoly 
and oppression, and when we see the supply 
of the necessaries of life, cheaper, better, 
and more widely diffused through society 
by the downfall of this grandeur and power, 
we may dry our eyes and be consoled. A 
government, strong like the Austrian, how- 
ever iniquitously she may have got the 
power, by depressing the former dominant 
class, raises, in reality, the condition of the 
others; and by subjecting all to equal and 
known law, gives security and protection to 
every man against petty authority. Abuses 
from power, lodged in the hands of incom- 
petent, arrogant, or stupid, but still respon- 
sible functionaries, are more tolerable and 
curable than those of a powerful, irrespon- 
sible class of nobility without a king.” 


” 


ALICE 


Dresden would be ———- enough 


—a little coquettish bit of Dresden— 
with deep blue eyes, and flowing 
flaxen curls tied up sometimes with 
a blue ribbon—very wise and discreet 
—full, at the same time, of diminu- 
tive airs and graces—a little actress, 
always before the footlights,—in 
short, Fairy Alice, as the whole house- 
hold had it. 

In that Edinburgh house, where 
Fairy Alice was a sort of little queen, 
and reigned regularly, lived a Mr. 
Bruce, an advocate, and father of 
Fairy Alice ; a man of about six and 
thirty, in what is called respectable 
business, making a few hundreds a 
year, and yet with every hour of his 
time filled up. Not a handsome face, 
but a thinking face—a face that 
seemed to hint it loved quiet, and con- 
centration on books, and a smooth 
road of life to travel along ; a man 
that chafed and writhed at anything 
like domestic battle, and on whose 
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nerves a wordy conflict jarred vio- 
lently. And this man of briefs and 
cases was married to a pale, cold, 
English lady, tall, handsome, stately, 
but whose whole soul was bound 
across and in all directions with the 
steel bands of an exquisite propriety. 
The Advocate Bruce had been in Lon- 
don on some appeal ; had been invited 
by a fellow-counsel to his house ; and 
had straightway fallen a victim to the 
daughter of the fellow-counsel. She 
brought no money with her, but in- 
stead, an enormous dowry of perfect 
propriety. 

Mr. Bruce the advocate, and Mrs. 
Bruce the stately, were, as it were, 
the pillars of the mansion ; but be- 
tween them stood this little Fai 
Alice, who was the centre of all. Both 
seemed to love her to infatuation, but 
after different fashions. Mr. Bruce 
theadvocate, openly, demonstratively, 
delighted always to welcome her into 
his sacred studio, where her tempo- 
rary presence among the hard briefs 
and papers seemed to light up their 
rough realities with a golden glory. 
She delighted herself to enter—which 
she did, as it were, like a figure step- 
ping down cut out of a picture—with 
some message or request, which she 
delivered wisely and discreetly, and 
then tripped out lightly in a flash ! 
For these visits she always did a 
little bit of coquetry,setting a new bow 
in her hair, or a bit of ribbon across 
her shoulder in the quality of a sash. 

I believe Mrs. Bruce loved her 
quite as much, and with as strong an 
infatuation ; but that coldness of hers, 
and sense of the decencies, would al- 
ways rise up between her and any 
display of affection. She was always, 
in fact, torturing herself by some such 
cruel sacrifice to the proprieties. 
When Mr. Bruce, the advocate, 
snatched a few moments from his 
treadmill below, for a cup of tea and 
the fireside, and was taking Fairy 
Alice on his knee, and twisting her 
golden hair into new style of head- 
dress, not as yet sanctioned by fashion- 
able head-dressers, Mrs. Bruce, who 
would be looking on restlessly, and 
with the cold expression spreading 
gradually over her face, like a film of 
ice upon a pond, at last would 
interfere—“ Please don’t, Charles ; 
don’t you see you are rumpling all 
her new dress ?” 

“We will take care of that,” would 
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answer Mr. Bruce, smoothing it down 
carefully. 

“ Besides,” continued Mrs. Bruce, 
the film gradually thickening, “ you 
are giving the child such bad habits ; 
do, please, set her down.” 

A shade would come upon the fore- 
head of the advocate ; deepening 
presently, “ What harm is Fairy 
doing ?”’ he would say ; “there is no 
one by ; surely, for a few moments, it 
can’t make much matter.” 

“The child’s mind will never be 
formed if she is indulged in these 
tricks. Please set her down—do, 
now.” 

All this while Fairy Alice’s face 
has been growing thoughtful and dis- 
tressed. She is so wise and so dis- 
creet, she knows perfectly what is 
coming, and is actually gently sliding 
down off the paternal knee. 

“Come here, Alice,” said her 
mother, austerely and firmly, “get a 
chair and learn to sit as you would in 
society.” 

Mr. Bruce would set her down 
abruptly, push back his chair, and 
with a Saree sigh, stride rapidly out 
of the room. Poor Fairy Alice would 
look very sad, and timorously fetch 
her own special chair, and sit there 
in silence, with her parent—now a 
perfect block of Wenham ice; but 
inwardly wrung by what she deemed 
this cruel disrespect to her in pre- 
sence of their child. Wise Fairy Alice, 
quite conscious of this feeling in her 
mother, made an effort at indifferent 
and easy conversation, just, indeed, 
as experienced elders would have 
done in a similarly delicate situation. 
She drew her chair near to her pale, 
silent mamma, yet not so near as to 
outrage any of the proprieties, and 
began to prattle about London, and 
its joys and wonders, where, indeed, 
her mamma’s heart always turned to. 
Nor was this any irregular disjointed 
child’s talk ; but sober, and thought- 
ful, and pointed. But Mrs. Bruce 
repelled her, not harshly, but coldly, 
hinted that an unrestrained curiosity 
was about one of the most dangerous 
faults in young people, and that 
“asking questions’ was a criminal 
offence against the laws of society. 
Fairy Alice accepted the reproof, 
drew away her chair to the distance 
prescribed by the laws of society, and 
worked sadly at her sampler for the 
rest of the night. 
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How often these little misconcep- 
tions took place over the figure of 
Fairy Alice, whose little heart bled 
on every recurrence, it would beidle to 
mention. Wise Fairy Alice took note 
of all that was hidden underneath, and 
of those polite battles concealed, it was 
thought, from her, under this aspect, 
of cold speeches and indirect allusion. 
Many a time did Mr. Bruce the ad- 
vocate rise up from his fireside, and, 
pushing back his chair, walk from 
the room, with that sigh of impa- 
tience. Little Fairy grew very sad 
over all this, and sometimes dimmed 
her bright eyes with some tears. 

Besides this wonderful love which 
she had inspired, she had a greater 
claim to that indulgence which is sup- 
posed to spoilchildren, from her being 
naturally delicate. She wasfragileand 
airy ; and some four years ago had 
been just snatched from death. A 
famous physician had a terrible tussel 
with the grim King of Terrors, over 
her slight little frame, fought him 
desperately, inch by inch, and finally 
conquered him. Little Fairy Alice, 
over whom, for three weeks, there 
had been white ghastly faces, and 
despair, and terror, and agony, re- 
covered ; but it was felt that a second 
such contest and such a victory was 
not to be thought of, and would end 
fatally. She was henceforth to be 
watched jealously, and that little 
fairy chest of hers to be fenced about 
with all manner of precautions. 

However, at the end of the first 
year, it was said that she was getting 
strong ; and in a year or two more, 
the eminent physician taking sound- 
ings and gauges with his instrument, 
pronounced that everything was going 
on well, and that in a year or so she 
would be as “stout” as could be 
desired ; and have a chest that might 
be the envy of all the world for its 
strength and endurance. Meanwhile 
colds and draughts were to be avoid- 
ed; “and,” said the eminent physi- 
cian, “don’t let the little lady work 
too hard.” 

Her birth-day came round some- 
where about Easter—a great festival 
in the house—the two parents made 
her presents ; and there was usually 
some little gala organized for the day. 
Happily, too, at this season, Mr. Bruce 
had a sort of vacation at his courts, 
and putting on a little extra pressure 
in advance, contrived to devote one 


day to a sort of affectionate idleness. 
And it had come to one special year, 
when Fairy Alice was nine years old, 
and the prettiest little queen of her 
age that had been seen in the city. 

They were to start early on the 
festival morning, take railway train 
to some pretty country district where 
there were abbey ruins. Breakfast 
at a rustic inn, wander about, dine 
on the grass, and have a very happy 
day generally. There was a friend 
whom Mr. Bruce thought of a little 
wistfully that morning, who had been 
of these parties before, and whose 
cheerfulness and hearty spirits had 
been the most delightful leaven. On 
the last anniversary he had been with 
them ; but, since then, circumstances 
had occurred which would render his 
presence unadvisable. Fairy Alice 
was looking in that direction wist- 
fully also; but though not in full 
possession of the facts, yet, with a 
wonderful instinct, she never alluded 
to it or questioned her parents. 

This was an old friend of Mr. 
Bruce’s—a shrewd, long-headed, ge- 
nial, true, honest, and blunt man of 
business; a burly figure, a broad 
chest, a square head, a thoughtful 
eye, and shaggy eyebrow sheltering 
it. A brave, clear, healthy creature 
in mind and body, with a bell voice, 
and a quick sharp manner. Captain 
Bell, too, was hisname—“ Commander 
Bell” was upon his card. He had 
served, not much within the range of 
shot and shell, but more in a pacific 
yet not less laborious direction : in 
guard ships, and on packet stations, 
and along the coast generally. He 
was now waiting for something more 
in the same category. 

Fast friend he had always been to 
Mr. Bruce, through thick and thin, as 
it is called, rough and smooth, broad 
and narrow, weal and woe. Had 
often saved and extricated him in 
certain little difficulties ; had coun- 
selled him always, and had, unluckily, 
specially advised him against that 
marriage with Mrs. Bruce. This in- 
terference had one day unluckily tra- 
velled to that lady’s ears—how it 
does not much matter now. It be- 
came the unpardonable sin—natu- 
rally an offence never to be forgiven. 
And before long, by some ingenious 
device, kept for such purposes in the 
conjugal armoury, and in the manage- 
ment of which wives are tolerably 
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skilful, there sprang up a coldness 
and an almost positive hostility. 

On this festive occasion, then, Mrs. 
Bruce had laid herself out, even labo- 
riously, to be gracious. There were 
several things which she could not 
relish altogether, but she put a vio- 
lent restraint on herself. There was 
no moral ice allowed to form. They 
went—they breakfasted at the rustic 
inn—they saw the abbey ruins—they 
dined upon the grass, and were as 
happy as they had laid out to be. 
Fairy Alice was in great delight. 
Never did she so much belong to a 
Reynolds’ picture as on thisday. The 
sun that made the abbey ruins so 
picturesque, flashed down across her 
flaxen locks with a splendid gorgeous- 
ness. A little hat was perched on one 
side of her head, and one of those 
Trish scarlet cloaks, of a diminutive 
pattern, was on her shoulders. She 
did not skip and gambol about in the 

rass, in which fashion children of 

er age testify their enjoyment, but 
was quietly joyous and very talka- 
tive, making light and wise remarks 
all through the day. Mr. Bruce, the 
advocate, was dragging no lengthen- 
ing legal chain, and for a time had 

ot clear of the fatal legal bondage. 
t was, indeed, a very happy time for 
all. Mr. Bruce, the advocate, was 
actually in spirits, and even became 
jocular. 

Coming home in the train, Fairy 
Alice chattered for them noisily. She 
stood up between them, and looked 
out of the window on the country 
flying past. They were the only pas- 
sengers in that compartment, so they 
could speak without restraint. 

“Come,” said Mr. Bruce, “you 
shall stand up on the cushion, and 
you willsee better. You can describe 
everything to us, like the man at the 
panorama.” 

Fairy Alice jumped up at once. 

“Take care, Charles,” said Mrs. 
Bruce, “she will fall out.” 

“Fall out?” said he, laughing ; 
“ Fairy is too wise for that ; or if she 
does, I must go after her, for I have 
her here fast. 

“O how pretty,” said Fairy, with 
great delight. “I can see so well 
now. On the right, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you will observe” —— 

“There,” said Mrs. Bruce, “you 
have seen quite enough, so come 
down, Fairy.” 
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“O mamma, let me stay. I am 
quite safe here.” 
“T tell you, Helen, nothing can 
happen her. I have fast hold of her.” 
“ But what is the use of it?” said 
Mrs. Bruce, her film of ice now begin- 
ning tospread. ‘‘It isso unmeaning. 
Why encourage the child in these 
sort of games? No well-brought-up 
girl ever climbs up on cushions.” 
Little Fairy, of a sudden grown se- 
rious, glides at once to the floor. 
Colour came into Mr. Bruce’s cheeks. 
“What,” he was going to say, 
“even on this day she cannot spare 
me, or spare this little creature ;” but 
with a strong effort he checked him- 
self, broke into the vulgarity of a faint 
whistling (an excess he was never 
guilty of for his private pastime), and 
said nothing. Again little Fairy, 
with that curious delicacy so much 
beyond her years, began tremulously 
her usual little prattle, and so for this 
once the difficulty was tided over. 
After a few minutes Mr. Bruce had 
worked his mind clear of it ; but Mrs. 
Bruce’s nature was one of those 
which are specially sensitive, and 
make no difference in their sensitive- 
ness whether the soreness be caused 
by themselves or others. She was 
cold and aggrieved. Just as their 
journey was coming to an end a bril- 
liant idea occurred to him, which 
would make a suitable finish to this 
immortal day. The Sable Harmon- 
ists were at this time fulfilling an 
engagement at the Edinburgh Thea- 
tre, and after convulsing (said the 
bills) crowned heads indiscriminately 
over Europe, were now giving their 
“elegant drawing-room” entertain- 
ment, to what the same official docu- 
ment called “Nightly Thousands !” 
In fact it was this very image—gor- 
geous, certain in its vast comprehen- 
sion, but a little loose in English— 
that attracted Mr. Bruce’s eye from 
the railway carriage window. “Sup- 
pose,” said he, “we finish all with 
the Ethiopians, and make part of the 
‘Nightly Thousands? I declare we 
shall,” he added, growing enthusias- 
tic at his own conception, “it will 
throw little Fairy into convulsions of 
laughter. She will fall in love with 
Bones, and adore the banjo-fellow 
who sings the pathetic ballads.” 
This vision of ecstatic bliss was too 
much for little Fairy, discreet little 
Fairy as she was. She almost ut- 
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tured a cry. The beatific vision of 
the sable grotesques took her by sur- 
rise. “OQ papa, papa!” she said, 
‘how delightful ! You are too 
good ! How we shall enjoy it.” 
‘Well, then, it is agreed,” said he, 
“we shall have just time to drive 
home, and put on all our festive gar- 
ments.” 

Fairy Alice was thinking of a 
sweet little wreath which would lie 

uite smoothly on her golden locks. 
Mrs. Bruce had not yet said a word. 
For the moment he had forgotten 
her. “ What do you say to the Ethio- 
pians ?” he said, with a sort of gaiety. 
‘Personally, I am not interested,” she 
answered—the ice forming rapidly— 
“since you do ask me the question.” 

“O nonsense!” said he, with an 
affectation of heartiness, “you must 
come! We could not go without 
you, eh, Fairy ?” 

“O mamma must come,” said the 
little girl eagerly. 

Mrs. Bruce’s lip moved a little. 
“T thought you were consulting me 
as to the propriety of going at all, 
not as to whether J would go myself. 
If you do ask me, I should say we 
have had enjoyment enough.” 


‘But once a year,” said Mr. Bruce 
calmly— for little Fairy’s birth-day 
comes only so often—such a little 
dissipation is not too much; the 
most rigid moralist must admit that.” 

“You can do as you please,” said 


she. “If you ask my advice I would 
think it scarcely proper to corrupt 
the child’s mind with these profane 
shows.” 

Mr. Bruce coloured > “We will 
not discuss the point,” he added in a 
low voice before her. “ Wait until 
we reach home ;” and he muttered 
something to himself, yet which she 
heard, and which took the shape of 
“ outrageous.” 

They walked home in silence, little 
Fairy the heaviest hearted of the 
three. As they entered the hall, she 
put up her lips to her father’s face. 
* Papa,” she said, “stoop down,” and 
he stooped down. The cold lady 
had swept on in front. “ Don’t— 
don’t ask me to see Bones to-night, 
nor,” she added with something like 
a twitch of pain, for it was a trial— 
“nor the banjo-man. We will give 
them up. Listen, papa,” she added 
stoop down again. “I am sure I 
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should not like the banjo, nor—nor 
the bones.” 

“My little darling,” said he, “ don’t 
be cast down, we shall see about it 
yet. Poor little plant,” he said to 

imself, “she will be dried up—frozen 
—withered—if this goes on. Run 
up to the drawing-room and tell them 
to get tea.” 

“Helen!” he called out—Mrs. 
Bruce had ascended just one flight— 
“would you mind coming here for a 
moment ?” 

Mrs. Bruce descended again, state- 
ly, cold, impassive, yet with more 
colour in her cheek. She entered 
his legal study, and the door was 
closed. 

What took place within was not 
known to any of the household. But 
for Fairy Alice, who knew and could 
interpret circumstances with a won- 
derful intelligence, it was a terrible 

eriod, a time almost of agony. Her 
ittle heart fluttered distressfully ; 
she was consumed with a strange 
agitation; for she knew well the 
unpleasant conflict there was going 
forward in the sacred study. A quar- 
ter of an hour, half an hour, it was 
all over with the notion of the sable 
harmonists. Already were those di- 
verting artists convulsing “ Nightly 
Thousands ;” but she never thought 
of those exquisite delineations with 
regret; nay, even they presented 
images repugnant and almost satanic, 

Three-quarters of an hour and the 
study door opened, some one passed 
out with a haughty defiant rustle. 
The storm was over. Mrs. Bruce 
came in to the drawing-room with 
hot cheeks, and little Fairy Alice 
crept up to her timorously. The 
stately lady put her by without a 
word, went to the fire, stood over it, 
and studied the coals with an intense 
earnestness, then walked away, still 
stately. Thus the sun of the happy 
anniversary set disastrously, this hap- 
iest day of the year. For long after 
it was looked back with an uneasy 
horror and shrinking, and if its image 
presented itself at nightfall, was 
dismissed with something like a 
shudder. 

For it bore fruit. Withina day or 
two after it was known that Mrs. 
Bruce was to make a journey to see 
her friends in London. To stay for 
a short or long time, indistinctly—to 
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0 speedily, and win as little delay. 

o one of the friends or acquaint- 
ances guessed what was behind this 
journey, or what a pretence it covered. 
It was only held as confirmation, cer- 
tain of the fact, that Mrs. Bruce was 
heart and soul an alien, and was 
longing to be with her English friends. 
It was thought curious that she was 
te go alone; and that Fairy Alice 
was to o- with Mr. Bruce. More 
curious still was the fact that a fe- 
male relative of Mr. Bruce’s was to 
come into residence immediately, and 
take charge of the establishment until 
Mrs. Bruce returned. 

Mr. Bruce pursued his law sheet 
up as it were in strict confinement, 
in the sacred study. But outside, 
sad and solemn preparation went on 
for the departure. There was much 
packing to be done. To Fairy Alice 
some poor pretence was kept up—of 
this being merely a temporary ab- 
sence; but she knew the whole as 
fully and completely as though a 
regular explanation had been entered 
into for her benefit—she had wonder- 
ful sagacity, and, as I have said, 
knew the ok That day week—the 
day week of the happiest day in her 
year—was Mrs. Bruce to set forth 
upon her London journey. 

Never was there oa a chilling, 
hopleless week. It dragged itself 
by like the last fatal days before an 
execution. Mrs. Bruce went about 
her preparations sternly, coldly, and 
austerely. Not a sign betrayed any 
emotion. Mr. Bruce, the advocate, 
was scarcely to be seen ; he kept him- 
self fast imprisoned below, and took 
counsel with his briefs. But there 
was an intense weight of grief abroad 
in the house, and it really did appear 
to have fallen upon the little lady of 
the mansion, who, by this estrange- 
ment, seemed to have become be- 
reaved of both father and mother, 
and to stand alone. Her little figure 
was surely unequal to such a pre- 
mature burden. 

It was really piteous to see her 
moving about with a worn, troubled 
air, as if care and responsibility were 
already on her little weak shoulders. 
She went about restlessly all day 
long, very silent, and not the least 
troublesome; when her mother was by 
affecting to be laboriously at work on 
her sampler, yet never asking an in- 
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discreet or awkward question, so 
persuaded was she of the delicacy of 
the situation. When she was alone 
she put away the eternal sampler, 
and with a weary look, laying that 
little cheek to rest on that hand 
which, so little also—(an attitude of 
reflection, copied from her father) 
—she began to think painfully and 
anxiously. What plans could she be 
laying out in that wonderful little 
brain ? 

The stately lady remained stern 
and sad to the last, only her cheek 
zrew thinner. Fairy Alice regarded 
ver wistfully. I wonder was she 
yearning to speak her mind—to pour 
out whatever wisdom she had con- 
cocted during those hours of reflexion. 
But there was something so resolved 
and even desperate in the purpose of 
the stately lady, that her little heart 
sank when she thought of it. Even 
with her gentler father, to whom she 
had strayedin, and whohad taken her 
sadly on his knee, she felt this sub- 
ject was not to be entered upon. For 
when he had kissed her, and kissed 
her again, and her golden tresses 
were shed all about his shoulder, and 
she had whispered softly, “ Darling 
Papa, we must not let mamma go 
away, must we?” she felt his arm 
relax, and his knee move away, and 
found herself put down gently on the 
ground. 

“Poor child,” he said sadly, “do / 
want to send her away? But you 
can understand nothing of these 
things. Run up stairs, and stay with 
road mamma, she is alone now.” 
Jniversal wretchedness—moral gloom 
was over all things in that house. 

It came at last to three final days 
—even to the final day. There was 
still a gulf between Mr. Bruce, the 
advocate, and Mrs. Bruce. Both 
were coldly inflexible ; there was on 
both sides the same height, depth, 
breadth, and thickness of pride ; and 
the two quantities had met and would 
not give way. Some days before, in- 
deed during one of their meals, had 
he thrown out some gentle words, 
scarcely amounting to a positive ad- 
vance, but still smoothing the road for 
an advance. These were frozen back 
upon him promptly. 

Both, indeed, secretly turned 
towards that distant arbitrator, bluff, 
honest, business-like Commander Bell. 
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His plain sense would be invaluable 
at this crisis ; but with all his bluff- 
ness, he was sensitive, and had met 
with too open contumely to have for- 
gotten it. And so it had come to the 
actual vigil of Mrs. Bruce’s departure 
for London ; and these two proud 
spirits, still aloof and defiant, were 
not to give way. With the morning 
Mrs. Bruce would go forth coldly ; 
and time and distance, it is pretty 
well known, what efficient aids to a 
decent indifference they are ! 

Mrs. Bruce was above, making a 
feint of diligent packing ; Mr. Bruce 
was below, making a more wretched 
feint still of briefs and cases. And 
Fairy Alice, after fluttering up and 
down uneasily, a prey to the most 
bitter uneasiness and anxieties, was 
now, with her little face actually 
haggard, sitting alone in the drawing- 
room on a low prie dieu chair, which 
by prescription was considered her 
private property. It was late in the 
evening ; lights had not been brought 
in, and Fairy Alice was alone there 
with the gloom. She had not cried 
like other children, but she was weary 
with grief, and her little brain was 
sore and strained with thinking. 
Suddenly, with a child’s sigh, she 
thought she would go up stairs to her 
mamma’s room, at which she had in- 
effectually knocked several times. 
On this visit she found it just open. 
She knocked softly; no one answered; 
she entered as softly. 

A dim light was burning on a chair, 
and at first she thought there was no 
one in the room; but presently, be- 
side the chair, she saw an open trunk, 
and beside the open trunk, on her 
knees, was her mother, bent down 
very low, looking at something in her 
hand, and weeping. She was, indeed, 
uttering low moanings rather than 
weeping. Much distressed, and at 
first almost aghast, the impulse of 
Fairy Alice was to rush forward ; but 
the next moment a sort of timorous- 
ness checked her—for at all times 
careless intrusion into the sanctuary 
of the cold lady was checked, and at 
such a moment of unrestrained feel- 
ing it would be omg | resented— 
and yet little Fairy Alice lingered, 
irresolute whether to stay or turn 
back. Just at this moment the cold 
lady turned towards the light, looking 
very earnestly at that picture in her 
hand, and Fairy Alice then saw the 
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light glint on its rich gold frame, and 
instantly recognized its magnificence. 
It was a small coloured skehareal 
of her father. 

She stole down stairs again very 
softly and went back to her little 
chair again—rather she turned over 
to the sofa—and with her face on the 
cushion, the golden curls tumbling 
about it and covering it up like a 
veil, she wept there long very bit- 
terly. Never was child so distressed. 
Poor hapless Fairy Alice! She had 
a world of care upon her that night. 

An idea flashed upon her suddenly 
—a vast and stupendous idea, almost 
overwhelming for that little brain. 
It lit up her face. She started from 
the sofa, put back her yellow curls. 
She was trembling with the majesty 
of the conception. She then crept 
away softly up stairs to her own 
room, fetched down the Irish red 
cloak and hat, came down again as 
softly, and stood panting and flutter- 
ing in the hall, not knowing whether 
to go further or no. All was quiet, 
and it was about eight o’clock. Mr. 
Bruce was still making believe to be 
busy with his briefs. 

She opened the hall-door, and, after 
a moment’s pause, shot away down 
the street. She knew the way 
pater. and yet she had almost 
ost her road. People coming home 
from work stopped to look after the 
pretty spirit in a scarlet cloak that 
flitted past them. Some made as 
though they would stop her. She 
was dreadfully frightened, but still 
held on. At last she came to a retired 
square and modest house, where Com- 
mander Bell, R.N., lived. Out of 
breath—filled with confusion—over- 
whelmed with the tremendous step 
she had taken—so it seemed to her— 
she rang the bell, and asked if she 
might see Captain Bell, please, for a 
moment. The servant stared at this 
little visitor, but without a word 
brought her in at once to the parlour, 
where Commander Bell, R.N., was 
sitting at the fire, smoking. 

Commander Bell, R.N., laid down 
his cigar in astonishment. He knew 
and recollected her, but could not 
comprehend it. 

She told her little artless story. In 
her wise way, explained her hopes and 
fears, and terrors, and finally begged 
of him to come back with ber. “O 
sir,” she said, “you can help us. You 
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are so good—so brave—so sensible.” 
Commander Bell was delighted. He 
could have taken her on his knee, but 
a sense of too much respect prevent- 
ed him. He merely got his great 
rough pilot coat and hat, and taking 
her hand in his, set out. 

It was a delicate task ; but rough, 
honest Commander Bell was not to 
be kept back from a good work by 
such a consideration. They reached 
the house and entered. Commander 
Bell tapped at Mr. Bruce’s door, and 
entering, shut it behind him. Little 
Fairy Alice fluttered up to the draw- 
ingroom, where her mamma was sit- 
ting desolate. 

hey sat together for half an hour 
and longer in the gloom, until at last 
steps were heard on the stairs—heavy 
steps. Little Fairy Alice, who had 
been watching feverishly, started up, 
and ran to thedoor. And then there 
came upon the landing two figures— 
Mr. Bruce and his friend. Fairy 
Alice ran half-way to meet them, and 
then stopping short, turned back to 
her mother. “O mamma,” said she, 
coming in, in a sort of flutter, “ here is 
some one at the door; and do see him, 
and let us all be happy together again. 
Do, dear mamma.’ 

It was dark, so no one could have 
seen her mother’s face; neither did 
she say anything, but Fairy Alice felt 
her hand trembling on her shoulder. 
Then Mr. Bruce walked in, straightly 
and steadily,—leaving Commander 
Bell at the hence said— 

“Helen, don’t—don’t go away! 
Stay with us—with me—and with 
this darling.” 

When she was eaty crying 
hysterically on Mr. Bruce’s shoulder, 
there was below them a little sobbing 
face, looking up ; and two tiny arms, 
spread out (but not so far as they had 
will to spread themselves), drew to- 
gether the estranged husband and 
wife; further, seemed with such little 
strength as they had, to hold them 
in that long embrace. Looking down, 
they presently saw this little infant 
angel of peace between them, and 
Mr. Bruce caught her up in his arms. 

On that night it did indeed seem 
likely that the old misconceptions 
were never to retitrn again; that the 
film of ice, should it ever form, was 
to melt away, as soon as it was form- 
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ed. The vision of Fairy Alice was 
to be as a beam of warm sunshine. 
If she were again to stand up, and 
look out of windows, it would be 
likely that she could do so without 
check. And as for “Bones” and his 
fascination—even for the greater glo- 
ries of pantomime—these things as 
yet might be almost forced upon her 
—heaped as it were into her little 
lap, like sugar-plums. No doubt she 
would be as a silver chain to wind 
round and round them again; and 
then almost infatuation for this dar- 
ling, growing every day, would hold 
them together, even if everything 
else were wanted. 


Perhaps it was all for the best, as 
they were to be told, not many weeks 
later, with the dismal consolation also 
whispered, that “the Lord gives and 
the Lord takes away.” For on the 
night this little Fairy Alice went out 
on her journey, there was also abroad 
a sharp blast from the east, which 
pushed heavily against her all the 
way—nay, even stabbed through the 
folds of the little red cloak. With 
her little gauzy chest it was easy 
work. So the next morning there 
was a cough, and the morning after, 
much heat and fever; and the emi- 
nent physician who had driven the 
great enemy down stairs before, found 
himself again face to face with his 
old antagonist, at the other side of 
the bed. He did what he could, that 
eminent physician—worked with a 
will and sympathy, for he had a 
little girl of his own, whom he could 
only see for half an hour in the day. 
But the other was steadily and sure- 
ly drawing her over to Ais side. And 
so it came finally to a dismal hour in a 
dismal day, when, with a sweet smile 
and a sweet murmur of encourage- 
ment to two ghastly faces, wrung and 
worn, bending over, she drifted away 
softly out of life. 


Now, in the study of a worn and 
hopeless barrister, who finds the world 
about him, and the men and women 
of the world, and ail its affairs, and 
even his books, to be cold as ice and 


hard as granite—there hangs a child’s 
scarlet cloak opposite his desk. It is 
the only bright patch of colour left 
for him on earth, 
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GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY—AN IRISH ACTRESS. 


PART Il, 


In 1753-54 Miss Bellamy shifted 
her theatrical allegiance from Garrick 
to Rich. At the end of this season 
she assumed the matronly designa- 
tion of Mrs., and never afterwards 
quitted it. Tate Wilkinson says that 
she appeared in Athenais and Moni- 
mia when in “an interesting condi- 
tion,” quite incompatible with those 
characters. At her first benefit she 
cleared the enormous sum of £1,100. 
Salaries were trifling compared to 
what they are now, but benefit re- 
ceipts weretruly “prodigious.” When 
“(Edipus” was revived she played 
Eurydice, and was so terrified at the 
appearance of the stage-ghost of 
Laius that she fainted, and had to be 
carried off. This looks very like affec- 
tation in a practitioner of so many 
years standing, and might have been 
cured by a jug of cold water. Per- 
haps it was a ruse to get rid of an un- 
profitable part. If so, it succeeded ; 
for, on the third night, Mrs. Vincent 
was substituted. 

In 1755 General Braddock was ap- 
pointed to command the expedition 
to Canada, which ended so disas- 
trously. He had known our heroine 
from infancy, was particularly attach- 
ed to her, and gave her his agency 
unasked. When he called to take 
leave, he said he should-never see her 
more, for he was going with a hand- 
ful of men, ill-provided, to conquer a 
whole country, and to dothisthey must 
cut their way through unhewn woods. 
He produced the map of the country, 
and said, “‘ We are sent like sacrifices 
to the altar.” The event verified his 
mournful expectations. He fell, and 
many with him, a result more owing 
to the shortcomings of the Ministry 
than to any want of conduct on the 
part of the commander or his troops 
who were called upon and expected 
to do impossibilities. On going —y 
General Braddock put into Miss Bel- 
lamy’s hands a paper, which proved 
to be his will. Believing her to be 
married to Calcraft, he named him as 
sole executor, and left her the plate 
he had received from Government as 
the usual perquisite on his appoint- 
ment. 


Miss, now Mrs. Bellamy, continued 
at Covent Garden, with the exception 
of 1756-57, in which she only acted 
one night, for Sparke’s benefit, until 
the close of the season of 1758-59. 
During this time she played Lady 
Macbeth and Lady Randolph, in 
neither of which she added to her 
reputation. On the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, 1758, Dodsley’s ‘Cleone” was 
produced, and obtained sixteen repe- 
titions. The success was chiefly owing 
to Mrs. Bellamy, for the cast was 
otherwise weak ; and Garrick, who 
had rejected the play, predicted its 
failure. At the rehearsal, Lord Lyt- 
telton and other leading critics gave 
the author their opinion, that Mrs. 
Bellamy had mistaken the part, and 
was too tame in her madness. The 
author himself remonstrated with her, 
and added, when she refused to give 
up her own conception, “that he 
greatly regretted having chosen her 
for his heroine.” When she came to 
the line, “Thou shalt not murder,” 
Dr. Johnson, who was present, and 
much interested in the play from 
friendship for Dodsley, caught her 
somewhat rudely by the arm, and in 
his dogmatic way said, “It is a com- 
mandment, madam, and must be spo- 
ken, ‘Thou shalt not murder.’” Being 
then personally unacquainted with 
the colossus of literature, his vehe- 
mence frightened rather than con- 
vinced her. In spite of all remon- 
strances she retained her intended 
simplicity of manner and dress, dis- 
carding the never-omitted hoop and 
powder, both of which, at that period, 
were retained even by professed nuns. 
The result was a complete triumph. 
She could scarcely believe the salty 


of the — which followed her 


death, and was still further gratified 
by hearing the sonorous voice of Dr. 
Johnson exclaim from the pit, with 
all the ardour of a young enthusiast, 
“T will write a copy of verses on her 
myself !” 

hile she was living with Cal- 
craft, a Mr. Sykes left her a consider- 
able fortune in the English funds and 
an estate at the Hague, but she de- 
rived no benefit from the bequest. 
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Sykes’s servant, who had been in- 
trusted with the will, absconded, and 
was never discovered. After some 
years the Dutch property became 
forfeited to the State in the absence 
of a legal claimant ; and for the same 
reason the money in the English 
funds remained in abeyance. In 1757 
Miss Meredith, an early friend of 
Mrs. Bellamy, died, and left her £500 
in money, a release from a debt of 
£1,200, her jewels, which cost £2,000, 
and all her best laces, which were of 
great value. The legacies came at a 
serviceable juncture, as she had no 
theatrical engagement during that 
season, and had been reduced to 
pledge her own trinkets, for the third 
or fourth time, to meet current ex- 
penses. 

Mrs. Bellamy was such a favourite 
with Mr. Fox that the good-natured 
world attributed their intimacy to 
warmer feelings than friendship ; but 
the scandal was without basis. He 
found her extremely useful in copy- 
ing his letters, and in attending the 
debates at the House of Commons, 
where her quick apprehension and 
retentive memory supplied him with 
notes of the proceedings as correct as 
if they had been taken in short-hand 
by professional copyists. After she 
had presided for some years over Cal- 
craft's household, unhappy, though 
still retaining public favour, from a 
consciousness of the impropriety of 
her domestic position, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent brilliancy, and suf- 
fering insult and inconvenience from 
the consequences of debts she was un- 
able to pay, an officious, or, to speak 
more properly, a malicious friend, 
took an opportunity of informing her 
that the man she looked upon as 
her husband had been cousiall some 
years before he signed the contract 
with her, to a young woman at Gran- 
tham, who was still alive, and resid- 
ing with an aunt of his, named Moore. 
The disclosure could not have been 
worse timed, for she had only lain-in 
four or five days of a son, named by 
Mr. Fox after himself, Henry Fox 
Caleraft. The shock was electric. 
Struck with sudden madness, she 
leaped from her bed, and before she 
could reach the door fell down sense- 
less, and to all appearance a corpse. 
A violent fever followed, ending in 
an abscess on the lungs. The cele- 
brated Irish patriot and physician, 
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Dr. Lucas, who happened at that 
time to be in England, attended her, 
and declared that if the imposthume 
broke while she dozed immediate suf- 
focation would ensue. He ordered 
her to the hot-wells at Clifton as soon 
as she could be moved; and there 
one day, while taking an airing, the 
abscess burst. She slept for eighteen 
hours, and lay so motionless that her 
attendants thought she was dead. 
They put a glass to her mouth, and 
with difficulty detected signs of respi- 
ration. During this interval of ap- 
parently suspended vitality she had 
a most singular dream. She ima- 
gined herself relieved from all her 
sares, and an inhabitant of heaven. 
Her employment there was to light 
fifty lamps, and keep them replenish- 
ed. She entered upon the duty, and 
executed it with ease and enjoyment, 
until she came to the last lamp, which 
she broke in the attempt. The agi- 
tation caused by this woke her and 
dispelled the illusion. 

Her recovery was rapid, almost to 
a miracle. She now resolved to leave 
Mr. Calcraft for ever ; but this deter- 
mination she was unable to carry into 
effect, from the interposition of friends, 
and strenuous efforts to the contrary 
on his part. He knew that she pos- 
sessed his secret, but felt confident 
that she would not reveal it. He 
wished to avoid the ecldt of a rup- 
ture on such grounds, and was still 
proud of seeing an accomplished wo- 
man at the head of his table. In 
1759 and 1760 Mrs. Bellamy visited 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Amsterdam, 
in search of health, and the ease 
which home denied. On her return 
she broke off entirely, and with mu- 
tual bitterness, an uncongenial union, 
which had lasted more than eight 
years. 

In September, 1760, Mossop opened 
the Smock-alley Theatre in opposition 
to Barry and Woodward at Crow- 
street. Recollecting Mrs. Bellamy’s 
early popularity in her native coun- 
try, and relying much on her fashion- 
able connexions, he agreed to give 
her the large sum of one thousand 
guineas for the season, and two bene- 
fits. She appeared in November as 
Belvidera, not having yet» completed 
her thirtieth year. Digges was Jaffer, 
and Mossop Pierre. Expectation rose 
to fever heat, and the house filled as 
fast as the eager crowds could thrust 
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themselves in. When she spoke the 
first line behind the scenes— 


“Lead me, ye virgins, lead me to that 
kind voice,” 


her once melodious tones struck the 
listening ears as harsh and unmusical ; 

et she was received by her own anc 
oncep'a friends, as prepared and 
predetermined, with repeated plaudits 
on her entrée. But the roses were 
fled! The young, the lovely Bellamy 
had turned haggard, and her eyes, 
that used to charm all hearts, were 
sunk, large, hollow, and ghastly! 
This is Tate Wilkinson’s description, 
who adds, “O Time! Time! thy glass 
should be often consulted !—for before 
the short first scene was over, dis- 
appointment, chagrin, and pity, sat 
on every eye and countenance.” Some- 
thing of this mortifying result ought, 
in fairness, to be set down to a most 
tempestuous passage of four days from 
Holyhead, by which she was pros- 
trated, and had no time to recover, 
being compelled to appear the night 
after her arrival. She never drew 
another house, and greatly injured 
her estimation by forming a close in- 
timacy, and living ostensibly with 
Digges, an actor of great merit, high 
in favour with the Dublin audience, 
a handsome man, of attractive quali- 
ties, and nephew to Earl Delawar. 
This liaison was much less to be ex- 
tenuated than either of her former 
ones. It would be idle to attempt 
defence where so little can be plead- 
ed. She was no longer in the dawn 
of youth and inexperience, neither 
was there studied duplicity on the 
other side. Digges, like Calcraft, 
was married, but he believed himself 
single, as his better-half, to get rid of 
his authority, had put her own death 
in the papers, and assumed another 
name. He and Mrs. Bellamy con- 
tinued together for two years In mu- 
tual unhappiness, arising from mutual 
embarrassments and extravagance. 
During this time another competitor 
for her favour offered her £10,000, 
and was indignantly rejected. The 
Tripoline ambassador employed his 
interpreter, an Italian Jew, to pro- 
pose the payment of her debts for a 
con-si-de-ration, as old Trapbois has it 
in the “Fortunes of Nigel.” Mr. 
Calcraft also made an unsuccessful 
attempt to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. 
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In 1761 she returned from Ireland, 
and was again engayéd at Covent 
Garden. She appeared in Juliet, with 
Ross as Romeo, and went through her 
usual characters, adding, for the first 
time Seem in “Rule a Wife,” 
to which she wasill-suited. She also 
walked for sixty-eight nightsas Queen, 
in the “ Coronation Procession.” She 
had no benefit, being obliged to leave 
the theatre before the season was 
over to escape a threatened arrest. 
Digges conveyed her to Edinburgh, 
where she was well received, made a 
profitable engagement, obtained a 
share in the management, and soon 
became a general favourite. At Glas- 
gow the theatre was burnt down (she 
says by the excited followers of a 
Methodist preacher) the night before 
her announced appearance, and the 
whole of her ae was consumed 
in the flames. Again plunged into 
pecuniary difficulties, - now met 
with two remarkable instances of gra- 
titude, which she records with the 
warmest expressions of delight. A 
Mr. Hearne, who had owed his first 
employment in Calcraft’s office to her, 
returning from India in affluence, in- 
quired after his benefactress ; and 
hearing she was in distress in Edin- 
burgh, sent her two hundred pounds. 
An old servant, named Douglas, who 
had lived nine years with her in pros- 
perous days, accidentally met her in 
the street, and, making himself known 
inquired after her health. He had 
saved, as major-domo to Lord Hume, 
Governor of Gibraltar, and by a 
legacy, eleven hundred pounds ; seven 
hundred he had disposed of in the 
purchase of an inn on the Dover-road, 
the remaining four he earnestly press- 
ed on the acceptance of his former 
mistress, and felt greatly mortified at 
her declining the gift. 

On her return to England, Mrs. 
Bellamy visited her first lover, now 
Sir George Metham, at his country 


‘residence in Yorkshire, by special in- 


vitation, as an acquaintance only, and 
received as much attention as could 
have been bestowed on a Duchess. 
As soon as she reached London, she 
communicated to Digges her recently 
acquired knowledge of the existence 
of his wife, and her determination to 
renounce all future intercourse. His 
perpetual drains on her purse had 
some influence in theresolve. In her 
memoirs she acquits him of ener 





tated deception, and speaks of him 
with regard. They never met again 
but once in the street and twice in 
the theatre. Digges died two years 
before her, in 1786. 

Mrs. Bellamy’s debts at.the time 
weare now treating of (1764) amounted 
to four thousand pounds. With much 
difficulty she obtained a letter of 
licence from her creditors, which en- 
abled her to accept an engagement at 
Covent Garden, but on terms inferior 
to what she had been accustomed to. 
As a further security to her person, 
she engaged in the household of her 
old friend Count de Haslang. This 
additional protection was drawn up 
in the following words: “ Whereas 
George Anne Bellamy, my _house- 
keeper, informs me that she has con- 
tracted some debts which she is 
anxious to pay ; and as she is offered 
an engagement at Covent Garden 
Theatre, I grant her my leave to per- 
form at the said theatre, upon this 
condition only, that she appropriates 
her whole salary for the use of her 
creditors. Signed De Haslang.” She 
intended and expected to live on the 
profits of her benefits. Her re-ap- 
pearance took place on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1764, as Cleone. The public 
received her well, but her attraction 
was evidently on the wane, and the 
managers gauged her value by this 
falling barometer. Hugh Kelly (au- 
thor of “False Delicacy,” and “A 
Word to the Wise’), in his “Thespis,” 
a satiric poem, in which he lashed the 
actors with the bitterness, but not 
the ability of Churchill, says of Mrs. 
Bellamy, that her declining popular- 
ity arose from her embarrassments 
and want of money. The deduction 
is neither logical nor scientific: it 
may, nevertheless, be true. Worldly 
axioms do not of necessity require 
mathematical proof. Get the credit 
of being rich, and society is at your 
feet ; proclaim yourself poor, and a 
leper is not more universally shunned. 
In 1766 our heroine suffered the dis- 
grace of being arrested in the street, 
carried to a sponging house, and finally 
deposited in a prison ; thus sustaining 
for the first time a loss she was often 
destined to submit to afterwards— 
the loss of liberty. She had also the 
misfortune to be bit severely by a 
favourite dog, and lived for months in 
all the horrors of expectant hydro- 
phobia. 
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On the ist of October, 1767, the 
manager Colman’s play of the “ Eng. 
lish Merchant” was acted at Covent 
Garden, Lady Alton by Mrs. Bellamy. 
In the morning papers of that day 
she inserted the following advertise- 
ment: “Speedily will be published, 
a Letter from George Anne Bellamy 
to John Caleraft, Esq., with this 
motto : 

**So comes the reck’ning when the ban- 
quet’s o’er, 

The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile 

no more.” —GaAy. 


Just before the play began, Colman 
came into her dressing-room and in- 
formed her that Mr. Calcraft had 
called upon him and vowed vengeance 
against the theatre unless the threat- 
ened publication was abandoned, 
which he said was at once putting a 
dagger into his heart and a pistol to 
his head. He added, with a torrent 
of oaths, that he would apply to the 
Lord Chamberlain to have her si- 
lenced, and turn her children adrift 
who should perish before he would 
afford them any assistance. The 
manager used his utmost influence 
toinduce her to suppress the letter, and 
succeeded. She withheld it until her 
“ Apology” was published, in Decem- 
ber, 1784, many years after the death 
of the person to whom it is addressed. 
A more stinging philippic has never 
been penned. Are the facts and in- 
ferences fairly put or grossly exagge- 
rated ? The writer had been shabbily, 
even cruelly treated ; but an impulsive 
heart-wounded woman can scarcely 
be considered a more impartial judge 
in her own case, than a cabinet min- 
ister when he sits as one of the jury 
to try himself on a vote of censure, 
We know not what rebutting evi- 
dence might have been offered on the 
other side. Calcraft lived luxuriously 
and died rich. The great object of 
his ambition was to accumulate a 
fortune, and this he accomplished. 
The es reported that he had left 
his former mistress a considerable 
sum, Her name was not mentioned 
in his will, except incidentally as the 
mother of his children. His wife 
also was passed over, but she suc- 
ceeded in proving her claim, and re- 
covered a third of his estate and per- 
sonal property. 

Late in the summer of 1768, the 
King of Denmark visited England, 
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and expressed his particular wish to 
see Garrick in one or two of his best 
characters. The winter houses were 
closed, and with some or sees a 
temporary company was got together, 
that the royal desire might be com- 
plied with. The Covent Garden 
managers allowed Woodward and 
Mrs. Bellamy to contribute their aid 
in the emergency. On this occasion 
she acted Clarinda in the “Suspicious 
Husband,” and Lady Fanciful in 
the “ Provoked Wife,” with Garrick 
as Ranger and Sir John Brute. On 
the 1st of October, 1768, his Danish 
Majesty commanded “Jane Shore” 
at Covent Garden. Mrs. Bellamy, 
who played Alicia, observing the 
regal visitor to prefer the charms of 
Somnus to the tragic muse, and un- 
willing that he should lose the fine 
acting it was supposed he came to 
enjoy, drew as close as the action of 
the scene allowed, to the stage box 
wherein he reposed, and with most 
impassioned vehemence, roared out 
the words, ‘Oh, thou false Lord,” in 
reply to Hastings. Thus, like Mac- 
beth, she murdered sleep, and effectu- 
ally roused the drowsy potentate. 
He started up in terror, and when he 
had shaken and recovered himself, 
whispered to Count de Bathemore, 
who was in attendance at his elbow, 
that he would not be married to a 
woman with such a voice for the 
world, as if so, he should never enjoy 
a comfortable nap. 

Mrs. Bellamy appears to have ob- 
tained no regular engagement at 
either of the London theatres after 
1770 ; but she was allowed an occa- 
sional benefit, and sometimes the 
privilege of issuing tickets for her 
own advantage. Scanty means of 
subsistence and quite inadequate to 
her wants. and habits. In 1771, her 
mother died ; she had to pay the ex- 
penses of her funeral, amounting to 
£50, and within a few weeks after 
an execution was laid on the house 
and effects, at the suit of a cousin, 
who took out letters of administra- 
tion by swearing himself her legiti- 
mate heir. At this time a debt of 
£700, owing to her mother by a cer- 
tain Widow Lock, was to have been 

id on the Wednesday following. 

n the confusion and terror of leaving 
the house, Mrs, Bellamy forgot the 
documents which were left in a china 
closet, thrown aside, and destroyed as 
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waste paper by the parties in posses- 
sion. She commenced a suit —— 
her depredating relative which she 
must have gained, as being born in 
wedlock ; but he, seized with alarm, 
sold his plunder for next to nothing, 
and took boat for Gravesend, coset 
ing to fly the country. Being drunk, 
he fell into the river and was drown- 
ed. “Had he received the desert 
due to his crimes,” says his indignant 
kinswoman, “he would have been 
exalted instead of sunk:’ She now 
found herself obliged to send word to 
the Bishop of Gloucester, who held 
the £700, that she could not wait on 
him, as appointed, to receive the 
money due from Mrs. Lock to her 
mother, as the papers proving the 
debt were lost. The cautious prelate 
returned for answer that he could by 
no means think of handing over the 
cash without the papers, as he should 
still be liable to those who might find 
them. And thus another dream 
evaporated. 

On the 17th of April, 1777, died 
the celebrated comedian, unrivalled 
we may call him in some characters, 
Henry Woodward. For several years 
a close intimacy subsisted between 
him and Mrs. Bellamy. She declares 
that it never exceeded friendshi 
and in the absence of contrary evi- 
dence, let us take the charitable side 
and give credit to her assertion. She 
is honest and candid in other cases, 
and may be so in this. In early life 
Woodward wished to marry her, but 
circumstances prevented their union 
and he took another wife, who died 
shortly after his return from Ireland 
on the break-up of his unlucky t 
nership with Barry. He had no 
children, and left a life-interest in his 
wroperty, amounting to £7,000 te 

rs. Bellamy; but through the chi- 
canery of solicitors, the small sum of 
£59, by trifling instalments, was all 
she received from a bequest which 
promised to afford her a competent 
maintenance. 

During Woodward’s residence in 
Dublin a ridiculous incident occurred, 
which, though unconnected with the 
immediatesubject of our memoir, may 
not inappropriately be introduced in 
a theatrical record. The mob, one 
morning, beset the Parliament House, 
to prevent the members from passing 
an unpopular bill. Such as were 
looked upon as belonging to the Court 

38 
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party were treated with the grossest 
insults, and some of the ringleaders 
being determined to make the repre- 
sentatives swear they would not vote 
for the obnoxious measure, surround- 
ed Woodward’s house, in College- 
green, and repeatedly called to the 
family to throw them a Bible from 
the window. Mrs. Woodward, in 
her alarm, could not readily find one. 
Her husband, in the midst of her 
agitation, snatched a volume of 
iRemsede which lay close at hand, 
flung it to the insurgents, and told 
them it was heartily at their service. 
Upon this they gave him three cheers ; 
and it is an absolute fact that the 
ignorant rabble administered their 
oath to several of the members of 
the Irish House of Commons upon 
the works of our old English bard, 
which they afterwards, with another 
cheer, safely returned to the owner. 
In 1778, our heroine found herself, 
in her forty-seventh year, “ deserted 
in her utmost need,” in desperate 
circumstances. Her friendshad nearly 
all died off, her natural buoyancy of 
spirits had fled, her reputation was 
tainted beyond cure, and her profes- 


sional attraction had ceased. Poverty 

compelled her to discharge her man- 

servant, though he had lived with her 

a long time; she = up her first- 
C 


floor apartment and ascended to the 
attic. She was inextricably in debt, 
and had pawned every article on which 
a shilling could be raised. As a last 
and crowning mortification, she ap- 

lied to the man who won her first 
ove, Sir George Metham, for aid, 
and was met by a refusal. She saw 
no hope, and resolved to put a period 
to her existence. 

Inspired by the black ideas that 
possessed her mind, she left the house 
one night, unperceived, between nine 
and ten o'clock, wandered about the 
fields and road until eleven, and then 
made her way towards Westminster 
bridge. She continued to rove about 
until that hour, as there was then a 
probability of her not being inter- 
rupted by casual passengers from 
carrying her desperate design into 
execution. She was not without hopes 
of meeting in St. George’s Fields 
with some lawless footpads who 
might take the life she was weary of. 
Their disappointment at finding her 

iless might excite them to mur- 
der her. Having reached the bridge 
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she sat down on the lowest steps, 
waiting impatiently for the tide to 
cover her. Her despair, though re- 
solute, was not of that frantic kind to 
urge the fatal plunge. As she sat, 
she fervently recommended her spirit 
to that great Being she was going to 
offend, and even dared to harbour 
the thought that a divine impulse 
had given rise to the idea, as if ‘the 
Everlasting had not fixed his canon 
against self-slaughter.’ While in- 
wardly blaming the tardy advance of 
the tide, she was suddenly roused by 
the voice of » woman at some littic 
distance, addressing herchild: * How, 
my dear,” said she, in a soft plaintive 
tone, “can you cry to me for bread, 
when you know I have not even a 
morsel to carry to your dying father !” 
She then exclaimed, in all the biiter- 
ness of woe, “My God! my God! 
what wretchedness can compare to 
mine! But thy Almighty will b 
done!” The last words fell like an 
electric spark on Mrs. Bellamy’s de- 
sponding heart, and recalled her to 
herself. She burst into tears, and 
ejaculated “thy Almighty will be 
done!” Asshe took out her hand- 
kerchief, she felt a few halfpence in 
her pocket which she knew not that 
she possessed. She ran up the steps, 
and discovering her invisible moni- 
tress, thrust them into her hand, re- 
ceiving in return a thousand blessings. 
She then knelt down and humbly 
adored that Being who by such an 
interference had counteracted her 
impious intentions, and returned 
home divested of the gloom which 
had overwhelined her mind, and with 
a ray of comfort to which she had 
long been a stranger. On the way 
she repeated and applied to herself 
the lines from foie Phillips, 
which, as Andromache, she had so 
often given utterance to on the 
stage :— 
“Though plung’d in ills, and exercis’d in 
care, 
Yet never let the constant mind despair ; 
When press'd by dangers, and beset with 
foes, 
Heaven will its timely succour inter- 
pose ; 
Aud when our virtue sinks, o’erwhelm'd 
with grief, 
By unforeseen expedients bring relief.” 
When she reached her humble 


lodging, she found the poor girl who 
lived with her as her only attendant 
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erying as if her heart would break 
from dread that some misfortune had 
happened to her mistress. Durin 
the interval her sister had called sn | 
lent her two shillings. With this she 
had been out and bought something 
for supper, and also tea and sugar for 
the morning. 

It was too late in life for Mrs. Bel- 
lamy to expect that the wheel of for- 
tune would again turn in her favour. 
She tried many expedients, but all 
without success. She advertised, 
under a fictitious name, for the place 
of a servant, under the denomination 
of housekeeper, to an elderly lady or 
sentleman (her friend, Count Has- 
ang, was dead), but no one ever in- 
quired after the advertiser. Her 
eldest son, Captain George Metham, 
who ever treated her with affection, 
died suddenly of a fever in Jamai 
her second son was in India, an 
her daughter neglected her. One 
day she was cheered for the moment, 
on being told by Arthur Murphy that 
her annuity on the estate of Mr. Cal- 
craft was established against his ex- 
ecutors. But it proved to be an 
empty vision—excited hope followed 
by corresponding disappointment. 
The actors, as they always do, re- 
mained faithful to a sister in mis- 
fortune. They offered to play for 
her; and Harris, now manager of 
Covent Garden, gave her the theatre, 
free from the incidental expenses. 
On the ist of June, 1780, she appear- 
ed as Alicia for her own benefit, Mrs. 
Yates, who she had formerly offended, 
acting Jane Shore. Anne Catley 
added her attraction in her favourite 

artof Huphrosynein“Comus.” Mrs. 
3ellamy, not having appeared on the 
stage for six or seven years, Was so 
frightened, that Miss Catley took her 
by the hand, and almost forced her 
on. Had the crowded and fashion- 
able house been for her own advan- 
tage, that bewitching songstress could 
not have expressed more delight than 
she did at the compliment paid to 
another. Poor Nan was an undoubt- 
ed “liberal;” but she had a warm 
heart, and was as thoroughly good- 
natured as she -was eccentric and 
clever. 

The few remaining years of Mrs. 
Bollamy’s life furnish little more than 
a record of arrests, difficulties, accu- 
mulated vexations, shifts to obtain 
money, attempted subscriptions, more 
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frequently ending in failure than suc- 
cess, and constant recurrences of ne- 
glect, where she had a right to claim 
consideration. She might have said, 
with the usurping king in “ Hamlet” — 
“ When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies, 
But in battalions.” 


Her life supplies a striking example 


* of the change which worldly pressure 


produces in innate feelings. 

The most delicate natures lose much 
of their sensibility through long suf- 
fering. Poverty and privation will 
at last break down refinement of 
mind. It is a grievous thing to be 
reduced to want and dependence, 
Let the black ox tread heavily on 
the foot, and poetry and sentiment 
speedily disappear, in presence of 
the homely realities of life, and the 
grip of necessity. If a once admired 
woman sinks into importunate pau- 
perism, no matter through what cause, 
the door is soon shut in her face as a 
beggar, which formerly flew open to 
receive her as an idol. 

On the 24th of May, 1785, Robert 
Johnson’s tragedy of “ Braganza” was 
acted at Drury-lane, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Bellamy, it being also her last 
appearanceon thestage. Z'he Duchess, 
by Mrs. Yates, who volunteered her 
services for that night only, and, as it 
happened, never appeared again. It 
was announced in the bills that dur- 
ing the evening Mrs. Bellamy would 
attempt to return thanks in a short 
poetical address. When it came to 
the point she was too much agitated 
to speak ; Miss Farrin led her on the 
stage, and spoke for her. She her- 
self added a few words in prose. Her 
memoirs had been published some 
months before, and excited a consi- 
derable interest in her favour. 

In 1786 she was once more im- 
prisoned for debt, and on this ocea- 
sion addressed the public, stating her 
situation; and that it was owing to 
her eagerness to pay off just incum- 
brances, in return for which she had en- 
countered only reproaches and insults. 
In this same year she began a work to 
be called “The Characters of my own 
Time,” which was never completed 
or published. It would wig 
have contained many anecdotes, as 
she had a large personal acquaint- 
ance with the eelebritics of the day. 
On the Isth of February, 1788, she 





died, in the fifty-seventh year of her 
age. The Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
noticing the event, adds this short 

ragraph : “Mrs. George Anne Bel- 
amy, formerly a celebrated actress, 
had seen many vicissitudes, and lat- 
terly experienced much distress.” 
Tate Wilkinson says she ended her 
days in adebtor’s gaol. His memoirs 
were published only two years after, 
and he seems likely to have known 
and recorded the truth, We know 
not where she was buried, who at- 
tended, or defrayed the expenses of 
her funeral, or whether there is any 
stone or tablet to perpetuate her 
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memory. Can any one supply the 
information, for which we shall be 
grateful? Those who wish to con- 
template her features, may see them 
in a portrait at the Garrick Club. It 
is impossible to reflect on the close 
of such a chequered life, without a 
sigh of regret. With all her faults 
and frailties, she endeavoured to pro- 
mote the comforts of others, and never 
employed either riches or talents, when 
in affluence or splendour, to render 
any one miserable. Reader, here is 
a me a which emphatically tells 
its moral. Ponder over it, and profit 


by the lesson. 


SLIDES OF FANCY’S LANTERN.—NO. II. 


COTTAGE AND CASTLE. 


One beautiful May morning a couple 
of rural maidens, who, having arranged 
their humid tresses in the placid mir- 
ror of a shady hamlet well winding 
a sisterly arm each round the other’s 
waist, paced chatting together through 
the dewy chestnut avenue, and past 
@ cowslipped meadow or two; and 
then ascending a lofty and pleasantly 

een mound by the shore, overlook- 
ing the bright, tranquil ocean, seated 
themselves on its summit, crossing 
their arms under their bosoms, and 
fell to telling their dreams in the 
morning sun. 

Bright, cheerful, peaceful, spread 
the landscape around in the fresh, 
exuberant radiance of the golden sun; 
bright and azure spread the dome df 
the sky overhead, while over the land 
the rain clouds, bright and broken, 
surged up from the western sea in the 
soft wind, assuming a hundred fan- 
tastic shapes—here one stretching in 
splendid masses, rising into dome and 
pinnacle ; here another, like some 
superb billow of snow, mounting with 
shining crest high into the blue, 
seemed just curving to its fall. Be- 
neath spread the plain, with its un- 
dulations and uplands, greened with 
fresh springing wheat, dotted with 
patches of fresh-foliaged trees, clus- 
tering now around some village, now 
shedding their whispering shadows 
along the line of some rain-dark road. 
Beneath, at some distance, the turrets 
of acastle,which stood nooked beneath 
@ eea-stretching promontory, glim- 


mered hazily above the leafy wilder- 
ness of its woods; far off landward a 
range of gray mountains skirted the 
horizon, while away out in the plea- 
sant morning bay the sunlight mingled 
with the shadows of the pure summer 
vapours, floated over the emerald 
slopes of an island sprinkled with 
white cots, or bathed in purple gloom 
some lofty rocky reef, whose preci- 
pitous sides and barren coast hollowed 
with caverns, stood solitary and stern 
on the spacious floor of the ocean. 
Faintly the soft, warm wind flowed 
across the tracts of tillage, on which 
side, high in the blue, the lark was 
heard, drowning himself and his song 
in theairy depths of light; while onthe 
other, on the sunny azure calm, some 
distance from the shore, in peaceful 
luxury, floated a flock of white gulls, 
whose occasional monotonous cr 
came mingling with the sweet fres 
music of the glittering waters. 

Both girls were of an age, but dif- 
ferent in appearance ; the eyes of both 
were blue as the April air, but those 
of the one beamed beneath jetty 
crescent brows ; while, yellow as sum- 
mer wheat, the tresses of the other 
flowed on her stately neck and milk- 
white bosom. 

“Well, Mary, dear,” said the first, 
“and what was your dream ?” 

Her companion sighed, and with 
eyes declined said the while a sha- 
dow of sadness and apprehension fell 
on her face— 


“Ah! I feel it was a bad dream ; 
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but listen and judge. I thought that, 
last night, after I parted in anger 
from Robin, I went to bed, but could 
not sleep ; so, after lying awake for 
some time, I arose, and walked into 
the night. The air was so fresh, and 
the moon and stars so bright, that I 
thought I wandered down to the 
shore yonder, where the yellow road 
goes between the tall cliffs. The 
moon was just setting in the blue 
cold sea, and the waves floated in 
like silver laces softly on the sand, 
when what should I hear but the 
flap of a sail, and looking whence 
the sound came, I saw a little boat 
approaching nearer and nearer until 
it touched the beach at my feet. I 
don’t know what prompted me, but 
I climbed over the side, and sat in 
the stern ; upon which I was not, I 
thought, at all surprised to find it 
floating away in the clear wind along 
the shore. Away it went, — 
gaily along the waves, the while 
thought how pleasant it would be in 
a boat’ so pleasant, on a night so calm, 
to have Robin near me, holding my 
hand and whispering as he used,— 
when suddenly it approached the 
dark jutting rock yonder, where who 
should I see standing on it but him- 
self, beckoning me to come to shore. 
For some time then I thought the 
boat remained at rest—neither re- 
treating or coming nearer the landing 
place—so long, that I felt myself 
praying to the wind to fill the sails 
and waft me ashore. Scarcely had I 
done so when I saw two spirits, one 
dark and gloomy, one Tittle and 
bright, on board ; the one tried to fill 
the sails, but the more he tried the 
more the other seemed to have the 
pre to prevent him. Soon, alas! 

saw that the dark spirit prevailed, 
for instead of coming nearer the rock 
the boat began to drift far out to sea 
after the sinking moon; and then, 
alas! when I saw Robin’s figure dis- 
appear in the shadows of the shore, I 
fell a sobbing, and—awoke. Well, 
what think you ?” 

“Psha!” said the girl addressed, 
seeing her comrade’s face sad and 
shadowed by her dream—“‘ if the boat 
had come ashore you would never 
have met Robin as you wish ; but as 
you seemed to lose him, therefore you 
shall win him. Know you not how 
dreams are interpreted 1 ee 

“ Please God,” said the girl, turn- 
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ing on her friend her eyes, in which 
hope and affection glimmered through 
two rising tears. “ Yes, I think you 
have given it the proper turn.” 

“ Of course I have, dear,” the other 
returned. “When you meet at the 
village festival this evening, with a 
dance you will make it up!’ 

While the girls were thus convers- 
ing, a group of figures—youthful ca- 
valiers surrounding a beautiful Lady 
—issued from the porch of the castle, 
and descending the broad stairs into 
the gardens, leant on the balustrade 
of the terrace, whose feet the sunny 
waves of the ocean lapped in volup- 
tuous indolence. Presently, the 
while the lady resting in a rustic 
stone chair addressed herself with 
gay grace to her admirers, one said— 

“How charming is this morning 
scene of tranquillity and beauty ! The 
sea dances with joy ; the lights kiss 
the distant woods; the airs, as 
though bearing the warm whispers of 
spirits within them, come breathing 
of love !” 

“But,” said another, “the effect 
of the landscape, to me at least, 
would appear tame and ordinary, 
were it not that it acts as a frame for 
the higher beauty of the charming face 
of Lady——,, in which all we admire in 
external nature appears concentrated 
and spiritualized—a face which, as it 
is poetry itself, turns all who behold it 
into poets.” 

The lady laughed gaily, and, ar- 
ranging with dainty white fingers the 
velvet cap on her fair brow, said— 

“ What you say is something new, 
and I shall be delighted to find you 
prove the truth of your compliment, 
as I would like to hear some poetry 
this morning. Come, which elven ; 
she continued, pointing round the 
group with her laced fan, “can 
Foe me best?” and: she leaned 

ck, laughing airily. 

Then 
said— 

“ Perhaps 


ne who had first spoken 


the best praise were 
silence, for all that fancy and lan- 
guage could effect would but paint 


the lily, and add another perfume to 
the violet.” 

The lady bowed, and pointed to 
the second. Upon which— 

“While fully agreeing with my com- 
rade as to the hopelessness of elicitixig 
an image worthy ofsuch beauty, yetitis 
even pleasant to fail in the attempt, 





But do we not see that the power of her 
beauty affects nature itself? Lo! the 
sun withdraws softly into a white 
cloud, the roses droop their leaves, 
the winds cease their harmonies, and, 
nature, looking on beauty it cannot 
rival, seems to feel a secret pleasure 
in being surpassed.” 

U ; this, one of the group, a 
bright-eyed student, whose turn had 
come, said, “I can only echo the 
ideas of the last speaker, and can 
best do so by repeating part of a 
Latin line, in which Lucretius praises 
Venus. As the waves glide smiling 
forward to die at her feet, I may say— 


‘* Tibi rident equora ponti.’” 


“Enough, enough!” cried the 
beauty, smiling graciously around. 
“T shall not be able to endure my 
mirror after all these superlative pic- 
tures of my poor self. Nay, I shall 
break it, as it would destroy the ideal 
your flatteries have created.” 

“ All useless would that be,” re- 
turned the first, “unless you shut 
yourself up from the sight of mankind, 
as every man who chanced to behold 

ou, affected by your beauty, would 
Tease your involuntary mirror.” 

At this moment a pleasure-barge, 
with an airy white pavilion pitched 
on its deck, came rounding up to 
the marble pier ; and the cavaliers, 
having assisted the lady therein, the 
boat sped softly out into the blue 
bay, the sprayey sound of the oars 
mingling with some fragment of 
music, voiced and instrumentalized 
by the youths, and now with the me- 
lodious laughter of their lovely com- 
panion. 

FAUSTINA. 


Ir is a Roman sunset. Round and 
red as blood the great sphere, as it 
sinks towards the chestnut woods of 
Jupiter, which crest the summit of 
the Janiculum, turning the zenithial 
clouds to crimson and gold, sheds its 
last gorgeous light over the mighty 
city, touching with flame the templed 
summits of the higher mountains, 
whose long shadows stretch across the 
close congeries of streets on the decli- 
vities, and in the valleys whose masses 
of building run to the long lines to 
aqueducts, whose innumerable arches 
reach eastward along high-roads of 
the villa-dotted Campania to the blue 
and leafy Latin hills. Here and there 
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its lustre falls on some curve of the 
Tiber ; on the multitude of boats and 
barges anchored along its banks ; on 
the groups gathered upon the bridges ; 
on the crowds exercising on the green 
level of the Campus Martius, or pro- 
menading in the tree-skirted avenues 
of white-pillared porticoes; on a 
religious procession winding down 
some street that fronts the west ; on 
some troop of helmetted and tunicked 
soldiers marching on the Flaminian 
Way to their camp beyond the walls; 
on the multitude streaming out of the 
vomitores of the vast Colosseum, or 
Circus Maximus, toward the theatres 
and the dusty Forum, whence a per- 
petual buzz of voices rises long after 
the multitudinous hum of the city, 
sinking with the light of day, has 
ebbed away into the azure realms of 
distant evening. 

The sun has set ; but the west still 
flaming with aureate vapour, glows 
gorgeously on the western casement 
of a palace chamber on the Palatine 
mount—a vast chamber whose long 
arched ceiling is wrought in various 
metal and colour,—-whose walls are in- 
tervalled by statues and covered with 
pictures representing the events of 
imperial history, limned by the pencils 
of Greek artists ;—whose tesselated 
floors are heaped with a profusion of 
barbaric opulence, skins, and aureate 
vessels, cups, and lamps of gems. 
The rich light gleaming through the 
casement, falls on a group of figures, 
who, some standing, some ranged on 
couches near a fountain, appear to be 
the intimates or attendants of a regal 
female figure, who voluptuously re- 
clined on a purple couch, alternately 
issues some command, or converses in 
alow tone with a handsome youth, 
who, with hand trifling with a wine- 
cup, ever and anon utters some whis- 
pered sentence in the ear of the Em- 
press Faustina. 

Only asingle lamp, dependent from 
the roof, sheds a faint lustre through 
the shadows of the vast chamber, at 
whose distant end a couple of white- 
robed figures, seated at its open 
window, are faintly discernible in the 
eastern starlight. The glow of sunset, 
however, still falls on the Empress— 
on the proud imperial lines of a face in 
whose expression beauty and cruelty 
strangely mingle ; on the large dark 
en, the broad high brow, on which 
the masses of red golden hair are 
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wreathed in the form of a diadem ;— 
the sumptuous robes in which her 
form is enveloped, the jewels that 
sparkle on breast, finger, and foot. 
At times, as a breath of perfumed air, 
floating from the gardens, fans into a 
blaze a brazier of odorous wood and 
frankincense, hung in a neighbouring 
alcove, its light falls on the hair of the 
Empress with a sinister lustre, giving 
its undulations and wavy bands a 
movement like that of a knot of 
golden snakes alternately caressing 
and combatting each other. 

Presently a figure, entering by a 
distant door, approaches the Empress, 
and bending, places a small inscribed 
parchment on a marble table at her 
side. Raising it with languid indif- 
ference— 

“The certificate of Aerus’ death, I 
presume ?” 

“The same, Empress: she has just 
expired under the torture you de- 
creed,” 

“°Tis well; the tranquillity of the 
palace demands that such taithless 
and treacherous minions shouldsuffer. 
Bring wine and perfumes !” (turns to 
the casement). “How brightly Hes- 
perus shines yonder! Come hither 
Aristodorus, and say what doth the 
planet portend ?” 

A dusk-faced, white-robed figure, 
with lustrous eyes, and beard sable- 
silvered, ene, and after mut- 
tering a charm to the spirit of the 
star, and touching a talisman, worn 
over his heart, murmurs— 

“A fair to-morrow, Empress; a 
fortunate day.” 

“Which of the planets, O Persian, 
determines the destinies of love ¢” 

“Yonder orb, which now sparkles 
on your chalice.” 

‘austina.—So love, then,rules our 
lives from yonder heaven. What say 
ou, Philotus; feel you the planet’s 
influence streaming on the soul from 
yonder fine sunset? Methinks I do, 
now I have been told of its power. 
Ah Venus! 

Phi esie captain of the Pretorian 
guard).—My blood keeps time with 
the twinkling of the sphere, dear 
Empress ; but the power which moves 
my being is, happily, not so remote. 

Faustina (striking him with a 
crimson feather).—Go, youare naught. 
Let’s ask Atorus, the Greek poet, 
yonder, as he reclines, trifling with 
Uhione’s ringlets, to describe the na- 


ture of love. Atorus, which among 
the poets has best sung of the celes- 
tial passion ? 

Atorus.—Sappho and Simonides 
have sung its effects, Empress ; and 
your Latin bard, Ovid, its laws. Had 
they, however been so favoured by 
the gods asto breathe in the presence 
of Faustina, their muse so inspired 
would have produced verses glowing 
with the resistless afflatus of the 
deity himself. 

austina.—Poor Ovid! What a 
barbarian must Octavius have been 
to send so fine a genius among the bar- 
barians. Would he were now alive, 
I should make him my chamberlain ; 
our banquets would then be divine as 
that of Plato. 

Philotus—The feasts over which 
Faustina presides are still more so ; 
her palace is the temple of Aphrodite. 

Faustina.—Heigh ho! but you 
have not fulfilled my request, Atorus ; 
say what is love ? 

Atorus—The thirst for beauty ; 
the attraction of souls whose unit 
constitutes a perfection of which each 
is incapable alone. It is—— 

Faustina.—Pshaw ! you should 
speak in verse, not prose. Some music 
here to tune the poet’s utterance ! 
Here a veiled figure enters, and 
cing stealthily to the back of the 
mpress’s couch, presents her with a 
phial, which she receives carelessly. 

Faustina.—What is this, my good 
Ater ? Some new perfume, I suppose 
—thanks. (Jn an under-tone).—Is 
this the poison you promised to pro- 
cure from the Thessalian worn 

The veiled Figure-—The same. 
Should a lover prove imprudent, this 
elixir ends the danger, for a drop of it 
is death. 

Philotus.—A perfume, Empress— 
some new species of charm ? 

Faustina. -— An odour extracted 
from a rare blossom which springs in 
an island of the eastern sea. 

Philotus (aside).—I recognise the 
enchantress, Ater, beneath the veil ; 
the phial, more likely, contains a 
poison than a perfume ; two of her 
——r lovers have poaies sud- 

enly. (Aloud).—May I taste the pre- 
cious odour encl in the crystal 
you seem to treasure somuch? Give 
it me. 

Faustina.—La la! not so, sir; you 
shall not have it. What business 
have you men with a woman’s toilet- 
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trifles? Forbear, Philotus, or I shall 
lance your fingers with my poignard. 

She hides the phial in her m 
and laughs wickedly, her jewel san- 
dalled foot vibrating on the couch, 
her breast heaving, and the lamp- 
light falling on her head, giving her 
hair its serpent movement. 

Just then a loud ebrious voice is 
heard in the adjoining passage, and 
the Empress’sson, Commodus, enters : 
a middle-sized bloated youth, with 
stern proud brow, eyes swollen, and 

lowing with a cruel fire.* He throws 
imself on a couch, and calls for 
wine. 

Faustina.—Returned from the am- 
phitheatre, Commodus ? 

Commodus.—Ay, mother. 

Faustina.—W hat sport ? 

Commodus.—Famous : my Nemean 
lion has just torn four of my gladia- 
tors to pieces. A glorious brute! 

Faustina.—Why your new ac- 
quisition must be an exquisite and 
invaluable animal ? 

Commodus.—I would not exchange 
him for the diadem of Persia. 

Faustina.—Or a woman more beau- 
tiful than your mistress, Acte. 

Commodus.—Ha! ha! that is an- 
other question. Well, it is something 
to have the handsomest slave and 
finest lion in the empire. 

A sound of many voices chanting a 
wild dithyramb rises from a street in 
the valley, through which a torch-lit 
procession is seen advancing, in an 
impassioned dance, to the sound of 
cymbals, with arms upflung, in time 
to the harmony. 

Faustina.— Hark to the song of the 
Roman women, who are going to cele- 
brate the mysteries of Venus Vin- 
trix in her temple on the Palatine. 
"Tis, then, the eighth hour ; let us to 
the banquet chamber. 

Philotus (who accompanies the 
Empress).—Shall we meet after the 
banquet ? 

Faustina, whispers. 

Philotus (retreating, to let her enter 
the banquet-chamber ).—The beautiful 
serpent hisses sweetly; but I must 
guard lest the fang touches my wine- 
cup. A vial of perfume—umm ! 

| Exeunt.] 
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At the opposite end of the dusk 
palatial chamber, when the calm, 
eastern evening, sprinkled with a 
few rising stars, falls bluely through 
the open marble casement, ‘wo figures 
sit conversing. The one is a tall form, 
simply garbed ; his lofty brow worn 
with the traces of a life of thought, war, 
and public care; his countenance 
bronzed with the suns of Asia and 
rains of the Danube, wears an air of 
majestic repose; while his deep-set 
eyes, beaming with a rapt and medi- 
tative lustre, sometimes kindling into 
an enthusiastic fire, contrast with the 
stern, immobile, statuesque aspect of 
his face and form. His companion is 
a man of less stature, whose black, 
vivacious eyes, dusky countenance, 
and long robes of precious silk, indi- 
cate the East as his country. The one 
is the Emperor Marcus Antoninus ; 
the other the Persian Magus, Zorabes. 

Antoninus.—The object of your 
mission to Rome being thus arranged, 
let us, if it so please you, O Zorabes, 
exchange a few thoughts on subjects 
still more interesting to mortal and 
immortal beings such as we. Tell 
me, what conception do the wise 
among the Persians form of the 


—_ t 

Zorabes.—The sun is the visible 
god whom we worship, and as we con- 
ceive, justly, inasmuch as his light and 
creative influence are the sources of 


all life upon the earth. From this 
everlasting effluence all human souls 
proceed, and existence ended here, 
thence return. 

Antoninus.—But our experience of 
the sun is that merely of heat, light, 
influence on vegetation ; whereas we 
are conscious that our souls consist of 
elements belonging to a totally dif- 
ferent order. The sunbeam consists 
of rare but insensible matter, whereas 
each ray of our minds is an animated, 
conscious, intelligent being. 

Zorabes.—Mistake me not. In 
Persia, as elsewhere, there are two 
forms of the same religion ; of which 
the lower order of precepts are suited 
to the vulgar, but whose higher inter- 

retation 1s the possession of the wise. 
hus, while the people regard the 
sun as an object of sense—a material 


* Commodus is said to have resembled Domitian, who is thus described by Suetonius:— 
“Tpse occursu quoque visusque terribilis, ira in oculis, femineus pallor in corpore, in ore 


fmpudentia multo rubore suffusa.” 
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god simply,—the Magi conceive that 
e invisible spirit of deity centred in 
yonder heavens is for ever conscious! 

resent tous, hidden inevery ray whic 
Sieons upon the earth—while to the 
outer manifestations of the sun-god, 
actuating visible creation by its inner 
essence, isattributable the movements 
of our souls. 

Antoninus.—The products of the 
human mind, in all countries and in 
all races, have, doubtless, a generic 
resemblance. Thus the conception 
which your Magi form of deity is 
not unlike that of the Stoic sect in 
which I have been educated, and to 
which I adhere. As our spirits are 
invisible, however, we conceive that 
the origin of all spirit must be an 
invisible being, of a nature diverse 
from and above any form of matter 
recognised by the senses, but the 
source at once of all terrestrial and 
psychical existence, unseen and omni- 
present as the air, but supremely re- 
sident in the souls of the wise, who, 
intelligent of their origin in deity, and 
living occupied with high thoughts 
and noble actions, seek to realize to 
their fellow men the incarnate influ- 
ence of the divine source of all things ; 
and by attaining perfection, fulfil 
life’s object to ourselves and others, 
to whom we thus become exemplars. 

Zorabes.—Our contemplations on 
the highest problems of the mind 
harmonize so far. But what ideas do 
you entertain of immortality? Do 
you conceive a personal existence after 
death, or one whose individuality is 
merged in that of the Universal 
Spirit ? " 

Antoninus.—The latter ; and this 
forms the ultimate aim of our doc- 
trine ; for by purifying the soul so as 
to become gods to ourselves, we form 
the surest preparation for future 
union with the everlasting beneficent 
Power. Sprung from the Great 
Being, hereafter to be absorbed in and 
become a part of his presence, what 
matter the fluctuations of fortune 
—the cares and toils of this second of 
life upon this atom of substance we 
call the world. When I thus con- 
template existence, all sense of hu- 
man distinctions, of locality, of per- 
sonality, vanishes ; and were I asked 
what is my rank, I should answer 
that of a creature; and what my 
country, simply reply, the infinity of 
Deity, Such isthe hypothesis of the 


Stoic school respecting the future of 
the soul—for belief it cannot be, that 
— a basis of certainty. 
orabes.—Alas, yes, were the fu- 
ture assured, how noble would man 
become ! Conscious of his ultimate 
eternal alliance with God, his life 
would hence, indeed, become godlike. 

Antoninus.—Like many others, the 
doubt of immortality has frequently 
possessed my thoughts. Why, if we 
are to live eternally, have not the 
Gods disclosed the glorious secret to 
man ? I have asked ; but a little re- 
flection has shown me that, to the 
mass of mankind, the very certainty 
of a future life would annihilate many 
of the virtues which are developed in 
our necessary struggle through this. 
To superior souls, however, the pros- 
pect would be different, as to such, the 
sublime assurance would but tend to 
glorify life and mind, both of which 
even here, would become deitific, and 
appear but as a bright ray on a dis- 
turbed water—a refiection from, and 
forming a path to, the sun. 

Zorabes.—But the dogma, alas! is 
still but a hypothesis, Antoninus. 

Antoninus,—Better an elevating 
hypothesis as a guide to the soul than 
a less noble certainty, O Persian. 

As the friends rose and paced: to- 
gether intothe gardens, through which 
the Emperor accompanied the Magus 
to the portion of the palace in which 
he resided, the sounds of music and 
revel, issuing from the banquet- 
chamber of Faustina, streamed on the 
air, through which the hum of the 
mighty city, slowly ceasing, seemed 
ebbing away to the blue shores of 
silence along the distant sky. And as 
they parted and disappeared in the 
deserted gardens, lo! already, Night, 
with brows wreathed with poppy, 
came wandering through the eastern 
nortals of earth, bringing to sleeping 
fife, in palace and hamlet, her train of 
dusky dreams. 


A DEATH, 


NEVER was heaven more bright or 
the world of life more gloomy than 
in an autumn a century ago, when the 
plague-demon, passing from the burn- 
Ing east, appeared in Italy, where 
city after city, palled in horror, sent 
up a shuddering cry as their inhabi- 
tants perished daily in hundreds before 
the breath of the invisible destroyer, 
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As the pest increased the terror its 
advent created, which had caused all 
the wealthy to fly from the cities to 
their villas and the sea, benumbed 
every heart, severed the ties of service 
and affection, so that even the nearest 
friends were known to fly from the 
bedsides of their intimates and rela- 
tives, seeking, in many cases vainly, a 
selfish and transitory security in re- 
treats amid the solitude of the moun- 
tains or the shore breezes of the 
Mediterranean. 

Among others the old and opulent 
Count Avari, with his only daughter, 
liad fled from his Florentine palace, 
bearing with him a few of the pre- 
cious and priceless pictures of the 
gallery, which, still more than filial 
love, it is said, attached him to life. 
The retreat selected was one of his 
castles which stood a couple of miles 
inland from the shore of the gulf of 
Spezzia,a lofty structure of the middle 
ages, whose strength had more than 
once bid defiance to the beleaguering 
armies of neighbouring states in the 
old days of republican feuds and 
contests; but a portion of whose 
interior, the great hall and a few 
chambers, displayed the accumulated 
riches of the long line of its noble pos- 
sessors. Thecount,then in his eight- 
ieth year, and the beautiful Pauline, 
had hardly entered the castle, when the 
plague from which the old man fled 
suddenly seized him. Terror filled the 
place ; and before the next dawn illu- 
minated the lonely bay, the scanty 
retinue he had brought with him 
had hurried from the castle, leaving 
himself and his daughter its only 
occupants. The girl tended her father 
with affectionate courage and care ; 
but the deadly demon, whose pre- 
sence in a brief space annihilated 
the strength of the most vigorous, 
naturally effected an invincible inroad 
into the aged frame of the count, who, 
it was evident, on the evening of the 
second day after his seizure, had but 
a few hours to exist. 

It wasa calm and forgeous evening 
of early autumn. The sun was set- 
ting superbly towards the blue snow- 
fringed range of western mountains, 
casting a long pillar of glory across 
the bay, shadowed here and there by 
some airy azure promontory or olive- 
crowned cape, and landward stream- 
ing across the plain and valleys, the 
breadths of maize stubble and vine- 
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yard, ina mild aureate haze, and touch- 
ing the searing drooping branches of 
the trees along the shores of the beech 
and chestnut forests with innumerable 
spots of crimson and of gold. The 
broad castle terrace, with its white 
statues, its laurel and orange trees, 
fronted westward ; beneath spread 
the gardens, sloping to a hidden 
stream, in levels arranged in beds, 
whose flowers, of many hues, over- 
rowing the walks in rich profusion, 
Freathed a sweet but sickly odour on 
the faint air, which ever and anon 
stirred with its slow wave the lines 
of Lebanon cedars. clusters of mul- 
berries of Languedoc, quincunxes 
of dark shining ilex, and hedges of 
apricot and pomegranate, with which 
the garden was intervalled and en- 
compassecl. 

The old count, slowly breathing 
life away, reclined on a couch in the 
middle of the hall, into which the 
sunset poured its parting splendours, 
which, falling on the plumage of a 
superb peacock, stationary on the 
marble step of the portal, streamed 
inward on tlhe richly arrassed walls, 
the tesselated floor, the gloried pic- 
tures, the tables covered with dishes 
of faenza, vases of gold and crystal, 
agate caskets of coins, medallions, and 
jewels, candelabras, missals painted 
. Raphacl and Julis Clovio,—over 
the antique carved furniture, and 
tables of Sicilian jasper, turning the 
spray of tlie fountain, slowly pulsing 
in the stillness, near the old man’s 
couch, into a shower of falling light, 
and reflecting the quivering bubbles 
in its basin on the pictured roof in 
spots of fluctuating gold. 

The old man had lain for some time 
in a scarcely breathing trance, the 
while the beautiful white-robed girl, 
pale as snow, sat beside him, gazing 
with her large azure-anguished eyes 
on her father’s face, worn with age, 
and slowly shadowing with death ; 
the sun’s ray goldening ghastlily its 
skeleton lineaments, tlie forehead 
wrinkled like some faded parchment 
manuscript, the few locks of silver, 
the aoe socketed cavernous brows, 
along which the letheal damp already 

athered; the feeble bony, jewelled 
and, outlying the purple coverlid, 
and ever and anon twitching its em- 
broidered folds, with a movement in- 
dicative of the slowly fading life, 
yagnely searching for an assurance 
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that the external world was still a 
reality. The sad tolling of the vesper 
bell in the forest, and the sinking 
light, alike harmonized with the ebb- 
ing pulses and fading life of the aged 
owner of the castle. ‘The girl, as she 
bent over him, started asthe old man 
opened his dark eyes, cularged by the 
sudden emaciation of the last few 
hours; and, while dimmed for a mo- 
ment with the film of hades, gazed 
uncertainly around, but presently re- 
suming their customary look, sparkled 
with a topaz-like brilliancy. 

As the girl placed her hand in his, 
and her lips muttered an inaudible 
prayer, the old Count raised himself, 
turned on his pillow so as to front 
the open portal, gazed a while on the 
golden sky in silence, and said— 
“ What a fine sunset, Pauline! Turn 
my couch a little, that I may enjoy 
it,—for itis my last. So. Behold 
yonder scarlet cloud crossing the 
space between the ilex trees! Does 
it not remind you of the sky in my 
beautiful Assumption, by Perugino ? 
Ah, what a landscape !—in colour and 
air still finer than my Raphael, in the 
north gallery, I have always thought. 
Do not move, Pauline, yet a moment, 
let me enjoy the light glowing on the 
oval of your cheek, and intensifying 
from the wavy braid on your fore- 
head to the jewelled ear-tip. What 
a painter is the sun! And you, my 
daughter, oh, how exquisite a study 
would you now form for Guido, in 
his best mood. Yes, nearer his Mag- 
dalen in the garden than anything I 
have seen in life.” 

“ How is it with thee, father? Do 
you feel thirsty? Shall I offer you 
the wine or the water—which ?” 


“The water-cup, cavissime. You 
know my old maxim, ‘drink wine in 
the darkness, but water when light 
can be enjoyed’—grazzia. All my 

ictures shall be thine. Ah, how can 

tear myself from them !—my Vero- 
neses—my Sartos—even my rude and 
simple, but, oh! how divine Giottos. 
An hour and all will be over, daugh- 
ter. I feel within me that with the 
set of sun my life will end—may- 
chance, sooner. Yet, let me enjoy it 
to the close. Bring yonder Titian, 
and place it before me. Good child, 
good child !—a little to the right—so. 

Vow I can drink a last delight from 
that incomparable last supper of Cleo- 
patra. How miraculously he has 
rendered the grape flush on her dusky 
cheek—the wandering blue vein on 
the broad temple—the cleft apricot 
rubiousness of the soft curved lip— 
the proud imperial glory of the eyes 
—that stain of wine om the small 
hand, near the ruby, has always 
struck me as a superb touch of grada- 
tion—the bloom on those Asian fruit, 
you can well-nigh taste them—one 
would say his tongue was in his brush. 
But that I should so deprive the world 
of a delight, I should have that pic- 
ture buried with me.” 

“Are you better, father? Oh! 
Holy Virgin, his face changes. Dear- 
est father, speak, speak !” 

“ Titian—maychance I may meet 
him—but as a ghost—ha !” 

“ Oh, he is wandering—his forehead 
grows cold. Oh, turn thy thoughts 
to heaven—pray, father, pray !” 

“The sun has set—kiss me, dear 
one, and farewell.” 


BROWNING’S DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


REGARDED esthetically, and in rela- 
tion to the poetic literature of Eng- 
land from its origin onwards, the 
productions of the current era will 
undoubtedly hold a high place in the 
estimation of posterity. The retro- 
spect is like that over a varied coun- 
try, with here a magnificent range of 
mountains ; here a sublime peak, over 
which the thunder-clouds gather ; 
there a long interval of lowland, ris- 
ing as it approaches the point from 
which we view the prospect into a 
series of undulations of various size, 


beauty, and cultivation. First—for 
though Chaucer displays exquisite 
humour and observation, the morning 
star of British poesy reflected not a 
little of its light from the early Italian 
writers—the works of the dramatists 
of the Elizabethan age assume a gi- 
gantic prominence, dominated by the 
genius of Shakspeare—a genius which 
for power, variety, reach, depth, and 
subtlety of Dens and imagination 
has no parallel in any literature; 
then, after an interval, that of Mil- 
ton, a summit higher, but less ample 
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in its base and less universal in its 
aspects, towers supreme; then, for a 
period, true poetry disappears, and 
the plain beneath those great land- 
marks is occupied by the works of 
versifiers, the Dryden and Pope 
school, and their succedent imitators, 
Goldsmith, Akenside, and other bards 
of description and thought; until 
again poetic genius begins to exhibit 
a truer sense of the imaginative fa- 
culty in Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and, above all, Keats—here and there 
a little in Coleridge, not at all in Sou- 
thy. Byron excelled in description 
and wit; Moore, in fancy and image; 
Wordsworth, in meditative imagina- 
tion, subjective and objective; Keats, 
in the sense of beauty—a sense in 
which he has been rarely equalled, 
never surpassed. At length our sur- 
vey reaches the current period, whose 
poetry, while distinguished by much 
true and original display of imagina- 
tive faculty, is an illustration of a 
cultivated age, inasmuch as no small 
portion of it has been turned to form 
under the influence of that conscious 
art inspired by the principles of #s- 
thetical criticism. 

Much of this tendency toward the 
truer expression of the ideal faculties, 
is doubtless attributable to the in- 
fluence of the productions of Tenny- 
son, of which we took a brief survey 
in the October number of this Ma- 
gazine,, and to the appreciative 
study of Shakspeare and the writers 
of his epoch. In the “Festus” of 
Bailey, and the “Life Drama” and 
“Oity Poems” of Smith, we see pro- 
ductions characterized by great na- 
tural spontaneity. In the first we 
see an imagination for thought and 
image chiefly; in the second, a fine de- 
scriptive faculty. Though, however, 
both these first-named: poems are 
thrown into a dramatic form, they are 
essentially undramatic: the attraction 
is purely poetic, attaching to the 
abundance of ideas and fine lines of 
fancy, frequently beautiful, though 
too often bizarre. Bailey, indeed, ap- 

rs to have modelled himself on 
yron, as Smith on Tennyson; whom, 
though he approaches sometimes in 
description, he is far behind in art cul- 
ture. In their ideal and execution 
many of Arnold’s compositions are in 
the highest degree poetic, and while 
evincing more of the strict purity of 
classical taste and manner, may, as a 
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class, be compared to those of Brown- 
ing in originality and independence 
of conception. Some pieces of Owen 
Meredith also possess much merit; 
but he rather belongs to the order of 
energetic prose versifiers of the By- 
ron and Bulwer school, than that of 
imagination, in which in English 
literature the highest names are 
Shakspeare, Milton, Keats, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning. 

The mere dramatic power, or that 
which produces structural effects by 
contrasts of suspense and surprise, is 
no very uncommon talent ; but when 
it is united with the poetic, the fa- 
culty of character creation; and de- 
velopment, inspired with the sense of 
beauty and power, it is one of the 
rarest, as all literature testifies. This 
complex gift Browning possesses, 
possibly in a larger degree than any 
dramatic poet since the great Eliza- 
bethan period ; and so strong is the 
bent of his genius in this direction, 
that it determines the form of even 
his shortest compositions. His early 
poem, “ Paracelsus,’ must be ad- 
mitted to be a splendid piece of ideal 
character conception, exhibiting a 
peculiar phase of mind, worked out 
with the most subtle analysis of mo- 
tive and knowledge of nature, and 
interspersed with many and true 
flashes of imagination. His “Blot on 
the Scutcheon” and “ Luria” present 
us in their concluding scenes with 

ossibly the most pathetic situations 
i modern dramatic literature. Of 
the interest and beauty which give 
such a prevailing charm to his ro- 
mances and dramatic lyrics we need 
not speak. To such poems as the 
“Flight of the Dutchers,” “ Pippa 
Passes,” “In a Gondola,” “ How they 
brought the good news from Ghent 
to Aix,” the “Bishop at the Tomb 
of St. Praxted,” “Warring,” and many 
others, both in the two volumes of his 
Poems and “ Men and Women,” all 
inspired with a sense of true poetry, 
recur with never-failing interest. 
Indeed, the dramatic-poetic talent 
which is displayed in all Browning’s 
compositions creates a much stronger 
impression on the mind than that 
which arises from works far more 
artistically finished ; for Browning, 
great as a poetic conceiver and dra- 
matic artist, is far from always being a 
poetic one. Most of his pieces, long 
and short, appear to be retoer sketches 
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thrown off in the first heat of the 
mind and never revised ; while all are 
forcible and emotive, and many are 
distinguished by a profound know- 
ledge of passion and a high descrip- 
tive faculty, hardly one of them can 
be called a finished composition. 
Several, indeed, remind us of the 
sketches of Michel Angelo—outlines 
full of power, passion, grace, beauty, 
rudely sketched in a moment of in- 
spiration, and then thrown by for 
ever. His primary purpose is to give 
nature and dramatic force to his sub- 
jects, and this is of course the highest 
object a poet can have in view; but in 
working them out he is often so ob- 
scure as to be well-nigh unintelligible. 
Such is especially the case in his 
“ Sordello”—a work in which, it has 
been said, if the author understood his 
own meaning, he possessed an advan- 
tage which scarcely any of his readers 
have attained. Everyone has heard 
of the great German philosopher, who, 
alluding to his chef d’ euvre, remarked, 
poondle, “that there was but one man 
ide himself on the Continent who 
could comprehend it, and even he not 
thoroughly” —a comment which, while 
indicating that he was really beside 
himself, would not be inapplicable to 
the “ Sordello,” respecting which the 
following anecdote is told :—On one 
occasion Jerrold, then in indifferent 
health, was residing at Brighton, and, 
to pass an hour, brought eanee 
poem with him. For some time he 
read page after page, but without 
comprehending a single line. At 
length, finding it equally unintelli- 
gible as he proceeded, the horrible 
thought occurred to him that his 
attack of illness had weakened his 
understanding. He rushed home, 
and, giving the book to his wife, 
asked her to tell him what she 
thought of it. After reading a while, 
the lady exclaimed, “ Why, its gib- 
berish !” “Thank God,” said the 
wit ; “then my mind is safe.” 
Several of the earlier ms in 
Browning’s last volume, “ Dramatis 
Persone,” partake but too much of 
that obscurity, of which he gave so 
surpassing an example in “ Sordello.” 
“ James Lee” is, we believe, a theme 
of unrequited love; and here and 
there, wlefe the meaning is intelli- 
gible, the feeling is delicately touched, 
the verses musical. “Gold Hair,’ 
a legend of the Pornic, is a pretty 


story, and worked out with a little 
more definition than the other. “The 
Worst of It” is very cloudy, as is also 
“Dis Aliter Visum, or Le Byron de 
nos Jours,” and “ Too Late.’ The 
first theme in the volume, indeed, 
which possesses a clear poetic interest, 
is that entitled “Abt Vogler,” a mono- 
logue of the musician, after he had 
been extemporizing on a musical in- 
strument of his invention. The dra- 
matic soliloquy or monologue is a form 
which Browning much affects, and 
which is admirably chosen to body 
forth the peculiar turn of his mind. 
Many of the first pieces in his pre- 
vious volumes are thrown into this 
shape, and, with the exception of 
three or four, all in his “ Dramatis 
Persone.” “Abt Vogler’ is certainly 
a fine illustration of the aspiring mu- 
sician, embodying his imaginations 
from the harmonies of the grand 
voluntary he evokes. As the keys 
give their sound to the wish of his 
soul, he builds fancy on fancy, reverie 
on reverie, piling up a palace of 
thought from the soaring vibrations. 
At length he turns tothe great Creator 
of the harmonies of nature for inspi- 
ration. 


“ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, 

the ineffable Name? 

Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not 
made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from Thee 
who art ever the same? 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart 
that Thy power expands? 

There shall never be one lost good! What 
was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence 
implying sound; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for 
evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken ares; in the 
heaven, a perfect round. 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 

of good, shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, 
nor good, power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of 
an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic 
for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover 
and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once: we shall 
hear it by-and-by. 
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“And what is our failure here but a 
triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we 
withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but 
that singing might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that 
harmony should be prized? 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow 
to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of 
the weal and woe: 

But God has a few of us whom He whis- 
pers in the ear ; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ‘tis 
we musicians know. 

“* Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes 

her reign: 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly 
acquiesce, 

Give me the keys. I feel for the common 
chord again, 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the 
minor,—yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand 
on alien ground, 

Surveying a while the heights I rolled 
from into the deep; 

Which, hark, I have dared and done, for 
my resting-place is found, 

The C major of this life: so, now I will 
try to sleep.” 


Browning delights in throwing his 
imagination into the characters and 
lives of individuals whose works and 
memory glimmer in the side-walks of 
history and art, and in resuscitating 
his alchymists, philosophers, Italian 
painters, and such-like, his minute 
technical knowledge on relational 
subjects, and the power and ease with 
which he fuses such details into his so- 
liloquies or descriptions, gives at times 
a marvellous vitality and naturalness 
to their embodiment. 

Every reader will be charmed also 
with the Rabbi Ben Ezra’s discourse 
on life, its problems, virtues, and 
ultimate purpose. 

“ Ay, note that potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 


Why time spins fast, why passive lies our © 


clay,— 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 

* Since life fleets, all is change; the Past 
gone, seize to-day !” 

“Fool! All that is, at all 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God 
stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter 
and clay endure. 
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“ He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain 


arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufliciently 
impressed. 


* What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and 
press? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim ° 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the 
sterner stress ? 


“Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trum- 
pet’s peal, 

The new wine's foaming flow, 

The Master's lips a-glow ! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what 
needst thou with earth’s wheel ?” 


By far the finest poems in the vo- 
lume, however, are, “A Death in the 
Desert,” and “Caliban upon Setebos, 
or Natural Theology in the Island.” 
In the first, which is finely conceived, 
and worked out with admirable truth 
of detail, colour, and suggestiveness, 
Browning represents St. John expir- 
ing, in his hundredth year, in a desert 
cavern, attended in his last hours by 
three of his disciples and a convert 
Bactrian. The centenarian apostle lies 
in a sort of trance. One places the 
wet lappet of a linen robe on his fore- 
head, and another chafes his hands ; 
then Zanthus administers a sip of 
wine, upon which— 


“ Only he did not so much wake as turn, 
And smile a little, as a sleeper does 
If any dear one call him, touch his face, 
And smiles and loves, but will not be 
disturbed.” 


Presently the old man awakes, sets 
himself up, and pours forth a dis- 
course, in which he recounts the in- 
cidents of his mission, his recollec- 
tions of the Saviour, and then pro- 


ceeds to develop his last gospel of 
love. 


“For life, with all it yields of joy and 


woe, 

And hope and fear,—believe the aged 
friend,— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 
love, 


How love might be, hath been indeed, 
and is; 
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And that we hold thenceforth to the 
uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world, 
And, having gained truth, keep truth: 
that is all. 
But see the double way wherein we are 
led, 
How the soul*learns diversely from the 
flesh ! 
With flesh, that hath so little time to 
stay, 
And yields mere basement for the soul's 
emprise, 
Expect prompt teaching. 
the light, 
And warmth was cherishing and food was 
choice 
To every man’s flesh, thousand years ago, 
As now to yours and mine; the body 
sprang 
At once to the height, and stayed: but 
the soul,—no! 
Since sages who, this noontide, meditate 
In Rome or Athens, may descry some 
point 
Of the eternal power, hid yestereve ; 
And as thereby the power’s whole mass 
extends, 
So much extends the ether floating o’er, 
The love that tops the might, the Christ 
in God. 
Then, as new lessons shall be learned in 
these 
Till earth’s work stop and useless time 
run out, 
So duly, daily, needs provision be 
For keeping the soul’s prowess possible, 
Building new barriers as the old decay, 
Saving us from evasion of life's proof, 
Putting the question ever, ‘Does God 
love, 
And will ye hold that truth against the 
world ?” 
Ye know there needs no second proof 
with good 
Gained for our flesh from any earthly 
source : 
We might go freezing, ages,—give us 
fire, 
Thereafter we judge fire at its full worth, 
And guard it safe through every chance, 
ye know! 
That fable of Prometheus and his theft, 
How mortals gained Jove's fiery flower, 
grows old 
(I have been used to hear the pagans own) 
And out of mind; but fire, howe’er its 
birth, 
Here is it, precious to the sophist now 
Who laughs the myth of Aschylus to 
scorn, 
As precious to those satyrs of his play, 
Who touched it in gay wonder at the 
thing. 
While were it so with the soul,—this gift 
of truth 
Once grasped, were this our soul’s gain 
safe, and sure 
VOL. LXIV,—NO, CCCLXXXIII. 
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To prosper as the body’s gain is wont, —~ 

Why, man’s probation would conclude his 
earth 

Crumble; for he both reasons and decides, 

Weighs first, then chooses: will he give 
up fire 

For gold or purple once he knows its 
worth ? 

Could he give Christ up were His worth 
as plain ? 

Therefore, I say, to test man, shift the 
proofs, 

Nor may he grasp that fact like other 
fact, 

And straightway in his life acknowledge 
it, 

As, say, the indubitable bliss of fire.” 


After alluding to the opposition 
and scepticism with which the great 
mission which he preached during 
his life was received even at a late 
date after the Saviour’s death, so 
that he had to restate much of the 
Lord’s life forgotten or misdelivered, 
and let it work, he goes on to con- 
ceive that a day may come when even 
his personal existence will be ignored, 
people inquiring was John at all, and 
did he say he saw the marvels deli- 
vered ; and suggests, if any doubt ex- 
ists, let it be stated and answered, 
while yet he can explain :— 


“What is the doubt, my brothers? 

with it! 

I see you stand conversing, each new 
face, 

Either in fields, of yellow summer eves, 

On islets yet unnamed amid the sea ; 

Or pace for shelter ‘neath a portico 

Out of the crowd in some enormous town 

Where now the larks sing in a solitude ; 

Or muse upon blank heaps of stone and 
sand 

Tdly conjectured to be Ephesus: 

And no one asks his fellow any more 

‘Where is the promise of His coming?’ 
but 

‘Was He revealed in any of His lives, 

As Power, as Love, as Influencing Soul?’” 


As the “ Death in the Desert” is in- 
tended to illustrate the religion of 
Christian love, in the poem entitled 
“Caliban upon Setebos,” Browning has 
given us the theories of a savage 
mind on the problems of a superior 
power, the world, life, death, &e. In 
this picture of the modern poet we 
find Caliban exhibits an advance from 
the state in which we first formed his 
acquaintance in ess * Tem- 

est ;” his brutal mind has developed, 

ne has begun to make his surroundings 

—his present and future—the object 
39 
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of histhoughts. In speculating on his 
Setebos, in the manner of savages, 
e projects his individuality, with 
its fear, baseness, passion, into the 
conception—idealizes, in rude fashion, 
a powerful being, who made all things 
less potent than himself, who is not 
all evil, and placable, though terrible. 
In the beginning of the poem we are 
presented with a glimpse of the crea- 
ture whose speculative monologue 
follows :— 


“ Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is 

best, 

Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop 
his chin ; 

And while he kicks both feet in the cool 
slush, 

And feels about his spine small eft-things 
co’ 

Run in and out each arm, and make him 
laugh, 

And while above his head a pompion plant 

Coating the cave top, as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and 
beard, 

And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch, and 
crunch : 

He looks out o'er yon sea, which sunbeams 
cross 

And recross, till they weave a spider’s web, 

(Meshes of fire some great fish breaks at 
times, ) 

And talks to his own self, howe’er he 
please.” 


“ Touching that other, whom his dam call- 

ed God. 

Because to talk about him, vexes—ha, 

Could He but know! and time to vex is 
now, 

When talk is safer than in winter-time. 

Moreover Prosper and Miranda sleep 

In confidence he drudges at their task, 

And it is good to cheat the pair, and 
gibe, 

Letting the rank tongue blossom into 
speech.” 


He then commences to speculate 
on his dam’s god, Setebos, in a long 
monologue, in which Browning has 
worked out the lowest phase of feti- 
cism with considerable power; and 
here at least, if not otherwhere, the 
uncouthness of the style in which he 
makes the half bestial savage utter 
his reflections, aids not a little to the 
artistic effect of the piece :— 


* Setebos, Setebos, and Setebos! 
“Thinketh, He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the 
moon. 
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“*Thinketh He made it, with the sun to 

match, 

But not the stars; the stars came other- 
wise; 

Only made clouds, winds, meteors, such 
as that: 

Also this isle, what lives and grows 
thereon, 

And snaky sea“ which rounds and ends 
the same. 


‘“‘’Thinketh, it came of being ill at ease: 

He hated that He cannot change His 
cold, 

Nor cure its ache. 
fish 

That longed to ’scape the rock-stream 
where she lived, 

And thaw herself within the lukewarm 
brine 

O’ the lazy sea her stream thrusts far 
amid, 

A crystal spike twixt two warm walls of 
wave; 

Only she ever sickened, found repulse 

At the other kind of water, not her life, 

(Green-dense and dim-delicious, bred 0’ 
the sun) 

Flounced back from bliss she was not 
born to breathe, 

And in her old bounds buried her despair, 

Hating and loving warmth alike: s0 
He.” 


*Hath spied an icy 


The idea Caliban forms of his god 
is of a being whose power renders 
him alternately capricious and indif- 
ferent; he is strong, just as he him- 
self is, compared with yonder crabs 
that march now from the mountain 
to the sea, of whom he lets twenty 
pass, and stones the twenty-first, 
withoutloving or hating, merely choos- 
ing so. Thinks he made clouds, winds, 
meteors ; the island, and its forms of 
life are also his creatures :— 


“He made all these, and more, 

Made all we see, and us, in spite ; how else ? 

He could not himself make a second self 

To be his mate; as well have made him- 
self, 

He would not make what he mislikes or 
slights, 

An eyesore to him, or not worth his pains ; 

But did, in envy, listlessness, or sport, 

Make what himself would fain in a manner 
be— 

Weaker in most points, stronger in a few, 

Worthy, and yet mere playthings all the 
while— 

Things he admires, and marks, too—that 
is it. 

Because so brave, so better though they 
be, 

It nothing skills if he begin to plague,” 
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He goes on to conjecture that there 
must be a power superior to Setebos, 
that made him—something the Quiet 
over his head, that feels neither joy nor 
pain. He sees the indications of 
the god’s nature—his evil and his 
good—in the habits of the animals 
around him. Conscious that all things 
will continue as they are as long ‘as 
he lives, but for himself ignores a 
future state of being :— 


“ Believeth with the life, the pain shall 
stop. 
His dam held different, that after death 
He both plagued enemies and feasted 
friends : 
Idly! He doth His worst in this our 
life, 
Giving just respite lest we die through 
pain, 
Saving last pain for worst,—with which, 
an end. 
Meanwhile, the best way to escape His ire 
Is not to seem too happy. Sees, him- 
self, 
Yonder two flies, with purple films and 
pink, 
Bask on the pompion-bell above: kills 
both. 
*Sees two black painful beetles roll their 
ball 
On head and tail as if to save their lives : 


Moves them the stick away they strive to 
clear.” . 


Caliban strives hard to make his 
god believe that he suffers ; thus show- 
ing his inferiority to him : that above 
all things he awes him; for which 
purpose he moans in the sun, gets 
under coolest boughs, and never gives 
‘his thoughts expression unless when 
he has hidden himself from his god’s 
sight ; but trusts some strange day 
that either the supreme Quiet will 
catch and conquer Setebos, or, likelier, 
that he will become decrepit, doze, 
and die. At this point his reflections 
are interrupted by a sudden storm 
bursting over the island, with the 
description of which the poem con- 
cludes :—: 


“What, what? 
at once! 
Crickets stop hissing ; not a bird—or, yes, 
There scuds His raven that hath told Him 
all! 
It was fool's play, this prattling! 
The wind 


A curtain o’er the world 


Ha! 
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Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house 
o’ the move, 

And fast invading fires begin! 

blaze— 

A tree’s head snaps—and there, there, 

there, there, there, 

His thunder follows! 

Him ! 
Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 
ne his teeth meet through his upper 
Ip, 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this 

month 

One little mess of whelks, so he may 

*scape !” 

There are many shorter poems in 
the volume, such as “ Confessions,” 
“ May and Death,” “ Youth and Art,” 
&c., which are treated with Brown- 
ing’s characteristic dramatic power ; 
and also a long soliloquy, “Mr. 
Sludge, the Medium,” in which he 
develops, with great power, though 
somewhat toomuch at length, the type 
ofa complete scoundrel. So disagree- 
able a subject, and one admitting so 
little of any poetic faculty except the 
dramatic, was hardly worthy of such 
enlarged treatment ; but, taking it as 
it is, rude and plain, in its prosaic 
language, it must be admitted to be 
drawn with great power of character- 
ization, and sand ma of the basest 
springs of nature. 

The power and beauty displayed 
in Browning’s previous volumes—the 
striking delineation of character, dra- 
matic interest, daring descriptive 
faculty, novelty of image therein ex- 
hibited, are sutlicient to insure him a 
high place as a poet in the estima- 
tion of posterity, even despite the 
obscurity more than German, in 
which but too many of the produc- 
tions of his genius are clouded, and 
their effect deteriorated. Upon the 
whole, his “ Dramatis Persone,” in 
which a large amount of the mistiness 
referred to is displayed, must be re- 
garded as inferior to his previous 
poetic essays, with the exception of 
its most characteristic m, the 
Soliloquy of Caliban. The critical 
eye of succeeding ages will, doubtless, 
classify, both as regards originality 
and so far as style is concerned, the 
prose writer Carlyle with the poet 

rowning. 


White 


Fool to gibe at 
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THE GRAND TOUR. 


COURT AND CITY OF VIENNA. 

THE conclusion of our last paper was 
occupied with the observance and in- 
fringement of matrimonial law among 
the high-born of the Austrian capital. 
A few additional remarks will con- 
vey us in safety over this quaking- 
bog portion of our Zour. 

aeeee false or true a lady might 
be to her husband while living, she 
sincerely lamented him when re- 
moved & death, for widows held no 
rank in society. When out of mourn- 
ing they might adopt any colours for 
their dress except green or red. 
Terribly inflexible they were on points 
of etiquette, as we have already seen 
in our glance at Ratisbon, and their 
male relations were little inferior in 
this respect. A nobleman about to 
marry had more at heart that his 
bride was able to reckon Counts of 
the Holy Roman Empire among her 
ancestors, than that she was beauti- 
ful, virtuous, and accomplished. 
Dowry was a matter-of minor consi- 
deration. However great the portion 
brought by countess or duchess to 
her husband, he could only reckon on 
£200 of it; the rest was her own 
inalienable property. 

The young Englishman and his 
companion, not having read Lady 
Mary’s memoirs, they being as yet 
safe under lock and key, could see 
nothing but what was agreeable and 
amiable about the ladies at whose 
assemblies they received the most 
pleasing attentions. They were far 
from being aware how stern and un- 
complying these soft natures could 
be, when etiquette was in question. 
They were returning home between 
11 and 12 o’clock one night, through 
a narrow street (there were but few 
broad ones within the ramparts), 
when they observed the sudden stop- 
page of two coaches, for there was 
not room for them to pass each other. 
It was inevitable that one should 
turn back ; but neither lady would 
permit her coachman to make the 
retrograde movement. There, with 

atience and resolution worthy of a 

tter cause, they heroically held out 
till two o ’elock in the morning, and 
the thoroughfare would never have 
been opened till the death of one or 


other of the fair heroines, if it had 
not come into the Emperor’s head to 
send his guard to effect a separation. 
Even these men of tried courage 
would have failed but for a happy 
thought that accidentally entered 
some bystander’s mind, which, on 
being communicated to the lovely 
combatants, met their approval. 
Chairs were brought. The captain 
of the guard held his watch to his eye, 
and at the same fraction of a second 
the ladies stepped from their car- 
riages, entered the leathern conve- 
niences, and were successfully re- 
moved. The coachmen would have 
continued the duel, but the men of 
war obliged them, with scant cere- 
mony, to come to an accommodation. 

However negligently some ladies 
observed their marriage vows, one 
article connected with the sacred 
ceremony they guarded with jealous 
care. They set such value on the 
marriage ring, and looked on its loss 
withsuch superstitious terror, that in- 
continently after a wedding the bride 
sent her golden finger-hoop to the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin at Maria 
Zell, in Styria, where, as was said, 
there were more gold rings than were 
won by Hannibal at Cann. 

Perhaps it was only natural that 
our islanders did not form as good an 
opinion of the young Vienna nobles 
as of their sisters or mothers. How- 
ever it was, they were not favourably 
impressed by the demeanour of 
“ Young Austria.” They seemed bur- 
dened with an overweening conscious- 
ness of their own merits both personal 
and national, and a corresponding 
disparagement of all except their 
own immediate clique. Among the 
elderly nobles this was not perceptible 
to any extent, and the reserve at first 
experienced by the visitors soon gave 
place to a very pleasing friendliness, 
or, at all events, its appearance. They 
noticed among the mercantile and 
professional classes a variety of this 
national spirit exhibiting itself in 
apathy and indifference. It was ma- 
nifest even among the troublesome 
classes of the city. Scarcely any 
offence of magnitude could be heard 
of, as if the very ruffians could not 
shake off their leaden torpidity, aud 
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commit some daring crime. As a 
person of intelligence observed to the 
visitors, the only criminals that so- 
ciety at Vienna finds itself capable of 
roducing, are pick-pockets, cheats, 
Sockvaptn, thieves, spendthrifts, and 
pimps. The Austrian has not strength 
of character enough to be a highway- 
man. “I was witness,’ said he to 
our friends, “of a scene yesterday, 
which strongly marks the character 
of the people and the police of this 
city. A well-dressed man had a quar- 
rel with a hackney-coachman about 
his fare. They soon came to high 
words. One of the six hundred spies 
who are divided about different parts 
of the city came up. The gentleman 
grew warm, and gave bad words, 
which the other returned with inte- 
rest. At length they shook their fists 
at each other, but neither ventured 
to strike, for it seems there is a law 
by which whoever strikes first is 
pas let the previous provocation 
1ave been what it will. Had either 
but touched the hat of the other, it 
would have been reckoned a blow, 
and he would have been immediately 
taken up by the watch. As it was, 
they parted after affording a quarter 
of an hour’s laugh to the populace.” 
The governing powers of the day 
resembled much the heads of a family, 
which consisted of young children and 
servants. Every imaginable liberty 
was given, except that of pretending 
to say that there was room for im- 
provement in this or that department 
of administration, or that the middle 
or lower, or indeed any rank, should 
have voice or influence in directing 
the state machine. This pure form 
of despotism was tempered by a strict 
administration of justice, by judi- 
cious measures taken for general se- 
curity, and by non-interference with 
the ordinary occupations or amuse- 
ments of the people. The lowest 
servant, complaining against his in- 
fluential master, would have the 
strictest justice done him. The 
police were such masters of their 
craft, that thieves were never left to 
enjoy their ill-got prizes; and in 
most cases plundered parties re- 
covered their property. Imperial 
gardens and imperial palaces were 
easy of access to everybody. A 
genuine Briton, in company with our 
friends, on hearing these statements 
made by the relator of the almost 
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quarrel with the cabman, exclaimed, 
“Well, well; notwithstanding all 
this mildness of rule and indulgence, 
I would rather try my chance with a 
London footpad, or have the bottles 
and glasses whistle round my head 
on the last night of Vauxhall, than 
enjoy all the placid tranquillity of this 
place. These last are disorders, in- 
deed, but they are disorders which 
are inseparable from a strong national 
character, fostered by free institu- 
tions, and government on a broad 
base.” 

Great crimes being rare, public 
executions were equally so. The 
place of doom was a raised circular 
platform on the esplanade, outside 
one of the city gates, and the follow- 
ing was the order of the awe-inspir- 
ing ceremonial. We take as instance 
a criminal who had been condemned 
for robbery, accompanied by circum- 
stances of cruelty and barbarity— 

A chair was firmly secured to the 
flooring, and at the appointed time 
the proper officers fastened the body 
and limbs of the condemned in this 
seat, so that he could not stir a limb, 
nor make the least movement. Then 
his neck was laid bare to the shoulder, 
and a bandage tied across his eyes. 
One or more clerygmen then ap- 
proached and exhorted him, and 
prayed with him. N. W. Wraxall 
was present when four malefactors 
were put to death (a very rare case), 
with an interval of half an hour 
between the executions. He said 
that four Augustine monks confessed 
and absolved each—a self-contradic- 
tory statement, as a monk, properly 
speaking, is not in priest’s orders, 
and confession is only made to one 
clergyman. The real fact was, in all 
probability, that each had made his 
confession in the prison, and was 
there absolved, if not impenitent. 
The four monks, or more probably 
friars, who are necessarily clerics, 
attended on the man about to die, for 
the purpose of prayer and exhorta- 
tion. 

The executioner having arrived in 
a hackney coach, and ascended the 
platform, laid aside his cloak, and 
drew his straight two-edged sword, 
which was very heavy, very broad, 
and very sharp. The friars having 
withdrawn, the executioner’s assist- 
ant held up the man’s head straight 
by the hair, but the bandage had all 
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along spared him the sight of the 
death-officer and his weapon. At 
last the doomster skilfully poising 
his blade, swept it through the man’s 
neck in an instant of time, and the 
blood spouted up three or four feet in 
the air. The assistant removed the 
head to asuitable place, and after the 
body was released from the chair, it 
was carried to the same spot, and 
both covered with a cloth. This 
melancholy duty being performed, 
the executioner wiped from his wea- 
pon the globules of blood which had 
remained on it; and stepping for- 
ward he held it up, and aol aloud, 
“Have I properly done my duty?” 
He was. answered by several voices 
in the affirmative. He then sheathed 
the sword, and put it under his cloak. 
The effect produced on the crowd was 
a feeling of devout awe, which was 
apparent by their earnestly joining 
in prayer with the priests, for the sal- 
vation of the soul of the dead man. 
Our readers have probably read 
disquisitions on the comparative 
merits of the two chief modes of 
inflicting death on criminals, and 
guesses as to which process inflicts 


the shorter or the less agony on the 


sufferer. Into these considerations 
we decline here to enter. 

Several thousand people would be 
present at one of these rare and 
miserable spectacles, and yet scarcely 
a single instance occur of such revolt- 
ing incidents as attend a London 
execution. On the Continent the 
people were and are more social and 
gregarious in their habits than our 
islanders; and with them a crowd 
and a mob are not identical. Here, 
an. artizan, well conducted in the 
ordinary concerns of life, the moment 
he enters a crowd, loses «his self- 
respect, considers himself as only a 
unit of the restless, roaring mob, and 
says and does things the memory of 
which will hang about him uncom- 
fortably when he wakens to-morrow 
morning. 

The respectable folk of Vienna, 
men and women, would think nothing 
of occupying some hundred stools, 
eae round a tent, in a public 
place, on a summer evening, and there, 
while the twilight was coming on, sip 
lemonade, hold conversation, listen to 
music, and enjoy their hour or two of 
relaxation. 

The reader will please bear in 
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mind theramparts—the glacisstretch- 
ing a quarter of a mile outside them, 
and then the suburbs. The northern 
suburb, called the Leopoldstadt, is 
divided by an arm of the Danube 
from an island on which is and was 
a wood of oak and beech, called the 
Prater, a charming summer resort. 
Tents filled with refreshments are 
pitched under the trecs ; and from a 
meadow within the wood, fireworks 
are discharged at night. “ Directly 
opposite the firework,’ we quote our 
former authority, “is a magnificent 
amphitheatre, filled with several hun- 
dreds of ladies, whose high-painted 
cheeks, rich jewels, and light summer 
clothes, have an unspeakable good 
effect. The pit between the _fire- 
works and the amphitheatre is all 
filled with men.” After the fire- 
works, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
carriages of various kinds would 
drive back to the city, crossing the 
arm of the Danube by a bridge in four 
(livisions, the two outer being for 
foot passengers, one inner track for 
carriages going to the Prater, the 
other fur those returning. As they 
came back, at a smart pace, and in 
single file, the pole of one would oc- 
casionally enter the back of another, 
hurt some one perhaps, and furnish a 
job for the coachmaker next day. 

The Augarten, in the same island 
as the Prater, east side, was a charm- 
ing park, in which the art of landscape 
gardening was shown to perfection. It 
was laid out, at the emperor’s expense, 
for the entertainment of the higher 
ranks; and though there was no 
formal prohibition laid on the business 
people respecting it, there never was 
an instance of intrusion. 

Peregrine and his tutor found many 
things to censure in what came under 
their notice, particularly the bad taste 
of the play-wrights, players, and spec- 
tators ; but they were delighted with 
the perfection to which the concerted 
music was carried. We quote part of 
a letter on this subject from the pupil 
to his family :— 


“ There is no finer orchestra of music in 
the world than the one supported here. I 
have heard thirty or forty instruments play 
together, all which gave so just, so clear, 
and so precise a sound, that you would have 
thought you heard only a single very strong 
instrument. A single stroke gave life to 
all the violins, and a single blast to all the 
wind instruments. I was astonished not to 
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hear in a whole opera, I will not say a 
single dissonance, but one hasty stroke, one 
too-long pause, one too-loud blast. I was 
enraptured with the justness and clearness 
of the harmony. There are about four 
hundred musicians here, who divide them- 
selves into particular societies, and often 
labour together for a long course of years. 
On a particular day of the year they have 
a general concert for the benefit of musi- 
cians’ widows. I have been assured that 
the four hundred play together as distinctly, 
as clearly, and as justly, as when there are 
only from twenty to thirty. This is cer- 
tainly the only concert of the kind in the 
world.” 


A promenade to which the visitors 
frequently betook themselves was 
the esplanade. It was the favourite 
one with both citizens and gentry, 
as there they could bring out their 
dogs without fear of having them 
ridden over or crushed by carriage 
wheels. (The reader will remember 
the want of footways in the streets). 
The little Pomerian hounds either 
snow-white or coal-black were special 
pets. One of these adorned with a 
sharp snout, would cost from fifteen 
to twenty ducats. The demand for 
these spisschen being great, the supply 
was found in the dog-market near 
that where fowl were sold. 

Finding the people of all ranks 
fully as fond of pleasure, and prone 
to dissipation as the inhabitants of 
any city they had as yet visited, they 
were rather surprised to see religious 
observances so zealously attended to. 
No falling off in discipline. Fridays 
and Saturdays were observed with 
strict abstinence. A high-born lady 
might feel more anxiety about the 
health of her cicisbeo than that of 
her husband, but she would not for- 

et that the eve of such and such a 
estival was a strict fast. Then the 
holidays were amazingly frequent, 
and upon any one of them not a shop 
would be seen open. This at last 
became so inconvenient an institu- 
tion, that in the following reign, the 
Empress Maria Theresa, as devout a 
“Catholic” as could be found, peti- 
tioned Pope Ganganelli, to reduce the 
number to moderate limits. He rea- 


dily complied ; but not a shop would 


be opened on any one of the tradi- 
tional holidays ne by 
any devout or pleasure-loving bour- 
geois. At last the mother of her 

ople insisted on the Pope’s will 
Peing obeyed. Then they flung wide 
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their folding doors; but when cus- 
tomers entered they could not find, 
in most cases, the article asked for. 
If its presence was ‘too flagrant, they 
asked twice its value, hoping thus to 
tire out or disgust the public. Time, 
which surmounts greater difficulties, 
at last reconciled the baker to sell a 
loaf to a hungry man on St. Stephen’s, 
or St. Charles's, or St. Elizabeth’s 
day, and no living shopkeeper now 
cherishesan angry sense of the ancient 
grievance. 

The Imperial family were, perhaps, 
the most amiable and estimable to be 
found among the crowned heads of 
Europe at that time. Peregrine and 
Mentor obtained an early introduction; 
but first they had the pleasure of see- 
ing most of its members at an opera 
given at the Favorita, their summer 
residence in the suburbs. 

This imperial residence bore, on 
the outside, a striking resemblance 
to a factory, or an hospital, or a nun- 
nery ; and any person who has passed 
along a dusty road on a summer-day 
by the outside of such an edifice, and 
has marked the windows gray and 
dim with this same dust, will derive 
little pleasure from the recollection. 
There was no court nor garden, nar- 
row or wide, between the high taste- 
less pile and the street, and when 
you entered, there was little to im- 
press one with a sense of dignity or 
comfort. <A large wooden staircase 
led to a certain landing from which 
you entered the guard-room, and 
thence you passed through a series 
of low and half-furnished apartments; 
and if you came to the front windows, 
you had a view of houses and dusty 
roads. 


AN IMPERIAL OPERA, 


The opera alluded to above was 
produced at the expense of the Em- 
peror, and performed in the garden of 
the Favorita, a canal passing under 
the stage. The arrangement resem- 
bled that of a performance in Athens 
something more than two thousand 
years since, when the audience sat in 
the open air. The Imperial family 
were accommodated with a canopy, 
but the rest of the spectators sat with 
no defence but hats and bonnets. 
Ns parm Pe —_ this discom- 
ort, enjoyed another—a misgivin 
that they were spending the Sabbath 
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evening (for it was Sunday) in a very 
unsuitable fashion, and of thinking 
what the worthy family of Bull 
would say when the news reached 
Britain. However, the great size of 
the theatre and the splendour of the 
decorations soon occupied their at- 
tention completely. There were 108 
performers, all richly dressed, the 
eeeeey was of that gorgeous descrip- 
tion that alone befits an “ enchant- 
ment piece,’ and the changes were 
skilfully and rapidly made. In the 
beginning of the second act, the stage 
being withdrawn, two mimic fleets 
approached, and afforded the rare 
spectacle of a naval figlit. 

“ All that’s sweet was made—but 
to be lost when sweetest.” While 
the general attention was fixed on 
ascene in which they could not tell 
what most to admire—the ingenious 
machinery, the finely-painted scenes, 
or the perfection with which the parts 
were filled—a heavy shower came on, 
and, with the exception of the family 
under the canopy, all crowded away 
in the utmost confusion and discom- 
fort. It was calculated that the re- 
eur of that opera of Alcina 
or a few times cost the father of his 
people in Austrian coin what would 
count in ours at £30,000 sterling. 
Peregrine declared in confidence to 
his tutor, as they were retiring under 
the rain, that had he thrown some 
thousands of pounds away on the 
——e of a play he would not 
vave grudged another half thousand 
to enable his guests to witness it in 
comfort. 

Of course they tried the quality of 
a native play at their leisure, and 
wrote home their impressions of it ; 
but as their description is scarcely so 
racy as that of Lady Mary, who some 
fifteen years before had made a short 
stay in Vienna, en route to Constan- 
tinople, her account shall receive the 
preference :— 


“* THE NATIVE DRAMA IN VIENNA. 


“They have but one playhouse, where I 
had the curiosity to go to a German comedy, 
and was very giad it happened to be the 
story of Amphytrion. As that subject has 
already been handled by a Latin, French, 
and English poet, I was curious to see what 
an Austrian author would make of it. I 
understand enough of that language to 
comprehend the greatest part of it, and 
besides, | took with me a lady who had 
the goodness to explain to me every word. 
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The way is to take a box which holds four 
for yourself and company. The fixed price 
is a gold ducat. I thought the house very 
low and dark, but I confess the comedy 
admirably recompensed that defect. I 
never laughed so much in my life. It be- 
gan with Jupiter's falling in love out of a 
peep-hole in the clouds, and ended with the 
birth of Hercules. But what was most 
pleasant was, the use Jupiter made of his 
metamorphosis; for no sooner did you see 
him under the figure of Amphytrion but 
he sends for Amphytrion’s tailor, and cheats 
him of a laced coat, his banker of a bag of 
money, a Jew of a diamond ring, and pbe- 
speaks a great supper in his name; and 
the greatest part of the comedy turns upon 
poor Amphytrion’s being tormented by 
these people for their debts. Mercury 
uses Sosia in the same manner. But I 
could not easly pardon the liberty the poet 
has taken of larding his play not only with 
indecent expressions, but such gross words 
as I don’t think our mob would suffer from 
a mountebank. The boxes were 
full of people of the first rank, that seemed 
very well pleased with their entertain- 
ment.” 


Lady Mary adds a circumstance or 
two which we do not feel courage to 

uote. 

The Englishmen, in the course of 
their stay in Vienna, had some slight 
intercourse with one or two of the 
chiefs of the dramatic corps. The 
found that the arbitrary rule which 
prevailed in state economy was com- 
pletely unknown in thesocial economy 
of the theatre. “We form,” said their 
new acquaintance, “a kind of parlia- 
ment among ourselves, and the in- 
tendant of the Court has no more 
ower over us than the king of Great 
Britain has over the House of Com- 
mons.” “So much the worse,” answer- 
ed our tutor. “The republican form of 
government must be particularly un- 
suited to a company of players, part 
of whom desire always to be the kings 
and princes which they are upon the 
boards, and to hold their comrades 
in the same state of subjection as 
they do there.” 

The dramatic gentleman, who was 
a man of sense as well as talent, gave 
them this information at the same 
interview. “The whole company is 
in the pay of the Court, and every 
individual retains his salary for life. 
The yearly expenses of the theatre 
(the German Theatre, to wit, within 
the precincts of the palace) amount 
to 80,000 guilders, and the receipts 
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to 120,000." The profit is divided 
among the actors according to their 
respective salaries. The cabals and 
intrigues in our commonwealth are 
innumerable. Every new part makes 
a quarrel in which the courtiers take 
apart. When a play is offered, it is 
read in full committee, and a majority 
of voices decides on its acceptation or 
rejection. Ifthe chief actors consider 
they have not good parts, or fancy 
that the others are more fortunate ; 
or if they have not leisure to study 
a new part; or if they get into bad 
humour with the piece for any ima- 
ginable cause, it is pretty sure to be 
rejected. The author of a new piece, 
together with a premium, is entitled 
to a third part of what his work pro- 
duces, and may sell the copy. Still, 
owing to the defective structure of the 
government behind the scenes, new 
playsaresoscarce that they are obliged 
toestablisha German opera. The quar- 
rels between the two companies are 
incessant,and have become ridiculous.” 

The presentation of well-acted pieces 
under such a green-room constitution, 
was one of those continental puzzles 
which occasionally came under our 
Englishmen’s notice, and remained a 
puzzle to the last. 

The good rulers of Austria would 
not only see their laws administered 
with impartial justice between high 
and low; they would provide for 
their people’s amusements, and even 
pe their fashions. Social well- 
veing was the result when the ruler 


for the time had a large mind, good 
taste, and a benevolent heart, but self 
reliance ceased to form part of the 


character of his subjects. They were 
overgrown children; powerless to bet- 
ter their condition when Solomon died 
and Rehoboam assumed the sceptre. 
Our design when commencing this 
paper was to occupy ourselves solely 
with such lofty matters as the cha- 
racters, appearances, and fortunes of 
the various members of the Imperial 
family contemporary with our travel- 
lers. With this intent we merely in- 
tended to mention in the first place 
how they were lodged, and afford a 
glimpse of their palaces of state and 
their country houses; but making 
our way into the gardens of the Fa- 
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vorita with the best intentions, we 
fell into temptation. The interrupted 
opera naturally led us to the German 
theatre. From the parterre thereof 
we passed to the green-room, and 
there became entangled in the intri- 
cacies and theories of theatric govern- 
ment. We resume the original in- 
tention. 


HOW THE IMPERIAL FAMILY WERE LODGED. 


The palace within the city was ca- 
pacious, but utterly destitute alike of 
grandeur and of beauty. It consisted 
of various courts communicating with 
each other, but there was not a ves- 
tige of a garden. The ministers and 
otticers of state had their residences 
within the precincts, which also in- 
cluded a noble riding-school, the Ger- 
man playhouse, a large library, a 
racket-court, a museum of natural 
history, the jewel office, and three 
chapels. There were wardrobes filled 
with costly pieces of tapestry and fine 
pictures, yet the apartments had a 
shabby appearance, the furniture be- 
ing mostly both old and old fashioned. 
Prince Eugene’s little palace, in the 
southern suburb, much surpassed 
that of his Imperial master in archi- 
tectural beauty and rich furniture, 
and the good taste of the interior ar- 
rangement, but the houses of several 
of the nobility were superior to that 
of the valiant Prince. 

The ill-luck in architects enjoyed 
by the noble house of Hapsburg was 
shared with them by their coachmen 
and ostlers. So narrow were the im- 
perial stables, that if many who were 
obliged to pass behind the horses 
were not killed, it was entirely owing 
to the forbearance and discretion of 
these exemplary quadrupeds. This 
scale of lodgment in which they oceu- 
pied themselves, the lowest station, 
never seemed to trouble the members 
of the Imperial family. 


WHO THE IMPERIAL FANILY WERE. 


Leopold, father of the then present 
Emperor, had afforded in the course 
of his life a singular falsification of 
the proverb—* God oes those who 
help themselves.” With little or no 


exertion on his own part, and by dint 


* If the guilder was of the same value in Vienna as it was in Western Germany and 
Holland, these sums would represent respectively about £8,000 and £12,000. 
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of sheer incapacity, he saved his capi- 
tal, and probably a good slice of West- 
ern Europe, from the fangs of the 
great Turk, and defeated the , 
sive ambition of Louis XIV. "ff the 
brave John Sobieski, and the no less 
brave Prince Eugene, were the real 
agents in these great achievements, 
what merit could they arrogate to 
themselves? They had received from 
Providence heads to design, and arms 
to execute noble deeds, and they were 
responsible to the Giver for the due 
exercise of their great faculties. If 
he was accused of doing things un- 
suitable to the dignity of a powerful 
Emperor, such as leaning out of win- 
dow with crown on head, and enjoy- 
ing the tom-fooleries of a company of 
street artists, we can cite instances of 
similar forgetfulness in men of genius, 
who had not his excuse. Did not the 
celebrated sculptor, Nollekens, fre- 
quently leave his sitters, and take 
post at the window to enjoy the ir- 
resistible humours of Punch ; and if 
the exhibition happened to be some- 
what remote, would he not run down 
stairs, and so down the street, to se- 
cure a nearer view of the performance ? 
Nay, when his Majesty George III. 
hinted to him once that he was se- 
venty minutes beyond his appointed 
time, instead of making any apology, 
he launched forth into the praises of 
Punceh’s action and delivery on that 
particular morning. Our fortune-fa- 
voured monarch Ceving successfull 
surmounted his State ditliculties, died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Joseph. 
This prince was as active and capa- 
ble as his father was the reverse. 
Energetic in the field and the cabinet, 
his too short reign was distinguished 


by many improvements, But while 
he and his Belgian, and Portuguese, 


and English allies, were warring to 
depose Philip V., and place his 
(Joseph’s) brother, the Archduke 
Charles, on the throne of Spain, he 
was seized with the small-pox. The 
expert court physicians kept the room 
in which he a completely closed up : 
neither entrance nor current of fresh 
air was tolerated. Furthermore, they 
wrapped his poor body, when the dis- 
order was at its height, in twenty 
yards of English scarlet broadcloth. 
The foul air and the wrapping proved 
such effective allies to the illness, that 
death ensued. His brother, Charles, 
the candidate for the Spanish crown, 
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now succeeding to the throne of Aus- 
tria, the grandson of Louis XIV. 
oe V.), was left in peace in the 

urial, and the Treaty of Utrecht 
followed. 

While Charles, opposed by our Duke 
of Berwick and his French allies, 
were fighting hard in the Peninsula, 
@ marriage was agreed on between 
him and Elizabeth Christina, daugh- 
ter of Louis Rodolph, Duke of Bruns- 
wick Blankenburg, one of the most 
beautiful and amiable princesses that 
Europe could boast at the time. On 
her journey she was grievously stung 
by mosquitoes in the face, and a 
frightful swelling ensued. A lotion 
was applied, which indeed reduced 
the swelling and allayed the smart, 
but somewhat injured the delicate 
texture of the skin. She was receiv- 
ed by her future husband at Barce- 
lona, and there the marriage was cele- 
brated. Joseph dying as mentioned, 
four years after this event, Charles 
and Elizabeth became Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, and they had 
enjoyed a score of years, blessed in 
their mutual love and esteem, when 
our travellers visited their court. 

At that time their eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa, the future Empress, 
and mother of the hapless Marie An- 
toinette, was in her early prime of 
beauty. The hopes of the succession 
reposed on her, for her brother, born 
in 1718, a year after her birth, had 
died when an infant. The English- 
men had the good-fortune to see to- 
pot the Empress mother, Magda- 
ena Theresa of Newbourg, widow 
of Leopold ;—the Empress dowager, 
Wilhelmina Amelia, of the house of 
Hanover, widow of the late Emperor 
Joseph ;—and the Empress Regnant, 
Elizabeth Christina. Of the Empe- 
ror’s three sisters, one married the 
King of Portugal, another was that 
Governess of the Netherlands men- 
tioned in the first paper of our tour, 
and the third was residing at the 
court of her brother. The late Em- 
peror Joseph left two daughters, one 
of whom became Electress of Saxony 
and Queen of Poland. The marriage 
was described in our paper on Sax- 
ony. The other became the Electress 
of Bavaria. Our tourists had been 
graciously received by her at Munich 
and Nymphenbourg. 

Peregrine and Mentor had the hon- 
our of an audience with the Emperor 
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and Empress soon after their arrival 
and met with great attention, as we 
from the fact of their belonging to 
the nation of their faithful ally, as 
from being fresh from the court of the 
Emperor’s sister at Brussels ; from the 
Court of Hanover, to which the Em- 
press Dowager belonged; from the 
Court of Prussia of the Interior, of 
which they were well pleased to hear 
anything; and from Dresden and 
Munich, where the daughters of the 
Dowager Empress ruled. 


THE EMPEROR. 


Audiences were generally given 
after the early dinner of the time. 
Having expressed their wish to enjoy 
this privilege, and readily obtained 
it, the chamberlain in waiting usher- 
ed them into the presence chamber, 
where the Emperor was standing be- 
side an arm-chair, under a canopy. A 
screen was set between this chair and 
the door. They made the three genu- 
flexions prescribed, at the entrance of 
of the room, midway, and at their 
nearest approach to the sovereign. 
They were very graciously received, 
and the audience was a pretty long 
one, Charles having so many ques- 
tions to ask respecting English opinion 
and feeling upon continental relations, 
and about life at the different courts 
they had visited ; the condition of the 
people of the various States, and the 
culture of the lands. He expressed 
the great pleasure he felt in having 
the thoughtful and gallant English 
nation for an ally, and hoped they 
would find their sojourn in Vienna 
agreeable. He further invited them 
to be present at the supper in the 
Empress’s apartments on the next 
afternoon. The audience being over 
he gave them his imperial hand to 
kiss, and they retired, making three 
obeisances as before. 

We help ourselves here to a personal 
description of the Emperor by Baron 
Pollnitz :— 


“The Emperor Charles VI. is of a middling 
stature and a good plight of body. He is 
of a swarthy hale complexion; has a brisk 
eye, and thick lips, for which last his family 
has been remarkable. He has an air of 
seriousness, which somewhat savours of 
severity; yet he is affable and very humane. 
His constancy and natural integrity render 
him more venerable than the splendour of 
his crown and the vast extent of his power.” 


THK EMPRESS. 


Charles’s serious demeanour was, 
in the outset, adopted in consequence 
of his expectation of the Spanish 
throne. A grave people must have 
a grave king—“ Who drives fat oxen,” 
&c. It was not usual to hold public 
drawing-rooms and levées; so our 
friends had the honour of a special 
reception by the Empress next day, 
no one being present but a lady of 
honour, who stood out of ear-shot. 
If they were gratified by their inter- 
view with the Emperor, they were 
charmed with the Empress’s kind 
welcome, and yielded themselves up 
to the fascination exercised by her 
urbanity and her beauty. Lady Mary, 
whose audience had been held some 
fifteen years previous, has left us her 
impressions, thus :— 


“T had a private audience of half an 
hour, and was perfectly charmed with the 
Empress. I cannot, however, tell you that 
her features are regular. Her eyes are not 
large, but have a lively look, full of sweet- 
ness. Her complexion the finest I ever saw; 
her nose and forehead well made; but her 
mouth has ten thousand charms that touch 
the soul. When she smiles ‘tis with a beauty 
and sweetness that forces adoration. She 
has a vast quantity of fine hair; but then 
her person! One must speak poetically of 
it to do it rigid justice. All that the poets 
have said of the mien of Juno, the air of 
Venus, come not up to the truth. The 
Graces move with her; the famous statue 
of Medicis was not formed with more deli- 
cate proportions; nothing can be added to 
the beauty of her neck and hands. Till I 
saw them I did not believe there were any 
in nature so perfect, and I was almost sorry 
that my rank here did not permit me to 
kissthem. But they are kissed sufficiently, 
for everybody that waits on her pays her 
that homage at their entrance and when 
they take leave.” 


Many empresses and queens and 
duchesses have proved equally fasci- 
nating to their worshippers of the out- 
ward world, without securing the love 
and esteem of their own families. It 
was not so with Elizabeth Christina. 
Her husband loved and cherished her 
as tenderly a score of years after their 
marriage, as if a week only had elapsed 
since their espousals in Barcelona. 
When she was suffering from illness, 
not content with the attendance of 
poems -_ or § =~ —— 

e sat up night after night to guar 
against the possibility of neglect. 
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A DAY AT COURT. 

Generally the Emperor employed 
the early hours of the day in reading 
despatches or transacting other neces- 
sary business of the State. These 
duties being discharged, he heard 
Mass—on gala days in St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, on ordinary occasions in 
one of the chapels of the palace. The 
two great gala days were St. Charles’s 
and St. Elizabeth’s festivals, these 
being the xame-days of the Emperor 
and Empress. The husband cele- 
brated his wife’s festival with ela- 
borate splendour, the wife and her 
ladies paying him a similar compli- 
ment on his day. Grand and gor- 
geous were the dresses on these occa- 
sions, but the genius of good taste 
seldom graced the ceremonial, and 
tke lovely Empress and the handsome 
Archduchesses had to contend with 
the disadvantages of stiff and cum- 
brous costume. Then the Imperial 
liveries were of black cloth, laced 
with white or yellow silk, aud were 
anything but cheerful looking. You 
would have fancied that the ruler of 
so vast an extent of territory would 
have appeared with the escort of a 
brilliant and richly-dressed body- 
guard ; but it was not so at Vienna: 
detachments of the city garrison did 
court duty, turn by turn. 

All having returned from their de- 
votions, the Empress took possession 
of what was then called a retiring- 
room, but which has become a bou- 
doir since then. The Emperor had 
his retirade, from which hie gener- 
ally did not emerge till the early din- 
ner-hour. The court-guide we have 
consulted unaccountably omits men- 
tion of either Empress or Emperor 
indulging ina breakfast ; but we take 
for granted that they did not fast till 
noon, but had chocolate in their bed- 
chambers. 

The dinner hour having arrived, 
the Grand Chamberlain presented 
himself to the eye of his Sovereign, 
and made the announcement ; and 
during his progress from his retiring- 
room to the state dining-room any 
one ambitious of the honour of kissing 
his Imperial hand had only to place 
himself in the apartments tlirough 
which he passed, hold out his hand, 
and bend the left knee. The good- 
natured Monarch presented his hand 
to be saluted, and looked kindly, or 
smiled on his worshipper, and passed 
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on. In the dining-room he was met 
by the Empress and the Archduch- 
esses, and tlie ladies of honour ; and 
the chamberlains presented the ba- 
sins and the towels that their Majes- 
ties might pretend to wash their 
hands. When the noble lord who 
attends to England’s foreign corres- 
pondence has wearied his fingers in 
vainly dissuading one strong corres- 
pondent from knocking down and 
rifling a weak neighbour, returns to 
his house, and sits down to his rich 
and well-dressed dinner, and when 
the tired and hungry ploughman like- 
wise returns, and sits down to his ill 
or well-dressed dinner, both lord and 
lout are glad to ged rid of their un- 
comfortable head-dresses. Charles of 
Austria would have been as well sa- 
tisfied as they to take his meal hat- 
less, but etiquette forbade it. As 
soon as he sat down he covered his 
head, and the nuncio and the ambas- 
sadors present did the same. Some 
distinctions broadly marked were ob- 
served in the positions of high, higher, 
and highest, as they surrounded the 
Imperial table. On solemn occasions, 
such as betrothals or marriages, 
every member of the Imperial family 
occupied an arm-chair. The bride- 
groom’s chair had a back, but no 
arms; and ambassadors, chamber- 
lains, and ladies of honour enjoyed 
the uncomfortable privilege of stand- 
ing. The Empress Mother rarely 
dined in public. Sometimes the Em- 
press Dowager joined the family din- 
ner and supper ; but never did either 
of those ladies change her dress of 
deepest mourning for worldly gauds. 
The ladies who waited on them wore 
black-bodied gowns, adorned with 
gold and silver, but their skirts and 
petticoats had the right to choose 
among all the hues of the rainbow. 
Hitherto our researches have not dis- 
covered nuncio or ambassador par- 
taking ever so little of any one of the 
forty-eight dishes laid on the table, 
or drinking from the wine-cups filled 
by chamberlain or lady of honour; 
and but that we have read of a paral- 
lel practice in the old courts of 
France and England, we-could not 
conceive how Emperor or Empress 
could feel thoroughly comfortable or 
at ease, while eating and drinking, 
with the eyes of so many tired and 
perhaps hungry people of good birth 
gazing on their discharge of that ne- 
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cessary but undignified and selfish 
duty. 

In the imperial dining-hallof Vien- 
na a hundred and thirty years since, 
guests and well-born officials watched 
the moment when Charles and Eliza- 
beth, Kaiser and Kaiserinn, solemnly 

ledged each other in Tokay or Hoch- 
neimer. That was the point of the 
festival when visiters and residents 
at the court might retire, and when 
the four grave officials, the Steward, 
the Great Chamberlain, the Master 
of the Horse, and the Captain of the 
Guards, approached their imperial 
master, to ascertain his pleasure as to 
the disposal of the remaining hours 
of the day. The chief officers of the 
Empress’s household received their di- 
rections at the same time; and then the 
imperial fingers having been washed 
and dried, the hall was cleared. 

Charles was then at liberty to retire 
to his private apartments, or amuse 
himself with his courtiers. So eager 
were educated people of the time in 
search of the philosopher’s stone and 
the elixir of life, that one or two of 
the Kaisers (not Charles, however) 
employed this portion of the day in 
search of the powder of projection. 
The Englishmen visiting one Aus- 
trian nobleman, found him in his 
laboratory, carefully looking to seven 
lamps over which were set glass ves- 
sels containing powders of some kind. 
These lamps were never to be extin- 
guished till the great result was ar- 
rived at, and the potent powder pro- 
duced. A small piece of gold being 
touched by this powder became of the 
same nature. Copper, lead, or other 
inferior metal in a state of fusion, 
into which a certain proportion of 
this powder was dropped, became 
gold on the moment. This gentleman 
and others of similar turn whom they 
conversed with, were certain that 
many philosophers had discovered 
the great secret, but were either too 
selfish or too wise to communicate it 
to the public. The Prince of Lich- 
tenstein was suspected of being a 
successful adept. His style of living 
was on so profuse a scale, and his 
purchase of land so extensive, that 
(as was said) the interference of Go- 
vernment became necessary to pre- 
vent his buying up all Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

Charles did not waste his leisure 
hours in such abstruse pursuits. He 
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betook himself to the racket court 
and played against some of his no- 
bles ; he hunted, and sometimes or- 
ganized shooting matches. He con- 
tended in this game himself as if he 
were only the Rudolph of some Jager- 
opera. He gave away the first prize, 
the Empress the second, and the old- 
est member of the society the third. 
Shooting was such a favourite exer- 
cise that the Archduchesses handled 
their “little devilish guns” with 
considerable skill and great gusto. 

Our readers will surely enjoy Lady 
Mary’s account of a spectacle of this 
kind, furnished by the amiable Em- 
press Dowager Amelia :— 


“The next day 1 was to wait on the 
Empress Amelia at her palace of retire- 
ment, half a mile from the town. I had 
there the pleasure of seeing a diversion 
wholly new to me, but which is the com- 
mon amusement of this Court. The Em- 
press herself was seated on a little throne, 
at the end of the fine alley in the garden, 
and on each side of her were ranged two 
parties of her ladies of quality, headed by 
two young Archduchesses, all dressed in 
their hair, full of jewels, with fine light 
guns in their hands; and at proper dis- 
tances were placed three oval pictures, 
which were the marks to be shot at. The 
first was that of a Cupid filling a bumper of 
Burgundy, and the motto—’Tis easy to be 
valiant here.” The second was a Fortune, 
holding a garland in her hand, the motto— 
‘For her whom Fortune favours.’ The 
third was a sword with a laurel-wreath on 
the point, the motto,—‘ Here is no shame 
to the vanquished.’ Near the Empress 
was a gilded trophy wreathed with flowers, 
and made of little crooks, on which were 
hung rich Turkish handkerchiefs, tippets, 
laces, ribbons, &c., for the small prizes. 
The Empress gave the first with her own 
hand, which was a fine ruby ring, set 
round with diamonds, in a gold snuff-box. 
There was for the second a little Cupid set 
with brilliants; and besides these, a set of 
fine china for the tea-table, enchased in 
gold; Japan trunks, fans, and many gal- 
lantries of the same nature, All the men 
of quality at Vienna were spectators; but 
the ladies only had permission to shoot 
and the Archduchess Amelia carried off the 
first prize. I was very well pleased with 
having seen this entertainment; and I do 
not know but it might make as good a 
figure as the prize-shooting in the ‘ Eneid,’ 
if I could write as well as Virgil. This is 
the favourite pleasure of the Emperor, and 
there is rarely a week without some feast 
of this kind, which makes the young ladies 
skilful enough to defend a fort, They 
laughed very much to see me afraid to 
handle a gun.” 
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But Charles did not neglect the 
fine arts, though addicted to gunnery. 
He liked music, performed himself, 
and even composed an opera, which 
was represented by the archduchesses 
and persons of distinction about the 
court, who also did duty in the or- 
chestra and in the incidental ballet. 
Charles filled a part, two of his 
daughters danced, and the audience 
consisted of the Empress Mother and 
the Empress Dowager, and all whom 
the performers invited, ¢, in the 
proportion of two to each person. 

Immediately on the return of the 
Emperor from his relaxation, he gave 
audience in the mode already related. 
The Empress also devoted the same 
time to individual receptions. 

It was pleasant and honourable to 
have been graciously received in pri- 
vate by the Emperor, but the distinc- 
tion was literally bought. On the 
next day after our friends’ audience 
the servants of the great chamberlain 
and the great steward came to de- 
mand a fee for the services their mas- 
ters had done the Britische Gnadige 
Herrn. The ushers and even the 
Swiss porters did not fail to wait on 
the happy men to extract fees for the 


honours conferred on the high-born, 
and the very-much-in-all-respects-to- 
be-honoured strangers. The officers 
attached to the court were in the 
habit of complaining of their small 


salaries. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with the official hanker- 
ing after Backshish. 

vadies desiring an interview with 
the Empress, obtained it in the same 
manner, through the medium of her 
grand chamberlain, there being, as 
already mentioned, no days of gen- 
eral reception. When the fatigues 
of these interviews were ended, her 
Majesty retired into the Chamber of 
Mirrors, where the mother of the 
maids and her daughters, the supe- 
rior three of whom were distinguish- 
ed from the rest by having gold keys 
hanging at their sides, enjoyed the 
honour and pleasure of kissing her 
hands. ‘Till supper-hour approached, 
Elizabeth Christina and her ladies 
amused themselves at cards or work. 
Then the Emperor made his appear- 


— — 


in company with the Empress. The 


ance accompanied by any distinguish- 
ed visiter. The Englishmen enjoyed 
the honour on more than one occa- 
sion. 

The ceremonial of the supper did 
not differ materially from that of the 
dinner, the visiters having the privi- 
lege of standing all the time, and the 
ladies of the bed-chamber busily 
cutting, and carving, and tasting, and 
receiving the wine from the pag 
and serving therewith their imperi 
highnesses, after having first essayed 
the quality with their own fair lips, 
As no one partook of supper but the 
imperial family the table was not 
very large, and was sufficiently light- 
ed by two wax candles. When the 
maid of honour who had charge of 
these articles perceived or fancied 
that either wanted trimming, she 
took it off the table, making a pro- 
found courtesy at the same time. 
The treasurer, taking it from her 
hands, snuffed it like an officer who 
knew the use of his hands, and re- 
turned it to the lady. She with an- 
other reverence placed it on the table, 
and the operation was thus happily 
achieved. If it happened to be a 
gala* day, both dinner and supper 
were accompanied with music. At 
the conclusion the governess of the 
maids of honour presented a basin 
and towel tothe Emperor, and a lady, 
distinguished by a golden key, did 
the same office for the Empress. Ifa 
pair of Archduchesses were present, 
they dipped their rosy fingers in the 
basin used by their father, and re- 
ceived the towel from the hands of 
a maid of honour. Then one of the 
ladies handed the Emperor his hat (it 
seems he eat his supper hatless), and 
the other presented the Empress with 
her fan and gloves. In the absence 
of the Archduchesses, these offices 
were performed by ladies of the 
golden keys. 

Tyrant etiquette forbade the mighty 
Charles to address any lady of the 
court, not an ceaiaks relative ; 
but Lady Mary lets us know in her 
memoirs, that he conversed with her 
on one of those evenings, when he 
found her in the Chamber of Mirrors 


* Unfortunately a French word resembling “ gala” has a different and rather uncom- 
fortable signification, and once gave an ill-natured Gaul an opportunity of executing a 
“Ma foi! it would need a great deal of sulphur to cure the Austrians of the 
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war of the succession had inspired him 
with so cordial a dislike to the French 
monarch and his people, that he 
never would speak a sentence of their 
language, and, of course, little of it 
was heard in his court. Italian was 
the tongue in common use. We look 
on the neglect of the native Deutsch 
as a piece of high-bred snobbery. 

The lively Englishwoman did not 

udge the ladies of honour all the 
Se eteeks their office conferred, gold 
keys or no keys at all. Neither did 
the authoress of velina consider 
herself the most blessed among 
women, when discharging similar 
duties for our good Queen Charlotte 
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ofthriftymemory. They werescarcely 
ever allowed to enjoy a social even- 
ing party with any of their well-born 
connexions outside the court, the ex- 
ception being the marriage of one of 
themselves, to whom the Empress 
presented on this solemn occasion 
her own portrait set in diamonds. 
After quitting the palace they were 
expected to make a yearly present to 
their imperial mistress on the day of 
her feast, till death visited one or 
the other party. 

The rest of the travellers’ experi- 
ence of Vienna must be held over for 
another opportunity. 


THE DRAMA, CLASSIC AND R@MANTIC, IN PARIS. ° 


THERE is a do-nothing demi-monde 
(we use the word in an honest sense), 
whose mental life is sustained by 
literary pabulum, provided and pre- 
sented to them by the other demi- 
monde—the gifted and industrious 
one. This paper is intended to treat 
of the more estimable and useful of 
these mondes, and the quality of the 


nutriment they supply to the faineant 
division, whose highest faculties ap- 
pear to be exercised in pronouncing a 
true judgment upon the merits of 
their purveyors. Literature, in its 
widest sense, would be too vast a 


theme for a brief essay. This paper, 
therefore, is limited to the dramatic 
department, which interests the in- 
habitants of the once muddy and 
dusty Paris, and consequently of all 
France. The inhabitants of that fine 
(or shortly to be so) city, high and 
low, are perhaps the most play-going 
and newspaper-reading folk in the 
universe. Those who feel no interest 
in “leaders” and Chamber of De- 
puty speeches, are absorbed heart 
and soul in the exciting feutlleton 
ruled off from vulgar advertisements 
and wooden-telegrams. The well- 
to-do lodgers having devoured its 
contents, the paper passes to the per- 
son who has charge of the house ; 
and having slipped through the 
hands of wife and grown-up chil- 
dren, it descends to the portier and 
his wife and children; and if the com- 
missionnaire’s (street-porter) stand 
is not far off, he solaces his unoc- 
eupied time with the “ Noble-souled 
Foreat,” or the “Generous Thief,” 


or the “ Pure-minded Lorette.” The 
institution has taken deep root in the 
tastes and affections of the people. 
Twenty years since the fact was pa- 
tent to the observant Jerome /aturot. 


THE FEUILLETON A HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 

“ Relished by the father and mother, the 
feuilleton passes into the hands of the chil- 
dren, who lend it to the servants, from 
whom it descends to the porter, who proba- 
bly had the first reading. Do you feel 
with what deep and various fibres a paper 
thus composed penetrates a family? The 
journal forms an integral portion of the 
domestic economy. If it be parsimoniously 
excluded for a day or two, the mother 
pouts, the children complain, the whole 
house is in revolution. It must be re- 
sumed, a new subscription entered on, if 
the master wishes to re-establish domestic 
harmony and conjugal happiness. Behold 
how socially important a part the feuilleton 
plays! It is as essential a portion of house- 
keeping as the great pot and the kitchen 
range.” 


As was said, the Parisians are a 
very play-going people. Still, where 
there are many theatres, all cannot 
be full on every evening. The di- 
rectors, however, are very careful not 
to let it go abroad that their houses 
are rather slack at times. A popular 
painter of bourgeois life represents a 
provincial reading critiques on the 
performances at the different theatres, 
in order to decide on the house he 
would patronize that evening; but 
all were so extravagant in praise 
that it only made his choice more 
difficult. Here are extracts from two 
of them > 
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“The Theatre Porte-Saint-Martin will, 
this evening, present its new drama, 
which has already collected all Paris to 
witness it. It is long since a piece so well 
constructed has been offered to the public. 
Powerful and sustained interest; exciting 
scenes, in which fear and terror keep the 
spectator breathless; graceful and tender 
scenes, which bring sweet tears to ladies’ 
eyes—these are all united in this charm- 
ing work, whose style—correct, elegant, 
pure, and studied—charm the ears, while 
speaking to the heart. Two hundred re- 
presentations will not suffice for the ama- 
teurs who come in crowds to Porte-Saint- 
Martin!” 


“Theatre Imperial du Cirque.—‘“ Hasten, 
all ve lovers of fairy scenes, of transfor- 
mations, of tricks, of dazzling and varied 
costumes, of dances, of demon-ballets, 
of diabolical visions—hasten to the Im- 
perial Circus Theatre! This new fairy 
spectacle surpasses all hitherto seen. The 
famous Pills of the Devil—that model fairy 
piece, which had the privilege of drawing 
crowds at every representation, is com- 
pletely distanced. It cannot be imagined 
the number of illusions effected in the new 
piece without interruption. The eyes are 
not in repose for a moment. At every in- 
stant new surprises charm, astonish, dazzle, 
transport the spectator, who really believes 
himself in the abode of the fairies. Add 
that the dialogue.of the piece is very gay, 
very witty, and studded with charming 
verses. We believe that we do not exceed 
in allowing to this piece a hundred and 
fifty representations, at least, to full houses. 
Happy theatre! happy authors! happy 
director!” 


Our rustic, apprehensive lest he 
should not be able to secure even 
standing room in the parterre (back 
part of the pit), and finding that the 
doors open at six, and the per- 
formance commences at seven, was 
on the Boulevard du Temple at half- 
past five ; but there was not even a 
cat before the entrance. This ap- 
peared strange ; but as the time crept 
on he feared that all the places in 
every part of the theatre were al- 
ready secured. At last the door 
opened a little, and a worthy, ventur- 
ing out his nose, yawned and called 
to a colleague inside to come and 
help him to adjust the wooden bar- 
riers used to prevent arugh. Monsieur 
Choublanc would scarcely remove 
from his ground to let these men do 
their duty, for fear of losing his first 
turn; but at last, when the doors 
really were flung open, he entered in 
company with twelve individuals, 
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During the interminable sixty minutes 
between his entrance and the rising of 
the curtain, he occupied his mind 
with the mendacity of the newspaper 
critic, and looked with considerable 
disgust on the dribbling style in 
which, at last, half the house was 
filled. Had it been on a Sunday 
evening, he might have, perhaps, 
been obliged to keep the guéve with 
strict and unpleasant regularity be- 
fore admission. 

We have read some novel begin- 
ning with the presentation of its hero 
standing under an archway in his 
best clothes, far from a cab-stand, 
unprovided with an umbrella, stopped 
on his way to meet his true love by 
a ceaseless unpitiable shower comin 
down with that even, deterniine 
doggedness, betokening no hope of a 
change till sometime next month. 
The state of that unhappy youth is 
scarcely to be compared to the deso- 
late uncomfortable feeling’of an usher 
or a shop-assistant returning to his 
fireless garret about one o'clock on 
Monday morning, after sitting out 
“The Parricide on the Danes,” a 
melodrama in six acts and eighteen 
tableaux, from seven o’clock on Sun- 
day evening. The unhealthy excite- 
ment is at an end; the sleet is driv- 
ing in his face ; there is no prospect 
of a cheerful fire or cheerful coun- 
tenance awaiting him in his desoldte 
lodgings. He must be drilling his 
class, or taking down the shutters at 
an early hour after the appearance of 
next light ; and if he has received a 
Christian education, his conscience ie, 
perhaps, giving him some trouble. 

It isto besupposed that,had the even- 
ing’s entertainment consisted of the 
“Athalie” or the “Esther” of Racine, 
and the oratorio of “Judas Macca- 
beus,” our poorslave of an usher would 
have made up his fire after vespers, and 
read some edifying orf harmless book 
till visited by an “ exposition of sleep.” 
While giving way to forgetfulness, 
and watching the cheerful flicker of 
the fire on the simple articles of fur- 
niture, his consciousness would have 
been pleasantly occupied by a feeling 
of present comfort and future hope- 
fulness. 

If a captious critic objects to the in- 
troduction of “ Esther” or “Athalie” 
before the sensation-hunting Pari- 
sians, there is no help for it. “Esther” 
was revived last July at the Théa- 
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tre Francais with new costumes, 
| new scenery, and choruses which 
would also have been new, had they 
not been composed by M. Jules Co- 
hen. This last piece of information 
we have from M. A. Claveau, writer 
of a few tales, good in every sense. 
Ourquotation from him presents a fair 
icture of the estimation in which the 
iving Parisians hold the genius of 


THE FRENCH EURIPIDES. 


“*Esther’ has been much relished, and 
this scamp of a Racine greatly applauded. 
Here we have our Racine entire, the mild, 
the tender Racine, yea, the mild, the ten- 
der, the Virgilian Racine, whatever some 
may say. Is it possible that for the sake 
of being singular, some would make Racine 
a poet of forcee—a Corneille, a Dante, or 
what not ?—a Michel Angelo of poesy ; and 
all because he has, in fact, spoken—created 
a language brilliant and strong—a language 
daring and new, as harmonious as it is 
terse and copious. Our critic has just dis- 
covered all this, as if it were not known be- 
fore him, that Racine was the perfection of 
poetry and of language(!) He will not 

» in the author of ‘ Esther’ anything but 
this—strength which is there in reality, 
but which is concealed with infinite art. 
This critic is indignant that people still say 
‘the sweet Racine, the sensitive Racine!’ 
He treats as dunces those who stupidly 
hold to this tradition of sensibility and 
tenderness. He will allow them not to 
say anything but ‘the vigorous Racine, 
the terrible Racine, Racine the Cyclopean, 
Racine the Herculean!’ as they would say 
of Eschylus, or some other Colossus dear to 
M. Victor Hugo. But does not this critic, 
this lover of things new, see that the soli- 
dity of Racine nearly disappears under his 
grace? His poesy is a garland of flowers, 
under which lies a wall, if you will have it 
so, but a wall which you are sensible of 
without seeing, as you would divine the 
marble altar under the gilded and embroid- 
ered cloth which covers it. 

“The sensibility of Racine is not only 
traditional but established. Do you not 
recollect the saying of Madame de Main- 
tenon—‘ Racine who loves to weep ig going 
to see Mlle. L. take her vows.’ He had no 
taste but for tears. He nourished his 
genius with the most delicate enjoyments 
of a refined and exquisite sensibility. . . 
‘ Esther’ is a second ‘ Berenice’ with a differ- 
ence. We love to bring side by side these 
two pieces—these two laments equally dis- 
creet and veiled, One is a passionate re- 
gret, the other a melancholy triumph; they 
are the morning and evening, they are 
Madame and the Marchioness de Main- 
tenon. Between ‘ Berenice’ and ‘ Esther’ lies 

“the whole reign.of Louis XIV. What 
sadness, what decadence, does not ‘ Esther’ 
VOL. LXIV.—NO,. CCCLXXXITI. 
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represent! How gray, mournful, and bare 
every thing has become! No more maids 
of honour, no more Montespans, no more 
De la Vallieres, no more festivals; Louis 
himself is no more! Young lady pensioners 
almost nuns; the convent instead of the 
court; prayer instead of dancing; Saint 
Cyr replacing Versailles; and over all, 
more cold than the wicket of the convent 
parlour, this woman so recollected, so de- 
tached even in her ambition, this living 
gray picture, Mme. de Maintenon. These 
are the ideas inspired by ‘ Esther’—the old 
age of the king, the old age of the poet, 
their common disenchantment taking the 
form of fervent piety. This is what the 
imagination would perceive through the 
legend of ‘ Esther,’ if Racine, in order to 
soften the impression, had not vigorously 
exerted all the grace, the freshness, and the 
sweetness of his pencil. You may vaunt 
his strength—nay rudeness, his robust 
qualities—unappreciated according to you. 
Ah! we admire as much as you, the inher- 
ent vigour of his verses, their ingenious and 
skilful mechanism, the adroit resources of 
imitation or assimilation; but what remains 
after a reading of ‘ Esther’ is a memory of 
shy grace, of modesty, of unction, of fine 
and delicate art.” 


It is not difficult to an English per- 
son who has mastered French, to suc- 
ceed in relishing the beauties of such 
irregular French poetry,as “ Fontaine’s 
Fables” and some lyrical pieces; but it 
is nearly outside the bounds of pro- 
bability, that such a person should 
ever come to experience any pleasure, 
or discover any poetic beauties in 
French heroic verse. In this very 
play of “Esther,” a nearly total ab- 
sence of imaginative poetry is con- 
nected with the finiken jog-trot of the 
rhythm. This may be exemplified 
in part by. a literal translation of 
some lines from the address of Zarez 
(Aman’s wife),.to her husband, after 
he had unwillingly conducted Mor- 
decai in triumph through the city. 


“Why judge so ill of his intention ? 

He believed he was recompensing a good 
action. 

Should we not, lord, be astonished on the 
contrary 

That he for so long should have deferred 
the reward. 

Besides he has done nothing except by 
your advice; 

You yourself dictated the unfortunate 
pageant. : 

You are, after him, the first in the em- 
pire ; 

Knows he all the horror with which the 
Jew inspires you?” 
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The following from the “Heraclius” 
of Corneille is a still more illustrative 
example of the unloveliness of the 
prosody of the “ Henriade” and the 
rhymed plays. To understand the 
allusions, it is necessary to know that 
the traitor Phocas has slain, as he 
thinks, all the children of the late 
Emperor Maurice, except the girl, 
Pulcheria, whom he brings up in his 
own palace. But the faithful Leon- 
tine has preserved Pulcheria’sbrother, 
Heraclius, delivering her own child 
to death in his stead. Afterwards 
contriving to get charge of Phocas’s 
son, Martian, she brings him up as 
her own, substituting for him Hera- 
clius, whom, in consequence, Phocas 
educates and loves as his own son; 
so, when, purposely misled, he is on 
the point of killing Leontine’s prote- 

é, supposing him to be the rightful 
hei, he is about to sacrifice his own 
child. 


“De grace, examinez ce bruit qui vous 

alarme; 

On dit qu'il est en vie ot-son nom seul 
les charme. 

On ne dit point comment vous trompates 
Phocas, 

Livrant un de vos fils pour ce prince au 
trépas 

Ni comme, apres du sien étant la gou- 
vernante, 

Par une tromperie encore plus importante, 

Vous en fites l’échange, et prenant Mar- 
tian, 

Vous lassites pour fils ce prince & son 
tyran, 

En sorte que le sien passe ici pour mon 
frére, 

Cependant que de l’autre il croit étre le 


_ : il 
Et voit en Martian Leonce qui n’est plus, 
Tandis que sous ce nom il aime Hera- 
clius.” 


The interest of this piece mainly 
depends on the perplexity of Phocas, 
who is unable to decide as to which 
of the young men is his son, which 
his mortal enemy. “ Heraclius” has 
been lately revived as well as “Esther.” 

Frederic Lemaitre, the veteran, the 
original Robert Macaire, still delights 
and interests the frequenters of the 
Ambigu. M. Edouard Plouvier has 
lately given him an opportunity of 
winding up the feelings of his au- 
dience to a very painful point in “Le 
Comte de Saulles.” He presents a re- 
tired admiral, married to a widow, 
whose son (represented in the piece 
by Le Maitre’s son) will not consent 
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to love or honour him, though he is 
really his father (the widow having 
once forgotten her duty to her former 
husband). This is bad enough, as 
the only object the admiral had in 
the marriage was to enter into pos- 
session of the love and duty of his 
child. We will give ear to Mons. A. 
Claveau :— 

“But the child was in opposition. He 
would not have this father who was his 
own, and preferred the other who was not, 
He vowed he would remain faithful to the 
memory of his mother’s first husband, and 
declared war on the second. You may ima- 
gine what this last had to suffer! To be 
persecuted by one’s own son, and not dare 
to say to him—‘You are my flesh and my 
blood;—this struggle is an impiety, this 
opposition is criminal.’ With one word 
Frederic Le Maitre could send Charles un- 
der ground, but the enigina is never named 
till the last act. * * * * Le Maitre 
is just the actor for such a drama, an actor 
who has happy moments. His voice is bet- 
ter than it has latterly been. His gesture 
is still violent, energetic, powerful ; his ut- 
terance, impetuous, passionate, declamatory. 
You feel that under these grand airs and all 
these grand phrases there is a little affecta- 
tion and heroic bombast. Can you imagine 
Frederic Le Maitre otherwise ?” 


It is vain to protest against the 
use of such delinquencies in the plots 
of French dramas, and the consequent 
temptation thrown in the way of our 
London borrowers and vampers of 
such commodities. It may be said 
that if they found none at hand in 
the Paris theatres they would invent 
them themselves. We doubt it. Such 
is the high estimation in which we 
hold their sloth and incapacity. It 
is idle, however, to utter diatribes 
against plays whose interest concen- 
tres in disagreeable subjects. What 
can be imagined more painful or re- 
volting than the plot of “King C&di- 
pus,” which still maintains its ground 
as a text-book in colleges? Be it 
said, to the honour of the great old 
Pagan who wrote it, that his hand- 
ling of the subject is direeted by a 
sense as keenly moral and delicate as 
if he had been a Christian. 


HOW THE TRITON TREATS THE MINNOWS,. 


The Parisian Drury-laneand Covent 
Garden rotled into one—the 7'hédtre 
Frangais—the privileged, the petted 
of Government, the exhibitor of the 
dreary-rhymed tragedies of the pa- 
tented poets, not seldom abuses its 
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high privileges. It is better to listen 
to the complaint of the writer who 
witnesses the petty acts of tyranny 
from a near point of vantage, and 
sympathizes with the aggrieved, 
than ourselves to declaim against an 
abuse that prevails so far away as 
Paris-on-the-Seine :— 

“The Théatre Frangais produces few 
good pieces, but it borrows many. It en- 
joys that privilege—it even asserts that it 
is its duty ; and this duty it discharges in 
all conscience. But we cannot help re- 
flecting that it does so at the expense of its 
neighbours, from whom it thus removes 
their gaiety of heart, their dearest treasures, 
the pride of their posters. The Odéon ob- 
tains a triumph with ‘ Honour and Riches.’ 
When it has sufficiently triumphed in the 
mind of the T. F., it steps in one fine morn- 
ing, lays hands on ‘Honour and Riches,’ 
claps it among its*own stock pieces, sets up 
the play-bill, and introduces M. Gott, 
nolens volens, into the skin of M. Rodolphe. 
Is the Gymnase proud of ‘ M. Poirier’s Son- 
in-law?’ The Théatre Francais considers 
that ‘M. Poirier’s Son-in-law’ has remained 
long enough the pride and honour of the 
Gymnase, and that it is high time to succeed 
to the inheritance of this ‘Son-in-law.’ It 
takes him to itself without ceremony, and 
prints his title in large letters on its bills; 
and it says to M. Provost ‘ You shall be 
Lesueur,’ and says to Mile Favart ‘ You 
shall put on the robe of Rose Cheri.’ This 
is what the Théatre Francais does; and 
this mode of proceeding is certainly the 
most convenient that can be, the most 
frank, the most natural, the most simple, 
and the most intolerable in the world. 

“After having refused ‘Honour and 
Riches,’ after having made the piece run the 
gauntlet; after having annoyed the author by 
all sorts of delays, all sorts of excuses, every 
kind of correction possible; after having 
blackballed him; after having made him 
feel acutely the extent of the power of the 
management, and that of an imperial 
comedian ; after having made him pain- 
fully sensible of the nothingness of a mere 
composer of plays; after having thus 
scornfully looked down on him—then the 
Théatre Francais, by its right of dictator, 
reclaims the piece it had formerly refused, 
acts the tyrant, does what it pleases with 
the author, the public, the theatre which it 
robs, and thus acts the odious part of a 
prince who forces a woman from her hus- 
band after having formerly refused to 
espouse her. And the authors suffer this, 
and they look on such an abuse asa repa- 
ration, and they believe themselves well 
rewarded for their annoyance, and thus 
they repay the hospitality which the Odéon, 
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the Gymnase, or other theatre has afforded 
them. 

“Nothing, however, can be done. The 
author is the master of his piece; but it 
shows a poor heart to consent to those little 
coups dttat of the Théatre Frangais. 
Would it not be more just and more natural 
to refuse it for good that which itself refused 
once, and thus make it more circumspect in 
rejecting other works of merit? It is too 
much for it to obtain the benefits of a ven- 
ture made by another, and enjoy the honour 
without having risked the stake. But soit 
is. The Théatre Frangais takes its prey 
wherever it finds it; actors and pieces, Mme. 
Victoria and ‘M. Poirier’s Son-in-law;’ 
and Mme. Victoria rejoices, and M. Augier 
(the author) congratulates himself. For 
my part, I pity M. Montigny (proprietor of 
the Gymnase).”* 


And so M. Claveau goes on to state 
that the piece so transplanted loses 
its prestige, its charm. The public 
miss the points made by the original 
representatives—the gestures, the 
by play, the very tones. In M 

owrter M. Provost could not be 
sufficiently cross and rough; they 
wanted the gruff manner of Lesueur, 
the hedge-hog, the living ball with 
shooting prickles on every side. 

M. Poirier is a hard-working citi- 
zen, very cross-grained and very purse- 
proud. He loves his daughter, An- 
toinette, very much, but loves high 
connexion more; and therefore he 
marries her to the Marquis de Presles, 
a nobleman as poor as Job, who 
shows his gratitude to his father-in- 
law by taking a new mistress the day 
after his marriage. The interest of 
the piece is centred in the contest 
between nobility and trade, the sacri- 
fices made by the excellent Antoinette, 
and the recovery of her husband from 
vice and ruin by her means. She is 
placed between father and husband, 
and frequently is wounded by strokes 
they aim at each other (we speak 
here metaphorically). 


‘‘She pleases as soon as seen. In two 
words spoken to the duke she wins on you. 
You become sensible of a fine and exquisite 
nature under the outward appearance of a 
school-girl. She soon reveals herself—ay, 
the moment her blinded husband affords the 
opportunity, and treats her as his wife. 
What a pearl to have been cast before this 
gentleman! He recognises it himself in a 
charming scene. ‘You are simply, my 
dear, the most charming woman I have 


* Owing to a decree put in force since the writing of the above, the great theatres have 
found themselves shorn of some of these privileges. 
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ever known.’ ‘ You compliment, sir.’ ‘ No, 
indeed, I speak the merest truth. What 
researches have I been allowed to make in 
your character? What new points of view? 
What discoveries I have made? I have 
lived by you without knowing you as a 
Parisian ignorant of Paris.’ ‘Then I am 
not unpleasing to you?” ‘It is I who 
must ask that question. I am like the pea- 
sant who gave shelter to a queen in dis- 
guise. All at once she put on her crown, 
and the rustic was annoyed that he had not 
paid her sufficient respect.’ ” 


Confidence is soon established— 
the thaw has come. She lets him 
know how much she loves him, and 
what pain a breach of loyalty on his 
part will give her. Alas! she soon 
finds him employed in a culpable 
intrigue, and determines to separate 
from him. He prays for forgiveness, 
but cannot obtain it unless he re- 
nounces a duel which he is on the 

oint of engaging in on account of 
is worthless mistress. Wonder of 
wonders !—the proud, courageous 
noble, the man so fearful of his 
world’s censure, rather than lose the 
affections and society of his peerless 
wife, renounces the contest. “He 


must make an apology on the ground, 


he must—no matter!” Then occurs 
the climax of devotion on the wife’s 
part—but oh, so French! Happy, 
transported, she presses him to her 
heart, releases him, waves her arms, 
and enthusiastically exclaims, “ Va te 
battre !’ The audience were always 
in a state of delirium at this point. 
The piece is full of the ane bits 
of comic humour, arising from the 
clashing of the habits of the fineson-in- 
law of exquisite taste and refined man- 
ners, with those of the vulgar-minded, 
penurious father-in-law. There was 
always an explosion of merriment 
qmong the audience at “the little 
onion on the plate—a. thing of no- 
thing in itself, but still capable of 
drawing tears from the eyes.” The 
antagonistic character of the piece 
is centered in these two sentences 
uttered by the duke and the citizen. 


**Do you know wherefore John Gaston 
de Presles received three musket shots at 
the battle of Ivry? Why Francis Gaston 
de Presles was the first to scale the wall at 
Rochelle? Why Louis Gaston de Presles 
allowed himself to be blown up at La 
Hogue? Why Philip Gaston de Presles 
captured two standards at Fontenoy? And 
why my grandfather perished at Quiberon ? 
Merely that M. Poirier might one day be 
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peer of France and baron.’ ‘And do you 
know, Monsieur le Duc, why I have la- 
boured fourteen hours a day for thirty 
years? Why I have amassed, sou by sou, 
four millions (francs to wit), by depriving 
myself of everything? Simply that M. le 
Marquis Gaston de Presles, who neither 
perished at Quiberon, nor at Fontenoy, nor 
at La Hogue, nor anywhere else, might die 
of old age on a feather bed, after spending 
a long life in doing nothing.’” 


Most modern French pieces are 
remarkable for the few female char- 
acters in the dramatis persone. 
Evidently the authors did not consult 
M. Honoré de Balzac on the cast of 
their pieces. 

While the Gymnase was harmlessly 
entertaining its world with the “Son- 
in-law,” the Théatre des Variétés, en- 
couraged by the sucgess of the nice 
work “Mémoires d’une Femme de 
Chambre,” then in its eighth edition, 
announced the preparation of a new 
piece with the same title. M. 
Claveau clapping the author on the 
back, gave him the following bit of 
ironical advice and encouragement 
for his composition of — 


A PIECE SURE TO SUCCEED, 


“Go on, my boy! lay aside books and 
studies: you have no need of them. Ob- 
serve manners—what good? paint follies 
—where’s the use?—create characters— 
away with you! speak good and vigorous 
language—how green! Take me a lackey’s 
livery, and go and listen at keyholes. If 
you hear anything let us have it; if you 
don’t hear anything let us have it all the 
same, The essential thing is not truth but 
scandal: a scandalous lie is better, at any 
time, than a harmless truth. Promise, at 
all events, and success.is yours. The pro- 
miseis sufficient; you need not fulfil it. An- 
nounce something monstrous ; you need not 
present it. They will be able to see, with- 
out help, the promised monster and the an- 
nounced scandal. Well disposed eyes will 
behold in the piece what is only in the play- 
bill. When we look into the empty cage 
of a wild beast we behold himself. When 
we are searching out some infamy, we find 
it even if it is not there. Go on, my friend ; 
despise not my wise counsels ; offer the pub- 
lic what it hungers for; tickle its curiosity ; 
flatter its appetites; caress its darling pas- 
sions; display before its eyes a gross spectacle 
or what purports to be such. Take the 
spectator on the weak points of his propen- 
sities; make out a plausible excuse for him ; 
do this and you have no need of learning, 
nor talent, nor wit, nor study, nor any claim 
to honour nor respectability. Write, in 
letters of gold, on the door of your study, 
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‘The Memoirs of a Waiting Maid, rrgaTH 
EDITION ;’ it will be the most effective ad- 
vertisement. Eighth edition! Your fortune 
is made, and glory will be thrown in for 
nothing. Sell the public your 
drugs; but it must have good weight, and 
is fastidious in the article of quality. Poison 
it effectually and with a strong dose. If 
not, it will cry out that it has not ‘got the 
worth of its money.’” 


While they were thus employed at 
the Gymnase and the Variétés, they 
brought out at the Ambigu “The 
Daughter of the Accursed,” by Jules 
Barbier. The “ Accursed” is that 
unfortunate individual who, after be- 
heading Charles I., was found in so 
many different places at the same 
time. He avoids society, takes his 
lot with patience, and finds consola- 
tion in the tompanionship of his 
daughter, who is as good as she is 
beautiful. Rochester finds her out ; 
but she is on her guard against his 
fascinations. Douglas seeks her so- 
ciety, and they become mutually at- 
tached ; but when she learns the dis- 
parity of their condition she is satis- 
fied to resign the prospect of a union 
with him. Charles discovering the 
hidden flower, is fain to introduce her 
at court, and have her enrolled among 
the maids of honour. She declines 
the invitation, and the royal libertine 
resorting to violence, the poor maid 
has no means of escape but by vocife- 
rating, “‘ Your father was beheaded 
by mine.” Of course she is saved 
from further persecution by courtiers, 
or courtiers’ master. In the end she 
turns out to be the daughter of Lady 
Hamilton, the executioner being only 
her guardian, and all impediments to 
an honourable connexion are re- 
moved. 

Frenchmen of letters indulge in 
flights of imagination and in thrilling 
situations completely beyond thie 
sphere and the capacity of our own 
writers. These may perhaps get 
glimpses of the heights and depths to 
which the others soar or sink, or have 
one of the thrillers in their mind’s 
eye, but they evidently lack confi- 
dence in their wings for all this-soar- 
ing and diving, or find the arranging 
of the horrible tableau too much for 
their nerves. Commend us to the 
school of Dumas, Paul Meurice, Sue, 
La Touche, George Sand, and Co., 
who would no more dread to enter 
the court of heaven than Satan did 
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in the days of Job, if they expected 
thereby to secure some thought or 
image of a blasphemous character to 
startle their unfortunate readers. 

The Gymnase, that little drawing- 
room theatre so well adapted for such 
a bourgeois piece as the “Son-in-law,” 
and such like, has ventured on the 
grand dramatic romance of “ Don 
Quixote,” with “new scenery, ma- 
chinery, and extensive decorations ;” 
and notwithstanding the excellent 
acting of Lesueur, as the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Countenance, and Pra- 
deau as Sancho, and many another 
excellency in the piece, it was a 
failure. The unconnected adventures 
of the knight and squire not leading 
to an exciting denouement, could not 
furnish the matter of a drama ; so the 
episode of the Brown Mountain was 
selected, in which the loves of the 
roue, Don Ferdinand, and the gentle 
Dorothea, mingled crosswise with 
those of the student Cardenio and 
the amiable Lucinda, form an inte- 
resting story. G. Colman, the younger, 
made some use of it in the “ Moun- 
taineers.” 

The audience seemed to bestow 
little attention on the adventures 
and sorrows of the lovers. while de- 
lighted by the well-known. ludicrous 
incidents taken from the* romance. 
The small space that could be afforded 
for the fairy effects and the machinery 
of the windmills, &c., contributed not 
a little to the comparative failure of 
the piece. It is seldom that we meet 
with drama, tragedy, or comedy 
founded.on a popular work of fiction 
eminently successful. The work has 
been read and dwelt on, and, as it 
were, been got by heart by thousands, 
whom it delighted by its descriptions, 
its intuitive Titeetions of character, 
its trains of original thought, and the 
gradual co-operation of incidents and 
clashing interests, which lead to the 
denouement. 

Those who witness its performance 
meet with cruel disappointments. The 
order of the plot has been tampered 
with, incidents altered, the action 
hurried, many beauties of the original 
necessarily omitted, and the winding 
up of the original story and the last 
scene in the play do not harmonize, 
If it is a long time since the original 
was read, it is resorted to again at 
the earliest opportunity, and fresh 
enjoyment found in the landscapes, 
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the interiors, the conversations, the 
excursions, the rise and progress of 
affections, and the natural develop- 
ment of the plot. Nothing will in- 
duce the lovers of “ Kenilworth” or 
“Old Mortality,” or “Ivanhoe” to 
witness the performance of the 
dramas founded on them a second 
time. After the first reading of the 
novel or romance there remains in 
the mind’s eye a picture, livelier or 
duller, of the principal personages. 
The actors and actresses are far from 
resembling these mind-wrought por- 
traits; hence another reason for 
avoiding the theatre while the piece 
has possession of the stage. Many 
stories are composed with an eye to 
the stage, and in these cases the 
dramas will be more successful than 
the novels. When was a successful 
novel founded on an acted play? 

The romance of “Don Quixote” 
offers a comedy ready made, and a 
person has only to stoop to take it up, 
as you take the water from the river 
or the wood in the forest. So many 
pleasant episodes, so many burlesque 
incidents, s0 many comic adventures, 
in fine, which follow, and mix, and 
are renewed with a surprising viva- 
city; an invention so powerful, a 
power so well sustained, a gaiety so 
true, and above all, two heroes, whose 
ae alone bring the smile on all 
ips—Don Quixote and his faithful 
squire, Sancho. Is there not in it a 
comedy in action, full of life and 
movement, which needs only the 
stage accessories, for its profusion of 
buffoonery and gaiety to overflow on 
every side? No; for the habitués of 
iy Urmace there is no comedy, be- 
cause there is no intrigue.” M. Vic- 
torien Sardou has made a mistake, 
but it is only an instance of misdi- 
rected talent. His next production 
is sure to make himself and his un- 
satisfied audience amends. 

If this paper ever meets the eye of 
” ientuden the Great” he will never 
forgive us for not having praised or 
dispraised him before we approached 
the end of our article. He has pro- 
duced his “ Mohicans of Paris” at the 
Gaiété, in so many acts and so many 
tableaux, minus the few cut out by 
the “Censure.” His letter to the 
Emperor on the subject of this mutil- 
ation has found its way into some of 
the English papers. aving, when 
we were a score of years younger, 
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enjoyed some of the really good 
things and more of the sublime 
“wind bags” of Dumas Pére, we 
would gladly speak for a sheet or so 
on the subjects of the man and his 
labours, but the reader will certainly 
prefer to hear what a sound and 
soberminded critic, and a_fellow- 
citizen of his, thinks on his recent 
proceedings. 


“‘ God forbid that I should say a single 
hostile word against the most illustrious 
amuser of the present day. I join my mite 
of gratitude to the mass which the world 
entire has voted him. But he has written 
a letter to the Emperor, and it would be 
impossible in the same space to utter greater 
absurdities in worse language, * * and 
all merely to get some retrenched tableaux 
restored. 

“* Sire, we were three in 1830—Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and myself. I was then, 
and am still, the greatest, without seeming 
to be so.’ Such is nearly the gist of the 
letter which many of our confréres have 
declared beautiful in form, and magnificent 
in boldness. It is sublime, indeed, in vanity. 
He calls himself a vulgarizer or popularizer, 
as Arago or Humboldt might be called, 
men who have rendered science popular, 
and have made humanity entire partaker of 
their discoveries. And what has he vulgar 
ized? ‘The Three Musketeers’ and ‘Monte 
Cristo.’ Even supposing that the reading 
of a book of amusement could effect for 
mankind as much as the ‘ Theory of Opti- 
cal Equivalents,’ or ‘ Magnetism by Rota 
tion,’ is that a reason that he should 
proudly say, ‘We were three!’ when all 
the world knows that there were four, five, 
six, a dozen even, whom our children will 
certainly rank as high as Alexander Du- 
mas? He holds very cheaply the Balzacs, 
the Sands, the De Vignys, the Merimées, 
the De Mussets, and others, some of whom 
are probably enjoying a hearty laugh at his 
expense in Elysium. 

“* Where was his need to drag us through 
the sewers and tenaceous mud of Paris used 
up by Eugene Sue with such success? 
Why commence the Mysteries of Paris 
anew? Eugtne Sue swam in that filthy 
tide at its full. It was his vocation; his 
talent was just adapted to it. He loved 
horror, and represented it in all its sordid 
reality, the very element in which he was 
fitted to live. There are in the “ Salaman- 
der,” the “ Mysteries of Paris,” and the 
“Wandering Jew,” abominable scenes, 
whose abominations are not without a cer- 
tain grandeur; splendid nightmares reveal- 
ed to Sue alone, and which he only could 
paint. The Mohicans are dwarfs beside 
the personages of the ‘Mysteries,’ They 
would not be fit to unloose their shoes if 
they had been possessed of such incum- 
brances,” 
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Alexander boasts that out of the 
twelve hundred volumes, more or 
less, which he has written, there are 
not above half a dozen unfit for the 
perusal of a young girl or a journey- 
man-bricklayer. He is too modest in 
this respect. He has very greatly un- 
derrated the number of pernicious 
volumes that bear his name, whether 
written by him or not. We acquit 
him, however, of any special wicked- 
ness of intention in publishing them. 
Money was to be got to supply his 
prodigality ; and to procure it he sup- 
lied the diseased appetites of the 

arisians with the unhealthy food they 
craved. Elliston, when the curtain 
fell on the coronation scene in Henry 
V., would still occupy the throne 
dreaming himself the victor of Agin- 
court. Dumas behaved, in his splen- 
did folly in Paris, during the furor 
of Monte Cristo, as if he possessed 
the fabulous riches of his hero. 

We do not mean to go further back 
than the days of July, 1807, when 
Napoleon ordained that four large 
theatres, and four subsidiary ones, 
should suffice the good citizens of 
Paris for the better resistance of the 
attacks of ennui during the long 
evenings. The 7hédtre Frangaishad 
the privilege of declaiming tragedy in 
Alexandrine verse. The opera was 
privileged for those ballets in which 
none but mythological personages, 
kings, and chiefs, were allowed to 
show their legs. In the Variétés 
were represented subjects called by 
the names Grivois, Poissard, or Villa- 
geois,* and so on. If any theatre 
attempted (which they did not) to 
dabble in other than their allotted 
subjects, the eyes and ears of the Em- 
eror and his ministers were open. 
xtra benefices were granted to these 
privileged houses. The subordinate 
ones were obliged to contribute cer- 
tain quotas out of their receipts to 
the advantage of the large ones. The 
opera received stipends from concerts ; 
even the dance-houses and tea-gar- 
dens of the Barrigres were obliged to 
hand over portions of their ill-got 
sains. Nay, the same proud estab- 
al dreamed of taxing even the 
musical masses. The directors com- 
menced a law suit with the ecclesias- 
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tics of the church of St. Roch, to ex- 
tract a contribution from the High 
Masses sung there. The judges, how- 
ever, for once declined to make reli- 
gion subsidiary to the ballet. 

Such was the jealous care shown 
by the government to confine all 
diverting vagabonds to their own 
peculiar line of pleasing, that on the 
ist of July, 1808, the minister, Count 
Crétet, addressed the following circu- 
lar to the prefects of departments :— 

“T have been informed that the 
directors of spectacles of curiosity 
(so called), such as rope-dancers, 
tumbling, equestrianism, &c., take 
the liberty of playing pantomimes 
and dramatic works. This infraction 
of the intention of the decrees and 
regulations is of the greatest preju- 
dice to those theatrical enterprises 
which the Government wishes to en- 
courage. Such abuses must be ur- 
gently repressed.” 

Spite of these cares, the privileged 
houses gave little satisfaction to Na- 
poleon I. ; but instead of blaming the 
system, he laid his censures on the 
ministers. He thus addressed Cam 
baceres on the subject :—“‘If the 
army endeavours to honour the nation 
as much as it can, the men of letters 
do all they can to dishonour it. 
Yesterday I read some verses sung at 
the opera, apparently to bring it into 
derision. omplaints are frequent 
that we have no literature. It is all 
the fault of the Minister of the In- 
terior.” 

Under the citizen king the great 
theatres lost their claim on the small 
ones, so far as money requisitions 
were concerned. They still continued 
to receive Government support, and 
the exclusive right to represent the 
standard comedies and tragedies, and 
noble ballets and operas. 

In 1849 permission was granted to 
anyone who-pleased to open a theatre, 
having first given notice of the in- 
tended site, and deposited a sum 
greater or less in proportion to the 
expected receipts. he projected 
theatre must contain about 1,000 
spectators, if built in Paris ; 800 in 
towns containing 50,000 inhabitants, 
and 600 in those containing fewer. 

There were, in fact, so many restric- 


* Strictly such pieces as are enlivened by the free and lively conversation of Grivoises 
(vivandiéres), Poissardes (fish-women), and Villageoises. 
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tions attached to this new liberty, 
that the theatrical speculator might 
borrow Figaro’s statement of his own 
privileges, in such terms as these :— 


“T enjoy the perfect liberty of the press, 
provided that I do not treat of the authori- 
. ties, or of religion, or politics, or morals, 
op people in office, or the opera, or any other 
theatre, or any person in any situation. 
These excepted, I am privileged to print 
anything I please—under the eyes of three 
inspectors.” 


The political troubles of 1849 
turned public attention to more im- 
yortant matters than the theatre. 

owever, the Emperor, in those in- 
tervals, when his repose was not too 
much disturbed by visions of the dis- 
quietude of Europe, has taken thea- 
trical matters under consideration, 
and established a new order of things, 
of which the principal features are— 
liberty for any speculator to build a 
theatre, or exhibit theatrical repre- 
sentations wherever he can procure 
a suitable site, without paying any 
tax whatsoever to the greater theatres, 
or surrendering his favourite actors, 
actresses, or successful plays to them 
when they find it expedient to make 
the claim. He has also full licence to 
present on his boards the most dreary 
and most Alexandrine tragedy that 
ever proceeded from the brains of 
Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, or Cre- 
billon Pére. 

The right of censure is still to con- 
tinue in force, and the Thé&tre Fran- 
cais, the Opera, and any other large 
theatre selected by the Government, 
are to receive yearly assistance from 
the public funds as heretofore. 

Whoever recollects the abominable 
pieces that were exhibited to the 
public after the days of July, 1830, 
or those of February, 1848, will 
hardly blame the Government for 
retaining the right to censure. At the 
first of these periods the Archbishop 
of Paris was represented on the 
stage committing an atrocious crime, 
and then setting fire to the cottage of 
his victim to prevent detection of his 
villany. In justification of the swb- 
vention afforded to a few theatres, 
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it is asserted that it is in the interest 
of art, literature, and public taste, 
that the best dramatic works should 
be produced in a style as near per- 
fection as possible ; and to effect this 
good object the expenses are always 
greater than the receipts. Conse- 
quently this is a case in which Go- 
vernment should assist the establish- 
ments devoted to the good and ele- 
vating object. Whenever this budget 
question came before the representa- 
tives, the opponents of the system 
stoutly asserted that the peasants of 
Brittany or Gascony should not be 
taxed for the gratification of the fre- 
quenters of the Théatre Francais. The 
ministerial party answered by point- 
ing out the large number of indivi- 
duals, in different capacities, whose 
existence depended on keeping the 
privileged theatres open. They in- 
sisted that the making of a road, or 
the building of a bridge for the ad- 
vantage of a little provincial com- 
mune indirectly benefited the whole 
of the empire. 

The law passed January 6, 1863, 
has lately come in force ; and woful 
was the disappointment of admirers 
of the old five-act tragedies and co- 
medies, on witnessing them murdered 
on the opening of the new order of 
things in the minor theatres. This 
small evil hanging on the skirts of a 
great good, will in time lose its hold, 
and fall out of sight. Practice will 
soon enable Robert Macaire to strut 
majestically in the robes of Titus, and 
the chivalrous Cid and his Chiméné 
will please the ouvriers and grisettes, 
who feasted their eyes and ears 
erewhile on immoral and _ brutal 
spectacles. And though the Horatu 
and the Avarve may be witnessed at a 
cheaper rate at the Ambigu or the 
Gymnase than at the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais, audiences of refined taste and 
ample means will always give a pre- 
ference to the latter place, for the sake 
of enjoying a scenic work of art, pre- 
sented with all desirable accessories, 
and performed in the most perfect 
style to which living talent and artis- 
tic resources can attain. 





